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PAINT-VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED- BUILDING - PRODUCTS 


O THE expert in paints, the formula printed 

on every can of Certain-teed so plainly 
proves superior quality that the moderate price 
is surprising. | 


For Certain-teed paints cost you less than you 
would pay for other equally high-grade paints. 


Instead of charging the same price for most 
colors, Certain-teed prices are based entirely on 
the cost of manufacture for each kind and color. 


Many Certain-teed colors therefore sell for less 
than you have been accustomed to pay. 


Even on small jobs, this represents a worth- 
while saving; on the larger ones the saving is 
considerable. 


Coupled with Certain-teed quality, it makes 
Certain-teed paints unusually economical. 


For the Certain-teed materials are so carefully 
selected and so thoroughly mixed that they cover 
an unusual area of surface per“gallon. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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é Our Business Method 





ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is furnished to subscribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; 10 cents per year extra for 
postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 
" geribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.20, aa we must pay extra postage. 
Its motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
‘at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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A Party to Divorce 


RINTING more than 1,000,000 copies 
Pi The Farm Journal each month and 
getting them to our subscribers on time 
is pretty much of a man-sized job. Now and 
then some one doesn’t receive his copy just 
when he expects it. What a “holler” usually 
follows! A Wyoming man, who forgot to re- 
new when his subscription expired, laid the 
blame on us. He moped around the house so 
much that finally, in sheer despair, his wife 
wrote to ask us what was the trouble. In- 
cidentally she said: ‘‘My husband has taken 
The Farm Journal for about twenty-five 
ears and says it always came regularly until 
tely. I’m afraid you are going to be re- 
sponsible for divorce proceedings and will be 
named as the third party in the case if you 
don’t hustle the Journal up.’’ And it wasn’t 
our fault, after all. Perhaps.the best way to 
avoid a recurrence of this trouble in other 
families is to see that subscriptions to The 
Farm Journal are paid several years in ad- 
vance. We should certainly hate to be haled 
into court as a party to any divorce proceed- 
ing, use The Farm Jou didn’t come 
re = man got mad and laid the blame on: 
is wife. 





If this paragraph is marked, it means that 


_ this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 


believe you should subseribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 








Cox leads in the Straw Vote Contest in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Arizona, South Carolina. Harding leads in’ 
all other states heard from, except Delaware 
and Texas, where the two candidates are 
neck and neck. From present indications, the 
third party will cut no ice. 

_all votes cast, 70.2 per cent are for 
Harding, 23.3 per cent for Cox, 5.1 per cent 
for Debs. The remaining votes are divided 
between the Prohibitionists, Farmer-Labor 
party and Single Taxers. 

Harding is carrying Ohio 4 to 1; New 
York, 6 to 1; North Carolina,-4 to 1; Penn- 
sylvania, 3 to 1. Cox iscarrying Tennessee 
2 to 1; West Virginia, -by a slight margin. 

Some of Our Folks in the Southern and 
far Western states are slow about sending 
in their votes, and this is to remind them 
that they must get a move on. Send in 
your votes right away. 

Platforms of the two leading parties are 
on page 58; messages from the leading candi- 
Gates, page 7, 
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Fair Play 

We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, s0 we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





Some Paper! 


URING the twelve months July, 1919, 
to June, 1920, we published a total of 
12,658,152 copies of The Farm Journal. 
Laid end to end, these Farm Journals would 
extend 2,397 miles, or the distance from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco. Spaced two 
feet apart, they would reach around the United 
States. Ef the magazines were cut into sin- 
gle pages and the pages placed end to end 
they would encircle the globe five times, 
making a forty-two-inch belt of paper around 
the earth. 
It would take a farm of 201 aeres to hold 
all these copies, if laid flat, without opening. 
14 


. on the ground, while if spread out in sin 


oy the paper would cover eighteen square 
miles. 

The Farm Journals for the year, placed 
one on top of the other, would make a tower 
forty-five and three-fourths miles high. To 
hold this total volume of Farm Journals it 
would take a room 100 feet x 40 feet x 40 feet, 
or a barn with a capacity of 400 tons of hay. 

The total weight of the paper in the year’s 
Farm Journals was close to 4,000 tens. To 
haul this load it would take a train of more 
than 100 freight cars. For which the sub- 
scriber pays only fifty cents a year. 





What's the best day in all the year? Some 
will vote for their birthday, for Fourth of 
July, for Thanksgiving Day, andsoon. We 
vote for Christmas. All right, then, what 
was the best Christmas we ever had? Let’s 
think. Was it the year we got qur first pair 
of eopper-toed, red-topped boots> No. Well, 
then, was it the year we got our first sled or 
diamond ring or motor car or fur coat, or 
what?, We have our own notions as to our 
best Christmas, but we want to know what 
Our Folks say. We will pay $5 for the best 
letter and $3 for the next best letter on the 
subject, “My Best Christmas.” We want 
the letters right away, so we can print them 
in The Farm Journal for December. Come 
on now, everybody: Your Best Christmas. 





When we asked if any of Our Folks had ever 


‘geen a purple barn we did not expect an af- 


firmative answer. We have not been dis- 
appointed. Like the comment of the man 
at the circus, seeing a giraffe for the first 
i “There ain't nosuch animal.” Mrs. 
W. H. Mauk, Ponca City, Okla., writes that 
she has never seen a purple barn, but she has 
seen a bright none. “Needless to say the 
owner was Irish and bore the name of Fits- 
patrick.” So far as we are concerned, we 
would be, with the purple barn, like Gelett 
Burgess was with the purple cow, when he 
wrote: 

I never saw a purple cow; 

I never hope to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow, 

I’d rather see than one. 






Guarantee to Subscribers 


Real‘zing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subseribe and 
pay for five years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tif. us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
for the subscription will be refunded. ~ 

(2) That after three mon ths any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for N' suncen, sud he ueueen are 
portion of the amount paid will be re d. 
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XTRAVAGANCE has 

gone by the board. 

Thrift isin the air. Men are 
buying where the value is. 


The Firestone thrifty 314 
is leading the small-tire field 
today. Because it is built 
on real thrift methods from 
start to finish. 
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Firestone experts on the 
spot in the raw material 
markets of the world are (non-skid) 


able to get first choice of ) 2 
quality at quantity pur- S22 50 4 


chase prices. Gr ray Tube $375 _ 


Firestone men have worked Red Tube $482 
out the way to produce this “Smee 

tire by concentrated meth- Wae~w7 
ods—no waste material, no 

waste motion, no waste 

space. 








And Firestone volume output, through 
thousands of dealers, permits selling 
at aclose margin. The user gets the 


benefit. Try this Firestone thrifty 3%. 
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As to Workers and Work 


By CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 





ILLIE J. was a good fellow, but he 
had too much money. He was born 
with the proverbial silver spoon in 

his mouth—but in Billie’s ease I think the 

n was golden. 

Having so much — > was foolish 
for Billie to work. .His beloved parents 
forgot to teach Billie that there are reasons 
for working, other than need of money. 

Having nothing to do, Billie had lots of 
time to do it, and naturally he became 
very, very tired of doing it; so tired, in 
fact, that when he was thirty an expensive 
specialist was called in to find out what 
was the matter with Billie. He was not 
only tired, but he was pale and thin, and 

a nice little cough. The specialist 
knew his job. After a thorough examina- 
tion, and much questioning, he said, 

"William, there is only one way to save 

your precious life; you must get out in the 

open and you must work. Five hundred 
dollars, please. Thank you; good-bye.” 

Billie thought he had been out in the 
open considerably. He motored daily, on 
rare occasions twice a day. But work was 
a novelty he had never tried. 

Right here is where Billie showed his 
“a common sense, inherited evidently 
rom some ancestor m the dim past. He 
decided to model his life after some one he 
knew who worked and worked in the open. 
That man was his father’s farmer. He 


went to a town in another state and bought © 


an eight-acre farm. He bought it in the 
regular Billie-fashion: “How much do 
you want for this place, household goods 
included?” The owner asked a fancy 
= and was almost yzed when 
Billie said, ‘‘Here’s your check; can I mave 
in this afternoon?” 

_Billie did move in, and, with the exce 
tion of an old housekeeper, was shaoienels 
alone. And then Billie worked. He was 
working for his life and knew it. When 
work was dull at his place, he plowed for 
his cy, and he plowed well. For ten 
years Billie worked close to nature. At 
the end of that time Billie wis a real man. 

Right here is where I should like to end, 
but I can’t. At the end of ten years the 
serpent entered the garden in the shape of 
adoring (?) relatives. They came in droves 
and motor cars. “Why work longer?” 
{Come with us and have some real fun.” 

Spend vour millions.” “You're well 
now; skip!” and so on and on. 

Billie fell. The farm is sold, Billie is at 
Newport. No, I can’t foretell the future. 
Lam no ouija board, but I can guess what 
will happen to Billie—ean you? 

The best thing that ever h to 
‘man was to be put to work. There are 
many joys in life and work is one of them. 





~ Boys and girls are to judge cattle Oetober 8 ~ 


at the National Dairy Show, Chicago, Ik. 
It is papeetéd that thirty teams from as 
many different states will compete. All 
club members are eligible. One team from 
each state can compete. : 

The benefit from such an event.is bound 
ye far-reaching. Thousands of boys 
wetagig who competed in the local con- 

then in the county contests, and 
: finally in the state contest for state team 

Ogee , have obtained a fine training 
nage judging. Competition always 
Be one interest. in a jeet, and. these 
4 ree eared to be very ‘effective 
fsa ns eaching eget erg judging. 

Shere very urgent demand for good 
judges in America, 


& Ps 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding 





«Mrs. James Cox and baby 


Which one? One of the women shown 
above will be the next lady of the White 
House. the Publisher’s page is given 
the result of our straw vote to date. Will 
it prove correct as in the past? 





Workers on the Job 


Elmer D. Hall, of the Iowa State College, 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. The néw assistant secretary 
combines the qualities of an agricultural 
scientist and a practical farmer. Born at 


- Athens, Vt., fiffy years ago, he went with 


his parents to Iowa when a small boy, and 
was brought up on a farm in that’ state. 
He owns and operates a farm in Utah. 
“The Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural interests generally are 
articularly fortunate,” said Secretary 
Meredith, ‘fn securing the services of a 
man who has such a wide knowledge of 
the agriculture of the country, and who is 
so intimately familiar with the problems 
that the farmers have to solve.” 


W. A. Sumner, of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism, at the University of 
Wisconsin, is one of Our Folks in every 
sense of the word. ; 

Early in life he moved to an Eastern 
Kansas farm where he pitched hay, milked 
Holsteins, and shoveled corn over the 
fence to the Durocs in the good, old- 
fashioned way. Later he attended an 
agricultural college where he became in- 
terested in writing about and for farmers. 

Sumner says: “My work is my hobby— 
I spend the daytime trying to translate 
scientific i as practised at the 
Experiment Station into usable material 
which will help farmers. At night I write 
more about and have been study- 


ing the question of farm advertising. I am 
foqning © course in agricultural adver- 
tising. 


ith better business methods in 





business with the farmers. 


| Worke rs and Work | 


use on the farm, advertising is going to 
play a big part in aiding farmers to get 
their prices for their products instead of 
the other fellow’s price. 

“Trying to teach young farmers to ad- 
vanee themselves through better business 
methods, trying to aid the older farmers 
and those who can not have a college 
course by means of bulletins, the farm 
press, and the daily and weekly news- 
paper—that cycle just about tells the 
whole story.” 

Sumner is a worker, and no higher 
compliment can be paid. He is a con- 
tributor to The Farm Journal, and we- 
like him as a man and as a writer. Watch 
for his good stuff. 


ee 


An Irish, soldier coming out of ether in 
the hospital ward after an operation, 
exclaimed audibly: 

“Thank God! That is over!” 

“Don’t be so sure,’”’ said the man in 
the next cot, ‘‘they left a sponge in me 
and had to cut me open again.” And 
the patient on the other side said: ‘Why, 
they had to open me, too, to find one of 
their instruments.” 

Just then the surgeon who had operated 
on the Irishman stuck his head in the 
door and yelled: “Has anybody seen 
my hat?” 





Now Is the Time To 

Husk corn. 

Gather nuts. 

Salt soft corn. 

Pick seed-corn and store it. 

Keep cool about party strife. 

Pick apples. Handle them like eggs. 

Plant bulbs for outdoor spring blooming. 

Enroll in the ‘Better Sires’? campaign. 

Get breeding ewes in thrifty condition. 

Swat the rats. Trap ’em, gas ’em— 
any way. 

Repair poultry houses, barns and all 
outbuildings. 

Blanch celery, using boards, earth, tile 
or patent blanchers. 


See that the wood-bin is kept filled so 
that the good wife need not worr 





Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 











This is a statement by an Iowa county 
agent: “The Farm Bureau will have in 
its office a questionnaire to be filled out 
and sworn to by concerns who wish to do 
If any firm 
that refuses to fill out the questionnaire, or 
that fills it out and does not receive the 
o. k. of the Blue Sky Committee of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, the name 
of this firm and the questionnaire will be 
on file for examination at the Farm Bureau 
office for inspection. The advice offered 
to all farmers is to let all stock salesmen 
absolutely alone until the company they 
represent is thoroughly investigated. Never 
was there a time when more stock promo- 
tion schemes have been foisted upon the 

le of the state. Promotions of every 


i B gage apstiancdhs Ab wb ony So 
sented to unsuspecting farmers, wage- 
earners and others, but particularly 


farmers. Again we say—beware of the 
stock salesmen!’ And we say so, too! 
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All of your animal 
is not meat 


Only a little over half of your 
beef animal can be sold as 
meat. 


That’s why our wholesale price 
of beef has to be several cents 
higher per pound than the 
price of live cattle. 


If the other half were worth- 
less, and by-products had no 
value, the beef from 12-cent 
cattle would have to sell for 
nearly 24 cents a pound, plus 
expense of dressing, shipping, 
and selling. 


But the beef from 12-cent 
cattle usually sells for about 
18 cents, wholesale, because 
the by-products are worth 
something. 


Values ‘of by-products vary; 
they are determined by world 
conditions, over which we 
have no control. Neither can 
we control the price of beef, 
which is perishable, and which 
has to be sold from week to 
wee for what it will bring. 


When by-product values are 
high, as hides were a few 
months ago, the difference be- 
tween cattle prices and beef 
prices is less; when by-prod- 
ucts bring low prices, as they 
have recently, the spread be- 
tween cattle prices and beef 
prices widens. : 


The point is that the more we 
can get for by-products, the 
more we can afford to pay for 
cattle; we take by-products 
into consideration every day, 
when we are bidding against 
other packers for your live 
stock. 


Your commission man knows 
about market conditions. 


His vigilance — the competi- 
tion of other packers—the 
large volume of our business 
—the saving of wastes—these 
things always insure you as 
high a price for your cattle as 
is humanly possible, consider- 
ing the prices that beef and 
by-products will bring. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


, 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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Will They Say It of You? 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


GOOD farm is only the lengthening 

shadow of a good man. Do you 

own a good farm? Do folks say of 
your place, as they pass by, “There is the 
finest farm in this township’? Then you 
no doubt are proud, ad you have a right 
to be. 

But stop a minute and ask this question: 
‘How isit that my farmis such a good one ? 
I have not lived on it very long myself. 
The work I have done would not in itself 
have placed me where I am in the estima- 
tion of my neighbors. I found the farm 
quite as it is now. It pleased me and I 
bought it.” Yes; some one else 
sowed, you reaped the harvest. 

There was a day when a man 
with brawny arms and an axe 
over his shoulder came tramping 
through the woods just where 
your farm now lies. He brought 
his wife and little ones with him. 
His first work was to build them 
a tent of brush, with only boughs 
of hemlock for a roof. Ht was 
wet inside that simple home 
when it rained. More than one 
night the man sat at the door of 
his tent, gun in hand, keeping 
watch and ward over his dear 
ones, while wolves or fiercer foes 
woke the night echoes with their 
howling. 

That man felled the trees, then 
logged them up and burned them 
to make room for a better home, 
and he did it with a song and a 
great hope in his heart. With 
the eye of a prophet and the 
heart of a viking he looked down 
the years and saw the farm that 
Was to be. That was his life- 
work. An humble work, done with patience, 
and the greater because it was done out of 
love, for the sake of these whe came 
ufter he had laid dowm his axe for the 
last time. 

That man’s shadow, lengthening down 
the years, falls en the farm that is now 
yours. If he had gone round the hard 
places and left the trying things undéne, 
it would have changed the entire drift of 
a life. 

ow, this is your starting point. The 
pioneer of a hundred years ago did not do 
all that was to be done. He could not do 





toiled were well-nigh bare of tools. An 
& simple plow, a handspike—these 
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were his crude farm implements: His 
oxen helped him ‘to roll up his logs to be 
burned. A stone with a hollow place 
chiseled out in the top was the mill in 
which his flinty pestle ground out. the corn 
his johnny-cake was made of. But he did 
his best and left the rest for you. How are 
you carrying on the work he began? Are 













you keeping pace with the march of 
present-day farm progress? Will-the farm 
be better when the sunset hour comes to 
you? Which way will your shadow lie? 
East or west? 

Mote than one man has tired before the 
day has come to its meridian. Faint. of 
heart, he has sat down, folded his hands 
and said: “I am not going to do any more. 
Let somebody else go on with my work.” 
Shadew lying toward the westward? 
Don’t let it be so. Keep a braye, true heart! 
So.the time will come when your shadow 
will lie far to the eastward, arfd men shall 
say of you, “He made his farm home 
one of earth’s beauty spots. The world 
is the better for his having lived in it!” 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


| vibe time Harriet goes to the city 

she returns home overflowing with 

pity for the folks who live in the vast 
apartment houses in the very center of the 
great metropolis. Her heart goes out 
especially to the children who, save_for a 
brief time in the summer, never set foot 
upon green sod and whose only glimpse of 
nature is afforded by the parks, where the 
signs “keep off the grass’ and “do net 
touch the flewers’’ prevent a near approach 
to the real out-of-doors. 

It was Cowper whe wrote, “God made 
the country and man made the town.” In 
the city which he founded Wil- 
liam Penn provided for wide 
streets and spacious parks where 
old and young might enjoy them- 
selves. It is plain, however, 
that he did not foresee the sky- 
scrapers either for business: or 
habitation, else he would un- 
doubtedly have restricted them. 
What pride can the thirtieth 
century family possibly have in 
pointing to their ancestral flat, 
or grateful countrymen have in 
reciting that. their hero was born 
on the fortieth floor of the Persh- 
ing Apartment hotel? With land 
so plentiful it is a’ shame that 
the sens of men should be hud- 
dled tegether like sheep. 

In the meantime, things are 
by no means going smoothly im 
the country. For reasons that 
have been variously stated, farm 
owners on the Atlantie seaboard, 
are selling their properties at big 
prices and, pushing northward, 
are buying other farms at double 
the prices which prevailed before 
the World war. Those who have thus dis- 
possessed themselves of their homes thimk 
they have done a good stroke of business, 
Nevertheless, it. is a serious. thing to be 
sold out of house and home, even though 
the price we get for our heritage may seem 
large to us. We are informed in a certain 
venerated book that a hungry mam onee 
sold his heritage for a mess of pottage, 
but we are furthermore told that the 
transaction was fraught with the gravest 
consequences. I fear history is repeating 
itself in our day. When we sell the old 
place we sell much more than the house 
and barn, the fenees, the fields and the 
erchards. We also sell what far transcends 
these other things in value; we sell the 
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home and all the sacred things that are 
implied in that word. 
I knew a thrifty man whose wife and 


* daughter had the knack of making even 


the most unpromising place look homey 
and the surroundings attractive. As a 
consequence of this gift they were always 
out of a home, for the thrifty husband and 
father was one of those who boast that 
they will sell anything they have if they 
get their price. The results were most 
disheartening to the wife and daughter, 
yet they could no more cease to adorn and 
beautify their home than could the man 
of the house to sell it if he got his price. 
Every time he made what he considered a 
good sale he patted himself on the back 
for his shrewdness; yet in the end he was 
the loser. It is true he was providing for 
the inevitable rainy day, but he was also 
den ying his family in order that after while 
they would all be able to travel and do 
other things that money will provide for. 
But so far as he was concerned, that day 
never came. Like the man in the Scrip- 
ture who intended to build new barns, he 
waited toolong. Hissoul wasrequiredof him. 

We make a grave mistake when we 
postpone our holidays and little excur- 
sions until we are better prepared. The 
only time of which we are sure is the im- 
mediate present, and unless we do now 
the things we intend to do when we are 
better prepared, the chances are that we 
will not do them at all. 

If we expect to get pleasure out of the 
sale of the old farm at an extraordinary 
price we will soon find ourselves disil- 
lusioned. There are within its four walls, 
as well as in the familiar landscape, too 
many sacred memories to be lightly parted 
with. Some of thestrees hereabouts were 
planted by my grandfather, and others 
were set out by my father, whose compan- 
ion I usually was on such occasions, and I 
can still remember’the tree lore he taught 
me. Everything about the house is as- 
sociated with my mother and father. If 
it were possible to reckon up the value-of 
these memories in dollars and cents, they 
would reach a sum that would make Elm- 
wood priceless to us, though it might mean 
nothing to the stranger intent only upon 
a good soil easily tilled. 

I note the changes that have taken 
place in this neighborhood in the last few 
years with a good deal of misgiving and 
apprehension, for I remember that pay- 
day will certainly come to catch the un- 
wary ill prepared to meet the situation. 
We can not go on much longer piling up 
debt or paying extravagant prices as 
though our resources were measureless. 
Those who have risen from nothing to 
affluence will be the hardest hit, and the 
last to accept the situation. Their re- 
sources having been wasted as fast as 
earned, there will be nothing left on which 


~ to build a new orgy of extravagance. The 


man who has held on to his bit of land will 
be the best able to weather the storm, for 
the land can not get away and will always 
be worth a price which will increase with 
what we put on it. 

However, there are few more expensive 
playthings than a farm, as many find out 
to their cost. Every neighborhood pro- 
vides examples of this fact. The rich man 
who, with the utmost confidence in his 
judgment, becomes a week-end farmer with 
a superintendent to carry out his plans, 
finds out presently that it requires more 
than a pack of hounds, fancy stock and 
Sunday feasts to extract a profit from the 
soil, and that as a financial burial place 
it has few equals. 
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OCTOBER 


October brings equinoctial storms, po- 
litical promises, autumn leaves, winter 
| coal bills, fall plowing, threshing, Hal- 
lowe’en, second-half taxes, Indian sum- 
mer, corn-husking, cotton-picking, ap- 
ple-bobbing, and several thousand other 
things. 

October is the last month in which a 
candidate for office can kiss babies prior 
to his retiring to private life. Politically 
speaking, it is the most promising month 
in the year. More voters—both sexes 
nowadays—are called by their first 
names in October than in any other 
month. What the defeated candidates 
call them in November is not fit to print. 

October has always been a favorite 
with the poets. So many more words 
can be found to rhyme with it than 
with March or April. For instance: 


And he that will to bed go sober, 

Falls with the leaf still in October. 

In the 300 years which have elapsed 
since this was written nobody has ever 
found any sense to it, but the rhyme is 

Poets are funny fellows, anyway; 

not mentally afflicted enough to be put 
to death, but just no account. 

October is the month in which city 
people burn up two dollars’ worth of 
gasoline driving out to gather a nickel’s 
worth of pignuts, which they think are 
hickory-nuts. Nutting parties are 











quite popular. Most of the nuts are 
not on the trees, however, or even on 
the ground under the trees—until the } 
city folks get there. Anybody that 
would live in a city in October couldn’t | 
be expected to have any sense. 

It was in October that “nut brown 
ale” used to be considered quite a drink, 
before the 18th amendment went into 
effect. Now there seems to be some- 
thing ailing with the ale. 

October is a fine month to pile up 
wood alongside the kitchen doer for the 
good housewife to have handy during” 
the winter. 


dangerous; many a man has lost his inde- 
pendence as a result. The open season 


for pumpkin pies comes toward the close © ef 


of the month. On the last night of the 
month it is considered quite’a joke to 
pull the farmer’s buggy up to the roof 
of the barn or overturn some of the out- 
buildings. It is not nearly so much fun | 
undoing the mischief the next day. 

A good American poet wrote of Oc 
tober as the time “‘when the frost is on 
the punkin and the fodder’s in the™ 
shock.” It is sometimes hard, how- 


ever, to keep the frost on the pumpkin; #)) 


it is apt to slop over on something else. 
Prune picking is at its height in 
California in October. A funny thing 


about the prune is that even the young- J} 


est is wrinkled! 








Farm Journal Says: 


Truth is the most effective weapon 
against error. 


The right way to live is as if each day 
were our best and last. 


Memory is the lever by which we make 
the engine of time run backward. 


Too many girls nowadays have mahog- 
any-tinted cheeks and golden-oak necks. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness, but a 
clear conscience is better than a white 
collar. 


A good name in our own neighborhood 
is far more to be desired than preferment 
among strangers. 


There is no sweeter sight in all the world 
than the lights in one’s home upon return- 
ing after an absence. 


There is more downright satisfaction in 
being worshiped by one’s children than in 
being elected President. 


A lie doubtless travels fast, but if it pays 
the increased railroad rates it doesn’t. get 
about cheaply by any means. 


The sky at sunset is a huge palette upon 

which angel children are painting with 

~their water colors, making pretty things for 
the folks “down home” to see. 


Petr. Tumbledown can’t understand 
why men want to run for President, 
particularly in the summer time, when run- 
ning heats a man up so. Peter says, more- 
over, he wouldn’t mind going in for 


politics a little himself, only he hea 
politician had to keep his fences fixed Up 
and Peter has no time for that. 
hasn’t decided yet who to vote for. 

no hurry, he says; there’ll be ane 
election in four years. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


I sit me down in sylvan nooks and read 
about a million books, of every mortal: 


kind; and some are tales of Nick, 
sleuth, and some are loaded down 
truth, and they improve my mind. 


read all kinds of printed junk, the goo 
the noble and the punk, the ancient 


the new; and men who see me reading 
predict that if I do not stop, my head # 
go askew. All kinds of books I buy | 


hoard, and I’m the guy who’s never bore 


to whom no days seem long; I see my nei 


bors groan and yawn, and wish the weal 
hours were gone, the hours that seem} 
I see impatient people go 1 
dance, to concert or to show, to pass @ 


wrong. 


eve away; and I sit happily at home 
read some large and mildewed tome 


/ makes my spirit gay. And on the 
and stormy nights I have at hand the ra 


delights that never stale or pall; I 


with grand old seers and bards throu 
cloisters or in castle yards where soun 


the herald’s call. ‘Amusement!’ is 


modern cry; “let us be entertained or.¢ ie 


the maudlin millions plead; but I ¢ 
care for tinsel shows, for ragtime not 
things like those, for I have po r 





Buggy rides, during the — : 
full-moon period, are likely te prove #e 
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= ] 4 ) The Presidential Nominees Speak to Our Folks 


The Farm Journal presents herewith what we believe 
will prove to be the biggest feature printed in any agricul- 
tural paper this month. It is an exclusive message to 
Our Folks from the four men nominated by the 
Republicans and Democrats for President and Vice- 
President: Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio; 
Governor J. M. Cox, of Ohio ; Governor Calvin Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts; and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, of New York. 

Each of these men has written a message directed 
straight at the minds of Our Folks. Each apparently 
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tinue, that farmers are the men whose interests are 
paramount to all others: Inthe quiet of his study, tar 
from the tumultuous crowds, each of the four men, 
called to high station, has sat down and written what 
he thinks should be done for the American farmers, what 
he thinks of the American farmers and how the American 
farmers must be aided and protected if we are to con- 
tinue to be a great and inspirational nation. 

The. Farm Journal offers this biggest feature of the 
year with considerable pride. We are proud of the fact 
that we are enabled to print the opinions of the candi- 
dates over their own signatures; messages to Our Folks 
from the four men most prominent in the nation today. 

Digest of the political platforms, as they concern agri- 
culture, will be found on page 58. The result of The 
Farm Journal poll is given on page 1. 
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development of heat, power and the estab- 
“So far we have only scratched the sur- 


face. A great constructive program must 
be carried out in every portion of the 


fat. SM terrencle” 


Harding 


NDER date of July 17, Senator 
Warren G. Harding, Republican 
nominee for President, wrote The 


huts are jf realizes that the farmers hold the balance of political 
ni on power this year, as never before. Each apparently holds) 
dw the 7 to the higher and nobler belief, that there are certain 
y that 1 agricultural problems which must be solved, rightly and 
couldn’t r immediately, if our present national prosperity is to con- 
; ptt | Cox 
a drink, = 
ent into NDER date of July 27, Governor lishment of better markets. 
e some- | | James M. Cox, Democratic nominee 
: i= @ for President, wrote this to The 
pile up #/ Farm Journal, in answer to our request for country.” 
t for the iz a statement of his agricultural views and 
during position: 
ring the “J have always taken the greatest per- 
@ prove 1} sonal interest in farming, and am now 
hisinde- {endeavoring to work out some of the dif- 
n season |} ficulties in my own way on the old home 
the close ff place at Jacksonburg, O. 
it of the fi” “In my situation as Governor of Ohio, 
joke to I} since 1912, it has been my constant en- 
the roof ff” deavor to bring to the youth of the coun- Farm Journal, as follows: 


the out- f+ try districts all of the advantages given to 

uch fun 9} 7% the youth of the city, in order that farm 

ay. 1 @& life may be made more attractive, and 

of Oc- ff @ that the tendency toward leaving the 
st is on ff @ farm might be overcome. 

in the “The shortage of intelligent farm labor 

d, how- |f @ is one of our real problems, no less than is 

impkin; 9} @ the matter of transportation by which 

ing else. Hy farm products may be gotten to the city 

ight in markets more rapidly and with less loss to 

y thing the producer. 

ee “We have in this state largely worked 

out of the slipshod methods which are the 

greatest avenue of loss, and are learning to 

make our acreage produce the best results. 

Through the agricultural extension branch- 

es of our state university, and through the 

agricultural department of the state, work- 

ing.in unison with the state experiment 

station, we have learned much of the 

scientific side of farming, which eliminates 


loss by lapsed time and improper handlin 
of soil. Crop rotation and the turning 
~~ age ~ a Seba died teedien 
y means , 
mer = 1® have been some of the Gevelopehents”” 
ks and read » 
very mortal 
Nick, the it. 
down with ” 
y mind, 17 
c, the good,” 
ancient 


Roosevelt 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, As- 

sistant Se of the Navy and 

Democratic candi for Vice-Presi- 

dent, sent this exclusive message to Our 

on August 5: 

“Not because I am a candidate for 

office, but because of my life-long interest 

_ §%& citizen in agricultural progress I am 
nding this message to The Farm J 

It is undeniable that the conditions 


reading 


“In my speech of acceptance next week, 
I touch at some length upon the matters 
in which you express an interest, and I am 
hopeful that expression may meet with 
your approval, especially as it voices my 
own convictions and purposes.” 











In Senator Harding’s speech of accep 
tance, thus referred to, appears this state- 
ment of his farming views which, as he 
wrote The Farm Journal, “voices my own 
convictions and purposes”: 

“Contemplating the defenselessness of 
the individual farmer to meet the organi 
buyers of his products and the distributors 
of the things the farmer buys, I hold that 
farmers should not only be permitted but 
encouraged to join in cooperative asso- 
ciation to reap the just measure of reward 
merited by their arduous toil. 

“Let us facilitate cooperation to imsure 
against the risks attending agriculture, 
which the urban world so little understands, 
and a like cooperation to market their 
products as directly as possible with the 
consumer, in the imterests of all. Upon 
such association and cooperation should 
be laid only such restrictions as will pre- 
vent arbitrary control of our food supply 
and the fixing of extortionate price upon it. 

“Our platform is an earnest pledge of 
renewed concern for the most essential 
and elemental indugtry, and in both ap- 
preciation and interest we pledge effective 
expression in law and practise. We will 
hail that cooperation which again will 
make profitable and desirable the owner- 
ship and operation of comparatively small 
farms, intensively cultivated, and which 
will facilitate the caring for the products 
of farm and orchard without the lamentable 
waste under present conditions.” 


Vill preex-8 


Coolidge 


OVERNOR CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

of Massachusetts, Republican nom- 

inee for Vice-President wrote this 
exclusive message to Our Folks a few days 
after his nomination: 

“There is no better opportunity for 
raising citizens than on the farm. ery 
encouragement should be extended to the 
farmer. In particular, his keeping of 
domestic animals should be stimulated. 
Our efforts should be directed to the 

rosperity of the men now on the farms. 
But if the present farmer is made suecess- 
ful and prosperous, if the rewards of his 
labors are made secure, there will be no 
lack of others to enter the field and use all 
available land. It would be of little ad- 
vantage to the man who has his life’s 
savings invested in his farm to have an- 
other establishment set up at public ex- 
pense to compete with him. It is fun- 
damental that Se ee ae 
prise is to assist the people engaged in 
enterprise. Make the farmer sueceed and 
the success of farming is established.” 
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“Fire’—and the Neighbors All Help 


By WOODBRIDGE METCALF, California 


HE importance of fire hazards is 
shown graphically in the table, which 
gives the causes of fire during the last 

as reported by the National 

of Fire Underwriters and our State 

Forester. For the first.three years the 

report includes only fires doing damage 

to insured materials, while those for 1919 

include other fires reported by county fire 
wardens, farm advisers, etc. 


Grain, Pasture and Hay Fires in California 
2 During Four Years a 

1916 1917 1918 1919 4Yrs. 

No. No. No. No. No. 


four 


Cause 
“Machinery sparks 
from exhausts of trac- 
trucks and aux- 
iliary engines; hot box- 


spread from adja- 
cent or care 
burning of brush and 
bbish 


es: aonene Ses, light- 
Den pepeetiee 
1 


Total, 448 277 369 


It will be apparent from these figures 
that machinery fires are steadily on the 
increase, while the opposite is true of those 
which spread from adjacent property. The 
number of machinery fires can be decreased 
by proper attention to alignment and 
lubrication of running parts, equipment of 
gas-engine exhausts with et pry spark 
arresters, and the rage of at least two 
two and one-half gallon fire extinguishers 
on all harvesting outfits. 

The last two safety measures are now 
compulsory in California under an amend- 
ment to the state fire law passed last year. 
Smoking and incendiary fires both saowred 
& gratifying decrease in 1918, probably as 
a result of the em hasis laid on fire re- 
vention in the food-saving campai ut 
a reaction indicating a letting up in vigi- 
lance is indicated by the increased per- 
centages in 1919. 


Carelessness Costs; Precautions Pay 


The average loss per fire in grain and hay 
for the four years has been slightly below 
$1,000, and in California about eighty per 
cent of these fires occur during June and 
July, indicating the need for extreme 
ce during these two months. — 
from grain, a and field fires, dam: 
farmhouses, barns, improvements an a 
chinery aggregates each year an enormous 
tax on farmers as it does on city dwellers. 
show that the annual per capita 
loss in the United States is about $3, 
and the word carelessness can 


ers about the ranch are worth their weight 
in gold at such a time. 

ter harvesting, crops are still sub- 
jected to hazards such as inadequately 
protected warehouses and spontaneous 
combustion. Last year one warehouse in 
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Building and Livestock Destroyed in 
; Blaze Near Gloucester 

troyed $10,000 in farm im- 

uilding —~ livestock on the 








California containing grain valued at 
ea 000-burned as a result of inadequate 
fire protection facilities, and a large hay 
ouse with its contents was destroyed 
a the result of a small leak in the roof 
which caused spontaneous combustion. 
Attention to small details would have 
saved both these losses. 


More Than a One-Man Problem 


The problem is big enough to command 
the careful thought and earnest attention 
of people in every rural community. The 
logical answer seems to be a defensive and 
offensive alliance of local residents against 
this common enemy; defensive by engag- 
ing in a community clean-up and safety 
campaign in which fire hazards can be 
eliminated or greatly lessened; offensive 
by the organizing of a well-equipped and 
well-trained volunteer fire-fi dee com- 

, ready for decisive acti action at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

People are gradually learning that real 
cooperation is the solution of many vexa- 
tious problems. Se agp ce marketing 
ae. have the citrus, raisin 

other industries what they are 

sag 5 —— om sales av ——e- 

oT profits and making for better 

pon Be ge 8 some of the most telling 

blows against the H.C.L. are being dealt 

by leagues and associations for cooperative 

buying. So, why not handle the fire 
menace by the same effective means? 

Cooperative fire protection dates from 
the first village fire company with its 
bucket brigade, | hand engine, and its plan 
of campaign, as expressed by the French 
habitant c ief i in the following words, “De 
mans vork de ingine and de boys carry de 
vot.” 

These old companies did i ape 
but as towns — into cities, cage Edd 
way to the splendidly equipped, efficien 


saved throu 


paid, modern metropolitan fire ¢ 


ments. Rural fire 
been conspicuous 
one who has witnessed the av 


ment nor organization. 


rotection has, he 
2 its absence, 


fire can fail to recall the feeling of ab 
helplessness which comes over him | 
he views the futile efforts of an exeif 
crowd to extinguish it with neither | 


California Leads in Rural Fire P 
Early in 1918, because of the 


need of the nation and its allies for fos . | 
the elements of the fire problem were ) 


before California farmers. Largely thro 
the farm bureaus, many communities 


quick to respond. 


Volunteer comp 


usually consisting of twelve to fifteen m _ 


were formed, each of which s 


two men best-qualified to act as 


assistant. chief. 


seat, assisted in 


County agents, 
several cases the fire chief of the 
erfecting the org 


tion, after which the chief and his s 
were appointed state fire wardens “T 
structed in their duties by the § 


Forester. 


Ww 


were usually deputized by the 
Sheriff. 
Here, then, we have exemplified thet 
cooperation. However, only a b 
There are 

any of which can ree 


spirit of 
ginning has been 

too many fires, m 
should be eliminate 


The little trailer fire-fighting 


with fire 


extinguishers, extra 


CO 


a 


ee 


shovels, ladders and other simple eg 
ment, although remarkably effe ' 
capable of being greatly improved. 


not at all unlikely that we may in a’ ew 
equipm 
rhaps one man will be stationed: 


years have small motorized 
and 
the fire-house at all times. 


One light truck, 


oy a ladder, fire axes, wire-cutte 


other simple equipment was 


ak 


Arbuckle during 1919, and 
cost several times over in 


e 


In order that they might ioe : 
oo power in enforcing the state fin 
and county fire ordinance, these 


Arg » 


carrying & 
chemical tank with fifty fee at 


property saved. Such an outfit, if g 
of fires. 


buildings se well as in. grain sad a 


erly handled, will take care 


fact, most fires in cities are e 


with chemical engines of approx 


this capacity. 


Remarkable Results Realized 


More than 400 rural fire companieg 
been on the job in California d the 
last two years, and the value of propet 


estimate. 
of 





be seen written all over the 
tabulated results. 

On farms, carelessness is 
most apt to result disastrously 
in connection with the follow- 
me Use of oil lights about the 

house and barn; storage of 
line and oil; disposal of all 
inds of inflammable rubbish, 
operation of harvesters, hay- 
presses, trucks and other ma- 
chinery; smoking in the hay 
barn or Soins Maswnetnds stor- 
ing hay which is net properly 
cured, and many others. 

A very few fires result from 
lightning or absolutely unfore- 
seen accidents like the following 
which ha last year: A 
small whir hype picked up a 
a and dropped it across 

-power transmission line 
and set 





ten cents 
The Woodl 


home two and on 


reserve corps was 
among automobile o 


teered to carry e 


grain fires were e 


equipment, extin 





- fully half an 





wi through 
fire to the field. In any event, 
one or two good fire extinguish- 


Try out the fire-fighting apparatus once a month 


Ccetionsd isn 


one day by this al 
One Contra Costa com 
before it had received 


their efforts is hs 
apa county has twenty-tht 
them, and in 1918 the fi 
loss in that county was 


organi 


2a 


per pee eS . 
out a fire in the attic of all 
fom ore after being notiiit 
4 a relayed telephone ¢alh 
e BE 


damage was slight. 
In Stanislaus county at 


owners | 


the county seat, who 


nish 
‘ ay 


men and tools to fires, . 


Pie 


p 


set under a trestle by a passl 
train, saving both the i 
and a field of grain from 
struction. It is p rd 
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Farmers and Co.—The New Wholesale Firm 


ID you ever hire a gang of men to 
cut your corn crop and later dis- 
cover a deep-seated conviction on 
that since there was only so 
much corn to be cut it was to their evident 
- advantage to “‘soldier” on the job as much 
as possible? This same theory, magnified 
to national and even international pro- 
portion, seems to control the minds and 
actions of large groups of labor men who 
maintain that there is in the world only so 
much work to be done; hence, the less 
done by each laborer, the more jobs te be 
Givided. among those who labor. 
Some farmers, even, anges seized this 
theory as an argument for limiting pro- 
ee so that there may be a tien 


ice for each bushel or bale produced. 
The. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
however, is on record for maximum pro- 


duction consistent with good farm prac- 
tise and distributing facilities. Secretary 
Meredith has been showing the fallacy of 
this limited production theory in his 
pumerous s, where he has ex- 
plained how it is impossible to have over- 
production if the distribution is just and 
itable and is in good —— order. 
instance, the corn-cutters will agree 
that it is good practise to cut all the corn 
they can if they cut on shares. The im- 
iate and equitable distribution of the 
esults of their labor convinces them that 
they have nothing to fear from overpro- 


duction. 

Equitable distribution? Ah! there’s the 
mab. How can share arrangements be 
worked out in the complicated conditions 
of modern commerce, so as to be fair? 
Farmers have for a long time felt that they 
were not getting a fair share in the dis- 
tribution of the wealth of America (Hoover 
and others seem but recently to have dis- 
covered this), because of the wide spread 
between farm prices and wholesale selling 
prices of farm products. 

How to reduce this spread of prices be- 
tween producers and consumers is of course 
a much discussed question these days. In 
farm bureau circles there seem to be at 
least three rather well-defined theories or 
policies: control by commissions; free and 
open competition; and cooperative or- 
ganizations to be encouraged and developed, 
whichever of the first two is adopted. 


Plan I: Under Commission Control 


Because our railroads seemed to be natural 
monopolies, and the building of duplicat- 
ing lines purely to bring about competi- 
tion a wasteful plan, and since the public 
had granted rights of eminent domain to 
the railroads, we finally decided it to be in 
the public interest to put the railroads 
under the control of an interstate com- 
merce commission. Likewise, water and 
light companies and,other public utilities 
have been placed undercommission control. 
ulation by commission is already in 
operation in many cities and states and is 
laying its hand not only on the so-called 
middlemen, but also on the marketing 
machinery ep genre by the farmers them- 
Selves, as in the cases of the milk commis- 
sions against the dairymen. Legislation 
may be passed that will distinguish be- 
tween the cooperation of farmers for in- 
cTeased production or better marketing in 
the public interest, and these combinations 
of speculators in restraint of trade which 
48 so clearly against the public interest. 
Such legislation will relieve farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the unjust perseeution 
which some of them have suffered in the 
recent past. However, if a national polic 
of eontrolling the marketing of farm prod- 
; by commission is adopted, farmers 
3 themselves will have to stand for a certain 
| mount of regulation under this commis- 
_ Sion. The fear that this regulation will be 
© stringent and too restrictive to be 
for either farmers or the public is 


‘ 
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causing some farm bureaus to be lukewarm 
in their advocacy of commissions for super- 
vising the ‘purveying of foodstuffs. 


Plan 2: Free and Open Competition 


The Attorney-General of the United States 
in his statements before a committee of 
Congress, compared the overhead control 
of business by commissions to the autoe- 
racy of the German government which 
seemed to be efficient for the time being, 
but in the end led to disaster, 

Even if admission is made that the good 
old American method of free and open 
competition sometimes seems unscientific, 
he still feels that it is the method best. 
suited to American human nature which 
chafes under governmental dictation. or 
under any unusual restrictions that seem 
to tend to keep the able and energetic 
from forging ahead. He feels, therefore 
that the decree of the federal court, accepted 
by ea pomewah mises more ultimate help 
toward proper distribution than could any 
commission over the packers. He main- 
tains that since unfair trade practises are 
illegal and so’ make the offender liable to 
contempt of court, and since the De- 

ment of Justice has an able group of 
wyers specially trained for handling such 
cases, therefore the farm bureaus cane t 
prompt action and definite results when- 
ever they can place in the possession of the 
Department of Justice real evidences that 
= is not — and dpen competition in 
packing, business. 

Some one says, “The whole trouble is 
to collect the evidence.” The Attorney- 
General seems to feel that there is ample 
authority now for collecting the evidence, 
provided the clues are sufficiently definite, 
and he argues that even a commission 
would have to be furnished something to 
start on. 


Cooperative Business Organizations 


If the producer himself owns part of the 
machi of distribution of his products 
he is likely to be in better position to get 
his fair share of the consuming price than 
otherwise. Far more than some people 
realize, the American farmers do own and 
control cooperative associations, exchanges, 
and other business enterprises that 
have to do with the distribution of farm 
products. The California Fruit Exchange, 
the Dairymen’s League, The Peanut Asso- 
eiations are a very few typical examples. 
The state of Minnesota alone has more than 
3,000 farmers’ cooperative organizations 
and Wisconsin has more than 2,000. 

The encouragement and fostering or 
strengthening of cooperative business’ or- 
— to take care of specialized 
arming industries or special marketing 
problems has been a part of the program 
of nearly every farm bureau that ever 
been organized. Generally speaking, 
however, the bureaus themselves have 
conducted coo tive business only as 
educational demonstrations until a defi- 
nitely organized business group might 
develop to take over the business as a co- 
operative commercial venture. 

The conservative view-point is expressed 
in a Tennessee constitution: ‘The County 
Council of Agriculture, as an organization 
shall not engage in buying, selling nor 
trading activities, nor shall it hold stocks 
or bonds in ———— s undertaking 
such activities. It may encourage, how- 
ever, the organization of such activities or 
industries as may seem necessary and ad- 
visable to the board of directors.” The 
farm bureaus that have thought of them- 
selves as semi-public institutions helping 
to administer public funds and to super- 


vise public officials (county agents) have 
naturally held back freee ~—. i 
competition with tradesmen and dealers 
who paid taxes for the support of the farm 
bureau work, unless flagrant abuses or un- 
usual conditions made it clearly in the 
public interest to do so. 

State Federations of Farm Bureaus, or- 
ganized on the theory that they are not 
restricted in their actions like the county 
bureaus because they do not directly deal 
with public funds or with agents paid 
from public funds, have in some cases 
frankly and intentionally begun to fune- 
tion as wholesale marketing agencies. 


Farm Bureaus as Market Vehicles 


The Tilmois Agricultural Association, 
which is the name of the Illinois state farm 
bureau a has developed its — 
wholesale busin to large proportions, 
especially on the buying side. As only 
one of its activities, it contracts for the 
eutput of several rock phosphate mills, has 
its own inspector to test the cars before 
they leave the mill, and distributes through 
the county bureaus several hundred thou- 
sand tonsa year. The fact that the county 
bureaus seem to be essential units for the 
proper operations of this wholesale business 
may account for the tendency in Illinois 
to feel that. the county bureaus should not 
cooperate with the state and government 
in employing ere agents, but should 
themselves, out of their membership fees, 
hire bureau managers. The bureaus 
would then become primarily cooperative 
commercial organizations. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau Federation 
is doing the wholesale business for a large 
number of local exchanges and associa- 
tions, handling many different ucts. 
It is believed that the consolidation of 
this state wholesale work into the onestate 
farm bureau office, instead of having state 
mrrwy wo for each — kind of 
product (wool association, fruit § 
ete.), will save overhead expense rae 
for better management and more efficient 
marketing. 

Likewise it is felt that the individual 
farmer back in the county prefers to pay 
one $10 membership fee to his farm bureau, 
rather than $1 to each of ten associations 
(wool, fruit, dairy, grain, etc.). There are 
those who feel that special associations 
may handle the problems of specialized 
crops better than one big office can do and 
that greater decentralization gives more 
opportunity for initiative and the growth 
of leadership. If the Michigan plan is ~ 
able to overcome the disruptive forces of 
jealousy and self-satisfaction it will be a 
valuable demonstration in the wholesale 
phase of cooperative marketing. 

The above-mentioned activities of these 
two state federations, and similar activities 
in others, are raising some fundamental 

uestions that will have to be’ solved by 
the farm bureau membership itself: 

Can any farm bureau federation con- 
tinue to do wholesale marketing while 
made up of units that are cooperating with 
the government in the employment of 
county agents? Or should the farm 
bureau federation promote and help to 
create purely commercial organizations 
as auxiliaries for doing this wholesale mar- 
keting work? Or should the 
bureaus that make up the federation eut 
themselves loose from all government 
funds so as to be perfectly free to do com- 
mercial business as farm bureaus? Or 
will the possibility of public good to come 
from better marketing methods so impress 
those who control governmental a 
priations that the farm bureaus be 
encouraged to carry on cooperative mar- 
keting while still in partnership with the 
government? 

‘Each state will have to answer according 
to its needs and conditions. 
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How Prohibition Helps will lose their tidiness; saloons will increase—in a word, it 
become a ‘factory town’.” 

ST as we predicted, neither of the old parties mentions the We have been thinking that factory town conditions 

liquor question in their platforms. They know that the due to foreign labor and low wages. After all, the conditions 
forward-looking people of this country, who are in the majority, probably due to the kind of work the people do. On the ¢ 
would not stand for a return of the saloon, and neither party hand, all authorities agree that farm work, especially when it 
felt like taking a slap at the noisy minority who want to see the varied in nature, as is usually the case, helps i in the develop; 
saloons again debauching the young manhood of the country. of char acter. We should think of these things when we com 

If the facts were known about the evils of liquor there would __ the relative advantages of life in the city and on the farm. 
be no danger whatever that we should ever repeal the laws calling 
for strict enforcement of prohibition. We therefore give some of . . 
these facts here, and will give others from time to time. A Great Victory, Heartily Deserved 

In Australia some sick-benefit societies do not admit even ~ 
moderate drinkers to membership. The average week’s sickness 
per member of these for a year averages 1.2 per cent. The aver- 
age for societies not thus limiting their membership is 2.3 per 
cent, practically twice as much. The average duration of sick- 
ness per case is 6.4 weeks in the societies that do not admit 
drinkers, 10.9 in the others. 

In a study made by Osler and McCrae some years ago of the 
death rate in cases of pneumonia, the rate for abstainers was 
18.5 per cent; for moderate drinkers, twenty-five per cent; for : 
iiactlorate drinkers, 52.8 per cent. Drinkers ai not only votes. What they stood. for, and which Way. they _would 
more liable to have pneumonia, but they are more liable to die was immaterial ; the end justified the means, - political pe 
from it when they do get it. We shall have an end to the thug and the highbinder and: 

dissolute ward politician. They can not be elected anyn 


In a study-made in Boston of the children of ten temperate Th Kiger 4 ‘ats { ing th ‘ll d to 
and ten intemperate families, the findings were: Number of anny Waeen Pree Se See ee eee 
defeat. The fear of women voting will have practically as 


children, temperate families, sixty-one; intemperate, fifty-seven; : ‘ plinet : 
died in infancy; five and twenty-five respectively (the first figure effect as their actually voting, so far as nominating candi 
relates to the temperate families); St. Vitus’s dance, two andone; ~™ concerned. : P 
idiotic, none and six; dwarfed or deformed, two and ten; epileptic, We hope and believe, however, that woman will recog 
none and five; normal children, fifty and ten. Is it fair to the and exercise her citizenship duty from the very start. We 
children that are to constitute the next generation of workers to for a heavy vote among the women in November, unless . 
permit the sale of intoxicating liquors? courts interfere with the nineteenth amendment. It is Up 
The advocates of liquor quote with horror the decrease in the women to prove themselves worthy of their Jong-with 
public revenues from the liquor business. Who pays these right. Whatever they do, however, they are to be cong 
revenues? Look into the homes of drunkards and see the de- lated on having won the right to. vote. 
spairing women, the hungry, poorly clad children, and find the 
answer. It is a crime to raise public funds from such sources. ’ icar 
The increased wealth due to sober workmen will easily compensate Nature’s Balance a Delicaie One 
for any loss of revenue from so evil a source. F all jack-rabbits could outrun all coyotes the coyotes ¥ 
starve out and jack-rabbits would then becomé a serious p 
. +s . . as indeed they: have in localities in which the coyote has be 
Working Conditions on Farms and in Factories exterminated. f If all coyotes could outrun all jack-rabbits, t 
the jack-rabbits would soon be exterminated, and the coya 
TUDENTS of vocational education have made a careful would starve. But nature has provided that some coyotes ¢ 
study of the educational value of different kinds of employ- outrun some jack-rabbits, so that there is always left some f 
ment. They find that any work which requires the exercise of for the coyotes. 
judgment and independent thought has high educational value, A thousand and one other delicate balances between li 
while routine work in which the same operations are performed things are to be found in nature. The most interesting, and per” 
over and over again without limit has practically no value of haps the most important, is found in the work of the tiny orgaey 
this kind. isms—bacteria, molds, etc.,—that cause decay. If the remail 
~ Unfortunately the minute division of labor in most kinds of - of dead plants and animals did not decay, it would not be mail 
factory work has proceeded so far that each operator is confined centuries until all the carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere ¥ 
to very narrow limits in the tasks he performs. These tasks soon be tied up in the remains of dead plants, and plant life 
become purely routine, requiring no exercise of intelligence or . disappear for lack of its principal source of nourishment. 
judgment. The workers become mere machines, have no in- than-half the weight of the water-free materials in plante® 
terest in their work, and watch the clock impatiently for closing carbon, all of which is obtained from the carbonic acid gas in @ 
time. In their leisure hours they seek excitement that will _ air. Without plant life animal life would be impossible. Bacter 
counteract the depressing effect of their indoor tasks. Speaking molds and other organisms of decay, are thus the basis 
of the moral and social effects of such work, one of the leading life on this good old globe of ours. 
authorities says: 
“Tf a manufacturer locates in such a place’ he i is speaking 
of a rural community having clean political conditions, high The Road to Wealth 
moral tone, well-kept gardens, and so on—‘‘and employs 3,000 
of the men, women and children in purely automatic, noisy, high- \HROUGHOUT much of the past summer, highway construe 
speed work, the town will change very materially in one generation. tion in a certain part of Ohio made necessary a long de! 
Its politics will become corrupt and its morals lax; its citizenship A-bright-minded farm boy hit on a good, profitable plan. 7 
will lose its former mental stability and fly eagerly and earnestly constructed a temporary plank bridge, over which automa 
from one spectacular ‘ism’ to another; its families will be ‘on could detour a few feet from the main road. For the small 
nervous edge, with family discipline gone; its yards and houses of twenty-five cents he opened the gate to his fathe 





E believe the women of America, particularly of the farmy 

and small towns, will avail themselves of the right to vot 
Even if they do not, however, the adoption of the ninete 
constitutional amendment will be a good thing. % 

Political parties hereafter will be afraid to nominate im 
whom the women will oppose. They will be obliged to-n 
higher type of candidate than ever before. In the old d 
the bad ones, not the good ones—parties nominated men Is 
because of their geographical location or their ability to) 
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permitted motorists to drive through the fields, along the fence, 

half-mile, and emerge upon the constructed highway at the 
other end of the closed-off stretch of road. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to pick up from $10 to $25 in a single day, 


for the road is 2 main one and there were few drivers who would 
not prefer to pay twenty-five cents rather than turn around and 
detour several miles out of the way. That boy earned enough 
money in this one way last. summer to give him a year or two 
at the State Agricultural College. 

A few of the thousands of automobile drivers who availed 
themselves of the privilege called it a graft. It is an imposition, 
however, to ask a farmer to open his gates and allow travelers 
to cut up a field without reasonable recompense. That bright- 
minded boy was quick to see Opportunity and to make it pay. 


Bumper Crops in the Middle West 


is too early*to secure actual figures, but expert preliminary 
estimates point to record-breaking crops in the Middle West. 


Towa and Illinois have produced a bumper eorn crop. Early 


fears of a diminished oat 
yield have proved groundless. 
Threshing reports show a 
heavy yield and a good 
quality of grain. If the freight 
ears needed to ship the crop 
ean be obtained, steadily and 
surely (so that it will not be 
dumped upon the market all 
at once when prices are low- 
est, or can not reach the 
market when prices are high- 
ést) the farmers of the Middle 
West will have more ready 
money this winter than ever 
before. 

The effect of this pros- 
perity is already evident 
upon the money market, 
which has loosened up very 
materially within the last 
few weeks. The farmers not 
only have earned a fortune, 
they are spending it—not foolishly or extravagantly, but 
judiciously. More tractors, trucks and agricultural machinery 
are being bought. or contracted for in Iowa, Illinois and other 
Midwestern states this fall than ever before. 

Moreover, farmers show no inclination to be discouraged by 
the industrial unrest which has been so noticeable in the cities. 
Labor has been searce and high-priced,but there has been enough 
to produce and harvest a record-breaking crop. Most of the 

complaints come from men who do not employ any, at any 
price. There have been few instances of crops rotting in the 
field for lack of labor. Cooperation is going a long way toward 
solving the labor problem. Neighborhoods are joining hands 
and getting the crops in. 


Publish and Punish the Profiteers 


Sate merchants are using the increased freight rates as an- 


excuse for raising the price of their goods beyond all reason. 
This is a form of graft which should not be tolerated another 
minute. 

Our attention has been called to the profiteering of certain 
retail shoe dealers. They are adding a dollar or two to the already 
high price of shoes, saying the increased freight rate makes this 
hecessary. Let us see. There are four freight shipments of the 
leather in a pair of shoes; the hide from the stock-farm to the 

, Slaughter-house, the hide from the slaughter-house to the tan- 
nery, the leather from the tannery to the shoe factory, the shoes 
tfle factory to the retail store, An expert has figured out 
that each one of these movements costs three-fourths of a cent a 
pound, at the old rate. An increase of twenty-five per cent would 
mean an increase of three-sixteenths of a cent a pound. Assum- 
ing that five pounds of hide, equal to about four pounds of 
leather, go into a pair of shoes, and that a completed pair of 
oes weighs four pounds, the total freight increase on the four 
shipments of hide, leather, shoes and containers amouuts to four 
cents on a pair of shoes. Allowing another cent for materials 
Other than leather in the shoes, here is a total increase, because 
of the freight rates, of five cents on a pair of shoes. 

What exeuse has the retail shoe dealer for adding a dollar or 

two to the price of shoes because of a five-cent freight increase? 
ch action calls for punishment, the sooner the better. It would 
ea grand thing if every community could publish tae names of 
local profiteers. 


“Now, boys, the straightest furrow wins the prize” 


F ailure To Vote Is Treason 


fj joow man who does not vote is perhaps not so bad as the man 
who s2lls his vote, but he is not much better as a citizen. 
Good government depends upon good men being nominated for 
office and good men exereising their right of franchise. 

No man can present any valid excuse, other than sickness 
or similar disaster, for remaining away from the polls. Even if 
no one of the candidates for any office particularly appeals to 
him, one must of necessity be better than the others. It is the 
good citizen’s duty to find out which man is the best qualified 
and vote for him. Not to vote is to permit. the vote of the 
corrupt candidate to top the others. It is not only a sign of 
negligence on the part of the qualified voter; but a sign of posi- 
tive disloyalty. 

Every reader of The Farm Journal owes it to himself and 
herself to vote this fall for every office, from township clerk to 
president of the United States. The day may be bad, the roads 
may be poor ; but the government can be good only when good 
people make it so and keep it so. There is a certain form of 

treachery which consists of 
doing nothing. Exercise your 
franchise or abandon your 
citizenship. There is no 
middle ground. 


The Unsavory Odor 
of a Packing Plant 


OWA courts have been 

busy for weeks investigat- 
ing the affairs of a $5,000,000 
packing house which has a 
most unsavory odor long be- 
fore any actual killing is 
begun. The plant seems to 
have been established—on 
paper only—mainly for the 
benefit of a lot of smooth- 
talking stock salesmen who 
kept $250 of every $1,000 
subscribed for: stock. This 
meant the tidy little sum of 
$1,000,000 for the amount actually subseribed, before the courts 
stepped in and stopped the game, there being no packing plant 
in sight at the time. . ’ 

It is high time this stock-promotion game were ended once 
and for all, even if some of the men who have fattened thereon, 
to the extent of millions of dollars, are sent to prison for a long 
term of years. In the Iowa case it has developed that farm 
widows have suffered heavy loss, even their life-insurance money 
going into bottomless coffers. Men who would deliberately rob 
the widows of their endowments and leave them at the merey 
of the world, compelled to do arduous labor in their old age, de- 
serve no pity. There is not a cell in any prison but is too 
good for such creatures. 


Who’s Had a Good Watermelon Lately ? 





£4 the people who live in cities it would be cruel to recall the 
delicious watermelons we used Ao raise. They can’t get such 
melons now, and the consumption of this formerly delicious farm 
product is enormously less than it would be were it not for the 
deterioration in quality of the melens. 

. The trouble all came about as the result of the work of a 
well-meaning scientist who attempted to “improve” market 
varieties of melons. Georgia is our principal producer of water- 
melons. They formerly grew varieties down there that were 
nearly all meat, the rind being very thin and easily broken in 
handling. The meat inside was food fit for the gods. The 
darkies who harvested the melons, those who loaded them on 
boats or in cars, and those who delivered them to dealers when 
they reached the city markets, were always careful to drop a 
few so as to get all they wanted to eat. 

The scientist who is responsible for the change sought to 
produce a melon with a thicker, tougher rind, that would stand 
transportation and rough handling better. In this he was emi- 
nently successful. But he played a mean trick on the inside of the 
melon. The melons commonly seen on the markets nowadays 
may look as good as ever when cut, but the meat is tough and not 
well flavored, and it is no pleasure to eat one. Yet we keep on 
trying, in the hope that some day we may strike one of the old- 
fashioned kind grown to eat instead of to ship 1,000 miles to mar- 
ket. The scientist quit too soon; he should have kept on till he 
got both the rind and the in’ards of the melon to suit those of us 
who know what a good melon tastes like. 
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Tim says, October is the month to pick apples, 
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October days, how calm they seem; 

How Nature seems to doze and dream, 
With hills wrapped in a purple haze; 

The fields in silent slumber lie, 

The white clouds sail across the sky— 
How fair are the October days. 


OME of your corn get caught by the 
frost? Too bad! The best market 
for it is through the hogs. 


A pretty and serviceable walk on a lawn 
can be made of irregular flat stones laid 
two or three inches apart, so that the grass 
can grow between them. 


Twenty-one tons of stumping powder 
were purchased through the Island County 
Farm Bureau of Washington during one 
month at a definite saving of over $1,500. 


African stock-feeders know the value of 
corn silage for fattening cattle. Much of 


’ the work there is done with oxen, and the 


old oxen are fattened for beef. Silage is 
used in fattening them. 


Put your farm machinery in sheds, and 
fix it up in tip-top shape this winter. A 
shed will cost some more than formerly, 
but the advance in building materials gen- 
erally has not been nearly so great as that 
on machinery. 


Teacher: “Give me a sentence and 
we'll see if we can change it to the impera- 
tive mood.” Pupil: “The horse draws the 
eart.”” Teacher: “Very good. Now please 
change the sentence to an imperative.” 
Pupil: “Get up!” 

A mixture prepared as follows will keep 
the agricultural implements from rusting: 
Melt together lard and powdered resin, one 
part of the latter to three of the former, 
and if it is desired add a little lampblack. 
Paint the iron or steel with a brush. 


Automobilists, attention! Before you 
drive on, after lunching beside the road, 
gather up every scrap of rubbish and either 
carry it foes to be burned, or find a place 
to deposit it, where it will surely remain 
hidden. Mrs. Viola F. Richards. 


“Apples by motor-truck” is J. F. 
Bryant’s plan of marketing from his farm 
near Dover, N. J. He delivers about 1,000 
barrels a year to Newark and vicinity—an 
endless job without a truck. Bryant used 
his truck almost every day for two years 
without any repairs. G. 


A bottomless half-bushel measure fits 
nicely inside an ordinary grain sack. Place 
sack and measure on the ground, fill the 
measure and, by lifting it up, the contents 
are dropped into sack. The process is re- 
peated until the sack is full of potatoes, 
walnuts, or whatever is being picked up. 


“Creosoting posts is a nasty job,” 
writes oné’ of Our Folks. Just so; but 
creosoted posts outlast untreated wooden 

ts. If anybody objects to treat- 
ing the posts, and wants to pay 
somebody else for doing it, it’s 
all the same in the end. Good 
creosoted posts can be bought 
through your local dealer. 


A saving of $300 or more was 
made by farmers in Kent county, 
De!., who bought binder twine 
collectively last summer. They 
ee. 15,000 pounds through a 

dealer. A firm, outside the 
county bid a trifle lower, but the 
buyers decided to place the order 
with the Jocal firm that made the 
best bid. 


wife is a policeman’s whistle. To leave a 
half-baked cake, or the churning, or dough- 
nuts frying, is very annoying. The men 
may be at the barns, or a quarter of a 
mile away in some field. From either of 
these places the whistle call can reach 
them. The human voice can not. 


It is not necessayy to renew the exterior 
metal work on buildings every two or 
three years. A new coat of paint every 
year or two mf&y make business consider- 
ably less brisk for the tinner and roofer, 
but it will save the owner of the building 
a lot of money and keep the painters busy. 


Mail-boxes are so expensive now: that 
it is worth while to protect them by an 
occasional coat of paint. Ordinary house 

aint answers the purpose very well, but 
or boxes finished in a Japan, stove enamel 
makes a very good refinish. It imparts a 
brilliant, glossy black, and stands exposure 
splendidly. 


Gather bacteria now to inoculate leg- 
umes next spring. Soil containing legume 
bacteria, if dried.and stored for at least a 
year, will produce nodules on the next cro 
as well as fresh soil taken from the field. 
The man planning to seed soybeans or 
sweet clover for the first time next spring 
should get his inoculating soil from some 


























Or have you a pit elevator inside the 
corn-crib, like the one shown? 


> aé > tees ‘ age 


thes Cel 


. Or do you flirt with backache in this style? 








neighbor’s field this fall. Soil so collectat 
may be put into bags, and allowed to dry 
in some convenient storage. A pound @ 
soil for each pound of seed is more thay 
enough. 


“They are rubber. Weather won’t hut 
’em.”’ So some folks leave their maching 
belts out in the wet and the cold. Thin® 
how few years the belt has lasted that hay 
been served that way; then take in thy 
new one you had to buy, and see how mud 
longer it will last. ou will find it 
last from one-third to one-half longer, 
There are many reasons why coopem 
tive creameries and cheese factories should, 
handle patron’s butter and eggs. No ad: 
ditional equipment is necessary; there ay 
facilities for storage; patrons can. say 
time; poultry supplies can be purchag 
collectively for patrons; eggs can & 
shipped in same car as dairy products, 7 


Lime boosted alfalfa yields for ©, 
Hemlin, Lisle, Mo. He sowed alfalfa 
a piece of good red land last fall, s 
half of it he put a small application¢d 
lime. He got more than twice as much & 
falfa last summer where limed. The lim 
was paid: for by the first cutting. He wil 
use more lime. His neighbor ordered 
car, which he will put on alfalfa. 


It is a mistake to put off plowing 
late in the winter or early spring. 
ground is often heavy and sometit 
actually too wet to plow in the fall,1 
the action of the frost will repair 
damage, or most of it, at least, if the pli 
ing is None early. In the spring, g 
should not be plowed unless it is d 

Indiana. z 


least, that is the conclusion we draw ff 
letters from all over the country. Fa 
folks who have woodlots have a chance! 
cash in on this situation. Another 

We are told by good authority that th 
will not be enough saws to go aro hs 
winter. Order early. The season will soo” 
be here. In a later issue will be an art 
on wood cutting. 


Your farm may be in your name 
may be free from the heavy hand of 
mortgage, but are you not simply hol 
it in trust? Your children will call } 
blessed if you.leave two blades of 
growing where only one grew before. E 
thing comes from the soil. Give it yt 
best and you will be rewarded; take 
from it and you rob the soil, and also 
self. W. H., Ti 


Sometime ago I saw in The Farm 
nal that some one wanted to know f 
pumpkins would do for silage. I put sd 
into the silo year before last, right with 
the corn. We threw them on the wagoa” 
with the corn and they had to be brokel” 
up a little Sdee they would 
in the cutter. When we took 
out of the silo in the winter 
were just as good as when t 
went in. e 
Pennsylvania. H. Charles Ebe Pe 


To lay drain tiles to an engineer's 
grade is the only safe way, unles 
the fall is very great. . : 
chance on having them laid wrong 
is certainly a poor business prope 
sition, with both tile and labe 
expensive as they are. The fa 
that water runs the til 
as soon as they are laid is by 
means proof that they are 


(Continued on page 114] 
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The Apple 
_ of Your Eye 


Country boys are ripening into manhood over all 


the hills and dales of America. Some of them are _ 


destined for city careers. Others will go a-wandering 
after vanishing rainbows or grow up to be the tumble- 
downs of tomorrow. But most of these sons of today 
will be the successful farmers of the future. 


What ambition guides the boy who is the apple of 
your eye? Nothing in life is more important than the 
training of your sons, If the boy is temperamentally 
fitted for the city, let him go, but ifhe has a bent toward 
farming be sure that he has every chance to find it out, 
lest the rainbow tempt him away. 


Do not fail to give him a personal interest in the 
farm life about him as he grows up. Nothing so 
thrills a boy as ownership—possession— partnership. 
Entrust him with modern, labor-saving machines, 
Put a plot of ground or some live stock in his care and 
see how keenly he responds. To neglect him is to 


commit a sad error. 


But there is one course worse than neglecting him, 


and that is to “give” the boy something; let him 
glow with an owner’s pride over it until it is ready to 
market—and then keep the proceeds. No , 
father can affordsuch double dealing with 
his son. Many a lad has lost his faith in 


the farm in just this way. 


To bring the boy up with a love and 
admiration for farming is a serious matter. 
It is man’s work and woman’s work, and 
it is worth all it costs, Careful, thoughtful 
planning in the days of boyhood may 
banish many a heartache from the years 
to come. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (uvcorPoRATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses s 
in the United States 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Steer Feeders’ Profits and Hens’ Teeth 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 











EN who made money feeding steers 

last winter are as scarce as hens’ 

teeth. I have been through the 
corn belt, have talked with veteran feed- 
ers, and all have told the same story: “I 
lost money.” 

In Nebraska, where steer feeders ought 
to make a profit if any place, many feeders 
over the state sent steers to market at 
losses of $75 a head. Some feeders report 
even larger losses. 

Experiment station feeding tests, which 
are the thermometers of steer feeding 

rofits and losses, tell the same story— 

osses ranging from $10 or $12 to $40 or 

_ $45 a head. Even the silage ration—the 

one that will cut down the losses if given 

a ghost of a chance—failed to show a 

profit. In some cases, hogs following 
steers showed a loss. 

Take the steers at the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station, for instance. There were 
five lots of the steers. Lot 1, got 16.9 
pounds of corn and 12.14 pounds of alfalfa 
a head a day. Lot 2: Corn, 12.21 pounds; 
silage, 27.73 pounds; alfalfa, 3.74 pounds. 
Lot 3: Corn, 11.13; molasses meal, 4.21; 
silage, 28.12; alfalfa, 2.49. Lot 4: Corn, 
11.08; oilmeal, 2.53; silage, 28.39; alfalfa, 
8.31. Lot 5: Corn, 5.64; oilmeal, 2.53; 
hominy, 5.4; silage, 28.36; alfalfa, 3.22. 

The. lowest loss per steer was in lot 3, a 
loss of $28.32 a head; the biggest loss was 
$35.74 a head in lot 5.. The cattle were fed 
160 days. Had they been placed on the 
market a month sooner (they were a 
praised April 21) they would have lost a: 
about half as much. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
two lots of steers were fed to com- 


felt just the same way about it—that they 
were through with feeding steers. 


Silage-Fed Steers Lost Least 


In Ohio, practically all beef producers lost 
money last year. In many cases fat steers 
sold for the same price per pound as the 
thin steers that were put on feed in the fall. 
However, records kept by those feeders in 
cooperation with the county agents show 
that steers fed on rations which included 
silage were fed with less loss than those on 
dry feed, such as shock corn and liberal 
quantities of mixed hay. That is the big 
lesson of the feeding in nearly every case. 

“Most of the feeders who feed year in 
and year out expected to lose money when 
they filled their feed lots last fall,’”’ said 
one Indiana feeder at the convention. “We 
lose money one year and make money an- 
other year. The new feeders who 
in last fall will suffer most, for they will 
stay out for good now.” 


What Do the Losses Mean? 


Undoubtedly quite a few feeders will quit 
because of the heavy losses last spring. 
Result, fewer beef animals will be fattened. 

By all that’s logical, this should mean 
high prices, and profits for the feeders who 


. stick. On the other hand, if all feeders ac- 


cepted this theory, nobody would quit 
feeding, and there would be just as many 
cattle going to market as there were last 
ear, if there were enough animals for the 
eed lots. It is reported that breeders in 
Montana and Minnesota are cutting down 
their herds. 
Back of the feeding business is the range 


lunged ° 


business. Breeders on the ranges are 
ting down on their production of fee 
for the corn-belt feed lots. It all set 
down to this: There are not enough eat 
to go around, and feeders have to pay t@ 
much for the stuff that goes into their le 
Taking it all in all, something will have 
take the place of the ranges for su plyi 
feed-lot animals, Production of b aby be 

is one way out. 


Prices on Teeter Board 


Prices for stock at the stock-yards are ex 
plained by the “supply and demand” ™ 
theory. That is, if the supply of animals 
coming to market any one da 
prices will be lower than usual, ‘by there is 
a demand for only about so much stock 
every day. If the supply is light, prices 
will be high. 
But this explanation must allow for” 
other conditions. E. C. Brown, President 
of the National Live Stock Exchange, said 
before the Indiana cattle feeders, that ong | 
of the biggest factors affecting prices 
livestock is the increase or decrease it” 
prices of feed. 
“This may not be a controlling factor 
so far as range stock is concerned; 
range cattle prices are invariably affected 
and must rise or fall with the prices of 
grain-fed stock. This relationship is im 
no way fixed upon any standard mar 
but is merely reflected in the general re 
of prices. Packers are acquainted with — 
the grain crop situation and constantly” 
watch the crop barometer. It follows that 
their shrewd buyers can not be ex cl © 
to pay high prices for stock finish # 
cheap feeds. This, therefore, {3 oné 
of the principal things to 





pare the value of crushed barley 
and shelled corn. The loss on 
those fed barley was $35.84 and 
of those fed corn was $40.46, in- 
eluding returns from hogs that 
followed the steers. The profit 
from pork was four times as great 
per steer in. the lots where shelled 
corn was fed. The barley-fed steers 
are shown above. 

At the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station, five lots of steers 
were fed. The losses were from 





watched by you gentlemen. 


Prices Fluctuate Too Widely 


“So long as any commodity is sold 4 
on a market influenced by 
laws of supply and demand we 
must expect prices to rise and fall. 7 
I am convineed, however, 

such wide swings as have recent 
occurred are wholly unnecess 

and that they are avoidable 
proper steps are taken. 








$21.20 to $32.50 a head. The 
heaviest loss was in the lot get- 
ting a full corn ration. 

At the Indiana Experiment 
Station, seven lots were fed. The 
losses ranged from $24.52 to 
$33.65 -a head, including pork. I 
was present at the Indiana Cattle 
Feeders’ Convention, when the 
figures quoted were announced, 
and one veteran feeder who 
lost heavily last winter stepped 
out into the center of the stock 
pavilion and told how completely 
cattle feeders are at the mercy of 
market conditions. Bg hs quit the 
feeding business,” was his a: 
to Indiana cattle eoderx. ere 
were other feeders present who 


Lot 3, Nebraska Experiment Station steers 


These Indiana steers lost $23.93 a head, including pork 


prices slump $1 or $2 in one market 
day, a remedy is needed. og 
“It is my suggestion that, the) 
producers’ organizations an 
stock exchanges meet with repre- 7 
sentatives of the packers and 4 | 
them to enter into an agreem 
whereby there would not be a ; 
greater fluctuation than fifty cents” 
a hundred pounds during any One 
market day upon any class 
stock. This agreement should” 
appeal to packers as well as pre 
ducers, for these breaks are IF 
ossible to foresee, hence mu 
vs most troublesome facta 
the packers’ cost sheets. a 
““T have noted cases where pr 


[Continued on page 77] _ e 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Seed-Corn, Soft Corn and Salt 


Pointers on storing seed-corn and soft corn 


S$ soon as the corn ripens, go through 
the field with seed-picking bags and 
husk the ears from the stalks that 

have produced the best corn without hav- 
ing had special advantages such as space, 
moisture, or fertility. 

Avoid large ears on stalks standing 
singly, with an unusual amount of space 
around them. Late-maturing plants with 
ears which are heavy because of an exces- 
sive amount of sap should be ignored. 

All other things being equal, choose ears 
from short, thick stalks. These are not so 
easily blown down, permit thicker plant- 
ing and, in general, are more productive 
than slender ones. Other things being 
equal, seed should be taken from stalks 
that have no suckers. 

Immediately after the seed-corn is 
gathered, the husked ears should be put 
in a dry place where there is free circula- 
tion of air. Do not let ears touch each 
other. Good seed is repeatedly ruined, be- 
cause it is thought to be dry enough when 
pe The vitality of seed is often re- 

uced by leaving it in a sack or in a pile 
for even a day after gathering. During 
warm weather, if there is any moisture in 
the cobs and kernels, the ears heat or 
mildew in a remarkably short time. 

The best possible treatment immedi- 
ately after gathering is to string the ears 
and hang them in an open shed or loft. 
Wire racks are more convenient and, in 
the end, cheaper than binder twine. Such 
racks may made from electrically 
welded lawn fencing. The cutting of the 
fencing into seed-corn racks is done with- 
out any waste. Only during unusuall 
camp weather at seed-gathering time will 
fire be necessary to dry the seed. 

After hanging in the shed or lying on 
the racks for two months, the seed-ears 
should be dry. They can remain where 
they dried or be stored in mouse-proof 
barrels, boxes, or crates during the winter. 
But in either case they must not be exposed 
to a damp atmosphere, for they will ab- 
sorb moisture and be injured. 

To keep weevils and grain moths from 
injuring stored grain, the thoroughly dried 
seed-ears should be stored in very tight 
mouse-proof ‘receptacles. with one pound 
of moth balls or naphthalene inclosed for 
each bushel of corn. 


Artificial Drying of Seed-Corn 
By ORIN CROOKER, Illinois 


Y careful selection of seed-ears and 
thoughtful attention to drying and 
storing “ae a farmer I know in Henr 
county, Iil., has developed a heavy-yield- 
ing type of Reid’s yellow dent cern that is 
ny well suited to that region. 
~He does not believe it is possible to 


Seed-corn drying overhead in the garage 





make much progress in 
improving seed - corn 
without an artificially 
heated seed-house. Quite 
a few years ago he de- 
vised a seed or drying 
house which he-also uses 
as a garage and work- 
shop. This structure is 
of the two-story bank 


pe. 

The lower floor, where 
the larger portion of the 
corn is stored, is pro- 
vided with a small hot- 
air furnace and a heat- 
ing stove of ample size. 
The furnace supplies 
heat for the floor above, 
while the heating stove 
takes care of the room 
below. From twelve to 
sixteen tons of soft coal 
are burned each season. 
Though the building 
measures ofly 40 x 20 
feet, more than $450 worth of hangers are 
needed to store the corn which can be 
housed in it. The building 
warm place for “tinkering” 
long winter months. 





rovides a 
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- Ventilators for Soft Corn 























Seed-corn hanger made from woven 
wire fence. Easy to make 


COUNTY agent in Illinois makes the 
following suggestions in regard to 
ventilators for cribs: 

“Build an A-shaped frame through the 
entire center of the crib, making it from 
fifteen to eighteen inches wide at the bot- 
tom, six inches wide at 
the top, and from five to 
eight feet high, depend- 
ing on the height of the 
crib. About every four 
feet through the length 
of the crib build an air- 
shaft opening into this 
A-shaped tunnel at the 
bottom and running to 
the top of the crib. These 
shafts should be open at 
er —— so as to aaa 
plenty of opportunity for 
circulation of air through 
the corn.” 

Another type of ventila- 
tor which is just as effec- 
tive, though more expen- 
sive but much more easily 
built, is made as follows: 

Build a double wall, 


Be sure to store seed-corn before severe weather — 


with the boards two inches apart, through 
the middle of the crib from end to end and ~ 
from bottom to top. This can be made by 
using 2 x 4’s for studding and rough 1x ~ 
4’s or 1 x 6’s spaced two inches apart for 
walls. The 2 x 4 studding should be in 
pairs held apart by blocks, so that there ~ 
will be a three or four-inch space between 9 
the studding. This will really divide each 
crib into two narrow cribs, t and one 
half feet wide. : 


Salt the Soft Corn . 


E may expect soft corn this as 

Y since corn planting was delay : 
spring. a 
To prevent molding and heating in the ~ 
cribs, salt the corn at cribbing time. ot 
about eight quarts to a forty-b a 
wagon-box full. Sprinkle the salt well over 
the corn. : 

Last fall we advised the use of salt for 
soft corn, and an elevator man in Hlinois — 
took exception to our advice. Just why 
elevator men should oppose this practise, 
we don’t know. The practise is absolutely — 
O.K. It has been tested by farmers in the} 
corn belt for several years. ia 

The salt will draw the moisture out of — 
both the cob and the grain to such an ex* ~ 
tent that in a week after husking each ear ~ 
in the crib will feel wet and clammy @ © 
the touch, and water will drip through Re 
cracks in the bottom of your erib. If you ~ 
are unused to this practise, this will 
cause alarm, and you may begin to think” 
you have ruined the good corn in trying t0 ~ 
save the inferior. But the salt is sim 
drawing the excess moisture from the e 
and grain, and this moisture is making its 
strongest endeavor to make its escape. At 
the expiration of thirty days you will find 
your corn is drying out in fine condition” 
and will be clean and bright with no trace 
of salt about it. It can then be safely fed, 


6 


Husky Huskers 


HARLES SCHWENK, of Bucks coun” 

ty, Pa., couldn’t get huskers at 
husking time last fall, but he went ah 
and shocked his corn. Then he wait 
until Institute Week later in the win 
That’s the week the school-teachers @ 
taught and the school children take s 
holidays. A few days prior to Institut 
Week, Schwenk caused it to, be eirculs 
that he would pay six cents a shock 4 
have his crop harvested—provided- 
huskers were husky school students, a 
provided the entire crop wag husk 
during Institute Week. It was _g good pli 
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TIRES 


Most farmers are continually on 
the job of sifting false theory 


from sound fact. 


Where does this put the, tire-mer- 


chant? 
‘a Se 


=) 


Talk to any progressive man in a tire 
business serving the farmer-motorist 
and nine times out of ten you will hear 
the stiffest ideas about tire-qualiity 
and tire-service you ever listened to. 


A combination that gets action in 
the right direction. 
A tremendous force in favor of any 


tire sold on an economy reputation. 
Not economy promised over the 


counter, but economy that can show 


itself ON THE ROAD. 


* * *” 


G & J Tires in their quarter century 
of progress have been through every 


phase of pneumatic tire making. 


Problems that G & J have faced and 
overcome are practically the history 
of pneumatic tires. 


Time and proof have brought G& J 
quality tires and G& J quality deal- , 
ers into a natural relationship. 
American tire-users get the benefit 
of this unhurried coming together of 
honest manufacturing standards and 
honest dealer representation. 


a G & J TIRE COMPANY, 1794 Broadway, New York 


‘ CORD STALWART TREAD “G” TREAD PLAIN TREAD 


er auto supply store handling 
G&J Ti find the 

of munchesl sehe knows the 
pa a of public confidence as 
against mere transient 
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Wilmer This and Wilmer That—But 


Wilmer J. Wise 


Wilmer Littell 


Wilmer F. Githens, 
at the left 


Wilmer Atkinson, 
from Canada 


Wilmer A. Rose, 
at the left 


Wilmer P. Faber, 
from Colorado 





Wilmer J. Lane 





Wilmer Hanscom—killed in service 


to his eternal reward. His work and 
his name live after him. When we 
suggested that, perhaps, some of Our Folks 
had named their boys in his honor, we were 
not prepared for the great number of letters 
showing that this had, indeed, been the case. 
We print herewith the names and addresses 
of 219 boys—and girls—who bear the name 
of the founder and long-time Editor of The 
Farm Journal. Mr. Atkinson lived long 
enough to realize the depth of the affection 
in which he was held by Our Folks, to read 
most of the letters from his namesakes and 
the parents who had thus honored and rever- 
enced him. It was originally intended to send 
each namesake a-photograph of Mr. Atkin- 
son bearing his personal autograph. His 
untimely death made this impossible, but it 
is proposed to send a copy of his forthcoming 
Autobiography to each ‘“* Wilmer Atkinson”’ 
namesake, eloquent testimonial from the 
now-mute lips of an affection which outlives 
death. 
In the first class of namesakes, we have 
placed the two whose names exactly coincide 
with Mr. Atkinson’s. 


Atkinson, Wilmer, Cameron,Mo. 
Atkinson, Wilmer, Tillsonburg, Ont., Can. 
In the second class, we have placed the 
fourteen who bear both of his names, pre- 
ceding their own family name: 


Clark, Wilmer Atkinson, Weyerhauser,- Wis. 
Clawson, Wilmer Atkinson, Homer City, Pa. 
Clink, Wilmer Atkinson, Oxford, Mich. 
Coles, Wilmer Atkinson, Uhrichsville, O. 
Foight, Wilmer Atkinson, Export, Pa. 
Gardenier, Wilmer Atkinson, Esperance, N.Y. 
Hignite, Wilmer Atkinson, Wolf, Ky. 
Jenkins, Wilmer Atkinson, Chicago, Til. 
Johnston, Wilmer Atkinson, Eufola, N. C. 
Staub, Wilmer Atkinson, New Windsor, Md. 
Tillinghast, Wilmer Atkinson, New York City. 
Tillinghast, WilmerAtkinson, ‘Ir. ,Laplume. Pa. 
Twining, Wilmer Atkinson, Wycombe, Pa. 
Vinson, Wilmer Atkinson, Wellston, Ga. 


In the third class we have placed the 
eighty-five who bear Mr. Atkinson’s given 


[Continued on page 102] 


W ics e ATKINSON has passed on 


Wilmer N. Glasscock Wilmer Smiley 


Wilmer C. Gebhardt, 
at the right 


Wilmer Decker, 
from Indiana 


James Wilmer Pyle—four months old — 


Wilmer Bailey, 
at the right 


Wilmer Nowland, 
from Michigan 
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First— 


Miss Shepherd sang: “In the 
Gloaming.” ‘The New Edison 
gtood on the stage by her side. 





ss ee 


She suddenly stopped singing. 
The New Edison took up her 
song, and continued it alone, , 












185 Times-No difference! 


This test was made by Miss Betsy Lane 
Shepherd in 185 cities and towns of the 
United States and Canada. The 185 audi- 
ences aggregated more than a hundred 


thousand people. Each audience found 
itself absolutely unable to tell when Miss 
Shepherd was singing—and when the New 


Edison was Re-Craratine her voice—ex- 
cept by watching her lips. 


Mr. Edison subjected the New Edison to 
these tests nse he wanted to prove 
that perfect Realism wasan everyday per- 
formance with the New Edison. 



































Test the power of this wonderful 
Realism on yourself! 


HAT is your musical hobby ? 
What kind of vocal or in- 
strumental music ‘‘gets’’ you most 
quickly? 

Is it a sweet voiced soprano?—a 
soul stirring violin ?—a jazzy orches- 
tra?—or what? * . 


_ If you’ll tell your Edison dealer, 
he'll give you a wonderfully fasci- 
Mating test—the *‘Personal Favor- 
ites”” Realism ‘Test. It will tell you 
something you've long wanted to 
know — whether the New Edison 
brings you those particular beauties 
and makes you feel all those fine 


emotions which you experience in. 


listening to your favorite living 
artists. 


HIS test is really a test of the 
~~ power of the New Edison’s Real- 
ism. A most interesting demon- 
stration of what the New Edison’s 
Realism can do, took place at Dallas, 
Texas, on April 26th, 1920, where 
Miss Shepherd gave her 185th test. 


Miss Shepherd, who is a famous 
concert soprano, stood beside the 
New Edison and started to 
sing : 

“In the gloaming, 
oh! my darling—" 


__ With a soft, rounded love- 


liness, the melody filled the auditor- 
ium. Pulsing through its theme was 
the soul of a great artist. Its mes- 
sage reached the hearts of the hushed 
listeners and sped their imaginations 
back to cherished memories. 


It was the magic of music! 
Suddenly Miss Shepherd’s lips 
went absolutely still. But her love- 
ly voice went smoothly on— 
“it was best to leave you thus—” 
The audience was puzzled. ‘Thert 
it awoke. Miss Shepherd’s voice 
was now coming from the New Edison 
—and no one had been able to tell 
the difference between the living 
voice and the Re-Createp voice. 
The New Edison’s Realism had 
put into the Rr-Crearep music all 
the magic of the living voice with 
which Miss Shepherd charmed her 
listeners. 
OU love fine music. You want 
your home to enjoy it! You 
want your children to get its cul- 
tural benefits. 
Mr. Edison had long appreciated 
.your desire. So he concentrated 


~ 


The NEW EDISO 
The Phonograph with a Soul 


his life’s greatest effort upon perfect- 
ing the phonograph, spending seven 
years and three million dollars in re- 
search work. What he strove for, was 
recently told by Mr. Edison himself; 


“<Thave heen quoted as desiring to 
see &@ phonograph in every home. 
What I actually want to see in every 
American home is music, so realistic 
and so perfect inits rendition as to 
be an unending source of benefit and 


pleasure.” . 


OW you see what the New 

Edison’s Realism is, and what 

it does. You’re pretty certain that 

this Realism can bring the magic of 

music into your home. But Mr. 

Edison wants you to test the power 
of that Realism on yourself. 


Watch for the advertisements 
of your local Edison dealer in your 
newspaper. See when he is ready 
to give the ‘‘Personal Favorites”’ 
Realism Test."Take the whole fam- 
ily along when you go to hear it. 

If you prefer, write us direct and 
we'll send you a special ticket, ad- 
dressed to your nearest Edison 
dealer. This will entitle you 
to have a private test. 


Tuomas A. Eprson, Eye, 
Orange, N. J. 
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HEN the census figures for 1910 

became available in detail it was 

possible for the first time to make 
an estimate of the income received by the 
average farmer in thiscountry. The figures 
were not all given by the census, but by 
that time enough farm surveys had been 
made to give a good idea as to the size of 
the items not contained in the census 
figures. At the request of a number of 
Our Folks the detailed calculations for 
1909 are given here, with some comment on 
the meaning of the figures and how they 
were arrived at. Figures for the new 
census will be available in a year or two 
more, and we hope it will be possible to 
recalculate farm incomes from them. 


Income and Expenditures of Average Farm 


Income : 
Value of crops notfed............ $511 
Value of livestock products (except 

milk and cream consumed on home 





ii We SOR gap SUES ES 177 
Value of animals sold and of animals 

slaughtered on the home farm....... 288 
Value of house rent, and of food and 
consumed on farm and not reported 

by the census (estimated)........... 260 

Total, $1,236 


Expenditures: 

Labor, fertilizers, feed, seed (esti- 
mated), threshing (estimated), animals 
purchased, taxes (estimated), and mis- 
GIRS. ok 5s 3 2. &e See $432 

Repairs and upkeep.............. 80 


Total, $512 


Net earnings of farmandfarmfamily $724 
Interest on investment at5%...... 322 


Earnings of farm family........... $402 


This means that, as nearly as we can 
come to it, the average farm family in this 
country got $402 for their combined efforts 
for the year 1909, in addition to interest 
on their investment. But this was not 
all cash income. Of the entire farm and 
family earnings of $724, only $303 was in 
cash. The rest was food, fuel, and house 
rent furnished by the farm. House rent 
is estimated at $125, fuel from the farm 
— and food furnished by the farm 

1 

Part of the cash income of $303 was 
used to pay interest on mortgages. The 
remainder was used to buy iohine and 
food, to pay doctor bills, and for a hundred 
and one othe er small items. 

While the above figures can not be 
claimed to be correct to the cent, they can 


not be far out of the way. They only go 
to show what we have always 

that farmers have not in the past n 
their fair share of the wealth they have 
created. War prices have, of course, ins 
creased the farm income very ust alo Be 
as well as farm expenses. It must algo 
remembered that the figures include’ g/ 

of small suburban farms whose ers. 
get most of their income from city oo 
cupations. One-half of our farmers are 
above this low average, and many thou 
sands are far above it. 

One reason why farm incomes are lower. 
than they should be is that farmers are 
not organized for selling their pr i 
cooperatively to any great extent. It i 
only by such cooperative selling that Posi. 
ers can get the full market value of their: 
products. We are beginning to wake up” 
to the fact that those who @ send between 
us and the consunier of our products ap 
in position to take all the profit at both” 

of the line, This cond ition a 
corrected 

Just as soon as fi 
the new census, taken early this year, we. 
shall give Our Folks the benefit of them, — 
so that we may compare present cond- 
tions with those existing ten years ago, 


_ Ohio Experiments Verify Ross’s Claims 4 








Ross claims that the Pennsyl- 
vania experiments prove nitrogen 
not to be profitable in fertilizers 
for field crops grown in rotation : 
with clover. His critics claim 
that the Ohio results favor the §& 
use of nitrogen. Here is a care- 
ful analysis of the Ohio results 
proving that Ross is right. 











xxx x xo xxx 


ONE of the reasons given by certain 
soil experts for not accepting Ross’s 
ietespretation of the Pennsylvania fer- 
tilizer experiments is the claim made 
that the results in Ohio are not in agree- 
ment with those in Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Williams, of the Ohio station, is very posi- 
tive in his recommendations of fertilizers 
containing nitrogen, even in rotations con- 
taining clover. 

I present herewith a careful analysis of 
five series of experiments reported in Ohio 
Bulletin No. 336, so that Our Folks may 
see for themselves just what the facts are. 





_ This analysis was made possible by the 


new idea advanced by Ross; namely, that 


fertilizers is to supply the check plat with 
all it needs of all kinds of plant food; then, 
on series of other plats, vary the ration 
of each of these elements to find what pro- 
portion of it the soil can be depended on 
to furnish. This is what Ross very prop- 
erly calls the subtraction method. I re- 
gard this idea as the most important con- 
tribution made in recent years to the 
study of this subject. 

The first section of the accompanying 
illustration gives all the direct comparisons 
possible between different amounts of 
nitrogen used in the five-year rotation at 


Wooster, O. -The top line gives a com- 


yy of the results on plats 8, 11 and 12. 
8 gets 320 pounds of acid ‘phosphate, 
260 pounds of muriate of potash, and no 
nitrogen (in fertilizers) during each rota- 
tion. Plat 11 gets the same plus 440 

of nitrate of soda and a small 
amount of dried blood. The net increase 
is slightly less than on plat 8. In other 


the a? way to find out the factsabout ° 


By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


words, the nitrogen failed to pay its way 
by a small margin. Plat 12 gets the same 
as 8, except that it gets 680 pounds of 
nitrate of soda along with some dried blood. 
It falls way down in net increase, being 
far below plat 8, which gets no fertilizer 
nitrogen. 

The next line in this section compares 
plats 2 and 6. Plat 2 gets 320 pounds of 
acid phosphate, no potash, and no nitrogen. 
Plat 6 gets the same, except that it gets 


Nitrogen Results. 


440 pounds of nitrate and a little dried © 
blood, Here the plat that gets i 2 
makes a little greater net increase than 
one that gets no nitrogen. But the records — 
show that on plats 2 and 6 both corn and — 
clover are decreasing in yield, so that this ” 
system of fertilizing does not maintain” 
3 roductivity in a satisfactory manner. 
lat 8 (shown on top line) which gets no ~ 


‘nitrogen, ‘also stands higher than plat 6,~ ; 


which does get nitrogen, 
The next line bs (in this first section) - 
[Continued on page 105] 
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Each square in the above chart, from left to right, means 100 pounds-of nitrate ¢ 
soda per acre, per rotation. P stands for phosphorus, K for potash, C for 
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‘sent condi- Warm —watertight —cleaned 
pars ago, in a minute: that’s the U.S. 
* Walrus. It’s just one model 
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footwear Spi 
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rt oti) The U. S. Walrus: watertight as a rubber boot — 

warm and easy to slip on as an arctic 

nn, Wheat HE combination you have facturer in the world, the U. S. 
ow alwaysneeded—somethingto Walrus is built. to last. Its sole 

gare keep your feet dry and warm, _ consists of five layers ot the finest 
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and yet easy to slip on and off! 
Here it is—the new U. S. Walrus. 


This new overshoe slips on and 
off easily over your leather shoes. 
Its warm, fleecy lining keeps your 
feet comfortable in ‘the coldest 
weather. And its smooth rubber 
surface can be washed off as quickly 
and cleanly as a boot. 


The comfort and convenience of 
this new overshoe are backed up 
by real strength. Made by the 


oldest and largest rubber manu- 


“U.S.” Boots—are made 
in all sizes and styles— 
Hip, Half-Hip and Knee. 
in red, black and white 


Ask for“u.s:RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


United States Rubber Company 


rubber. All other points where the 
strain comes are reinforced. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
pair of U. S. Walrus to-day... Look 


-over the rest of his U. S. line— 


boots, bootees, arctics—whichever 
you need. Every model has been 
designed by experts—every one is 
backed by oyer half a century of 
experience. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal— 
it means solid wear and long ser- 
vice for your money. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Goat Baron—s, vorotiy scarBoroucH 


The road to fortune with goats is rather rocky 


an alert stride and stopped by his 

garden fence a moment to watch his 
wife at work in her spring garden. Two 
small children, balancing on a see-saw—a 
board placed across the low fence where 
several palings were broken off like an old 
woman’s snaggled teeth—caught sight of 
him and darted toward him with joyous 
whoops. When he had kissed Bessie with 
audible enjoyment and swung Dick —_ 
in the air for one agitated ecstasy, the 
father went over to kiss his wife. 

“Your garden looks scrumptious, Kitty,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” she beamed. “Those 
little vegetables are just like folks to me. 
I get chummy with every young onion and 

bage and beet.” 

“But I don’t like for you to carry water 
for them,” he bled. “‘Why don’t you 
wait till I get home?” 

“You're tired then, too, and it’s fun 
doing it myself. I have to have flowers to 
look at, and the vegetables are going to 
support us this summer. I’m tired of 
living out of tin cans.’ 

“ve got to figure out some way of 
making money.on the side,’ Jim mused. 
“1 think I'll buy a herd of goats.” 

“Heavens, no! That would be awful!” 

“Td like to know why!” 

“Goats are moral perverts. One goat 
can stir up more general depravity in a 
eommunity than a revival of religion can 
straighten out.” 

“Aw, you're just prejudiced,” he con- 
tradicted her. “‘An old man in our town 
used to keep a goat to keep him cheerful. 
He said he could forget all his troubles 
when he sat on the fence and looked at 
that old billy, the fool thing was so solemn 
and so comical at once. With his long 
white beard he looked like a major prophet 
turned idiot and devil, chewing on tin 
cans and cavorting around in abandoned 
fashion. There’s inborn humor in goats.” 

“You haven’t any troubles that you 
need a goat to help you forget them. You 
would have, though, if you had the goat. 
Thecreatures have a diabolic curiosity ; they 
climb like cats, and they chew up every- 
thing in sight, like donkeys. They always 
go back to the place they came from, and 
they stay awake all night thinking u 
impishness to get into!” she declaimed, 
with a flourish of her trowel. 

“But these of mine are Angora goats!’’ 

“They'd be Angora elephants on your 
hands, and youd have troubles enough 
for the town!”’ 

“Aw, shucks!” 

** * 

Days telescoped into weeks. Adams 
went about his duties with a preoccupied 
air, gazing abstractedly at his family and 
Fring incoherent answers to questions. 

is wife could get no satisfaction from 
him. He was sitting on the front porch at 
an unwonted hour when his wife came 
home from the missionary society one 
afternoon. 

“Go out to the back lot and see our 
goats,” was his greeting. 

“Our goats?” She stared at him un- 
ay coy mary vl 

“Yep, those Angora goats I’ve been talk- 
ing about buying. Had a chance to get’em 
cheap, so I telegraphed for ’em.- They got 
here today.” 


; ] IM ADAMS came swinging home with 


“So that’s what it was,”’ she commented, 
her lips set in a firm line, and her eyes 
narrowing. 

“Yes, I’m sure you'll like ’em—they’re 
such interesting creatures. And they’re 
most paid for already.” 

“With what? Wi h the only money 
we've saved since we’ve been married!” 
She spoke with warmth. 

He opened his mouth but closed it again. 


“To think I’ve stinted and slaved for 
five years for a herd of Angora goats! 
Well, that’s too much! Angora goats!”’ 

“Oh, it’ll turn out fine; you'll see!’ he 
protested. 

“And that was the money you were 
going to pay Old Man Blodgett for those 
steers you bought from him!” She ac- 
cused him. 

‘All that old skin-a-penny wants is his 
interest. He’ll be sad oe let it run on. 
Come on and look at ’em,”’ he coaxed. 

His wife squared her shoulders as if 
recognizing the futility of speech, and 
followed him to the back lot. As he leaned 
over the fence to gaze at the goats cavort- 
ing around, the animals kicked up whirls 
of-dust with their frisking feet, and 
gave tremolo falsetto bleats. Their owner 
wreathed himself round the gate-post, 
chortling at the sight. 

“Just look at that major prophet!” 

The grey-beard waggled his head at him 


cavalcade. The animals, released 
captivity, capered joyously about with 
ebullient bleats. They showed strong ob. 
jection to taking the road, but made dasheg 
toward the open gate of Old Man Blodgett’ 
house. Blodgett came out to investigate 
the cause of the excitement, his loutish son 
Sam lurking behind him and casting glances 
of abashed friendliness at Mrs. A 

“What you got there?” he questioned, _ 

“Angora goats!’’ panted Adams, heading — 
the herd off from the gate. < 

“He’s going to be a goat baron,” hig 
wife explained. “There are none here 
abouts, you know.” 

Old Man Blodgett snickered. “Know. 
much about goats?” 
“No, but I expect to learn!’ said Jim ag 

he bolted down the road after a truant, 
“Got a heap to learn!” his neighbor guf- _ 

fawed after him. a 
The goat baron disdained reply, but his 

wife called back a friendly farewell as she 
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“Come on; the ladies will follow you if you step lively” 


with a rebuking “‘baa-a-a.”’ “What are your 
plans, may I ask?” his wife’s veiled voice 
inquired. 

‘I’m going to be a goat baron, the first 
in this section. The country is chock-full 
of cattle kings and sheep kings, but I want 
to be something different.” His chest 
swelled. 

“And the profit?” 

“We'll raise goats to sell. The money 
will fairly roll in. You see those seven 
goats there?. I’ve figured out, at the rate 
the man said the creatures multiply, that 
I'll be a rich man in a few years, without 
lifting my hand. I can sit back with my. 
hands in my pockets and rest easy while 
my goats increase.” 

“Where do you intend to keep them?” 
Her tone was one of a neutral politeness. 

“T’m going to take them out to the 
ranch tomorrow. They'll stay out there.” 

“Have you explained that to them? 
Goats have strong home ties, you know.” 

“No danger from that in this case,”’ he 
chuckled. ‘They came from Chicago on 
the train, and haven’t got any return 
tickets. I don’t reckon they'll try to 
hotfoot it back there.” 

Mrs. Adams turned back to the house. 
“Well, husband, if your goats don’t pros- 
per, I guess I can hire a cart and peddle 
vegetables from my garden this summer.” 

en he started to drive his purchase 

out to the ranch seven miles away the next 

morning, Kitty put the children in the old 

buggy and proposed to accompany the 
, 


slapped the reins on the horse’s back. “I 
see you're getting everything in shape {0 
Sallie’s wedding next week. Tell Sallie 
I’m coming over tomorrow to see her 
clothes.” . 

The prairies were gay with their brief 
beauty, but Adams had no eye for land 
scape. His goats capered before him with 
abandoned antics and whimsical outeries, 
keeping him in a constant strain to anticr 
pate their purposes and prevent _ 
carrying out. The grey-beard leader had 
trotted along sensibly for a short whilé — 
when he spied a mule-eared rabbit and ~ 
started chasing him across the plains, 4 
Chicago ignorance of a Texas mule-cars ~ 
power of travel. - The other goats followed 
their leader, making idiotic mout 
wee Jim — got them wa a 
road again, Kitty, jogging along, 
mured: ‘Couldn’t you induce 'the ‘ 
rabbit to go toward the ranch, husbandt 
Jim hid himself in a labyrinth of silence, 

Jim Adams began to realize his abysma 
a concerning goatish impulses. 

idn’t know whether one led or drove 
brute. His didn’t seem wonted to eith 
treatment. He might walk before the 
calling coaxingly, but with curses in 
heart, to no avail. 

“Come on now, you white-whisl 
patriarch! Be a good sport, you Eze! 
or Nahum or Ezra! Whoop it up a lit 
faster there, can’t you, Habakku 
There’s a dear goat! _ OD; 

[Continued on page 110) 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE ~ GAS ENGINE DRIVE ~ HAND * WINDMILL SPRAY ° RAMS 


POURS OOS 





Can you let another winter go by—like this? 


OW is the time to end the freezing struggle 
with water buckets and pump handle. 


Chores—burdensome even in summer—in winter 


become a daily torture. This winter you can make 
your farm home cozy and cheerful—by installing 
running water—automatically pumped. 


The Autowater System provides it 


Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater 
System is designed to meet all 
pumping needs on the average 
American farm. It provides 
running water atthe rate of 180 
gallons an hour—an ample sup- 
ply for house, barn and ordinary 
out-buildings. , 

It’s entirely automatic—need 
no attention—operates with any 
kind of electric current available 
on_a farm. It makes no noise 
and practically no vibration—can 
be installed right in the kitchen 
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O Irrigation Q Fire Protection’ 
have 


if-the cellar is not convenient. 
the space of a trunk. 


Freezing weather will soon be here. 
plans to meet it. 
slavery to the hand pump. Have hot and cold 


It takes up about 


This winter—have running water! 


Lay your 
Don’t stand another winter of 


running water in. the house. 
Don’t run your stock. thin. 
Water them right in the barn 
from the faucet. 

Now—before the frost is in the 
ground—install the Autowater 
System. Your dealer will gladly 
help you—if you need help. If 
you don’t know who he is, use 
the coupon below—we will 
put you in touch with him 
immediately, 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
Seneca Falls, New York 








O Deep Wells O Wind=-mill 





electric current. - NAME 








Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
O Spraying 


ADDRESS 














© Large Capacity Water Supply 
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An empty space surrounded by metal. 


What happens mechanically inside the 
lock when the key enters, you don’t much 
care about—provided it does happen with 
perfect ease and regularity, and keeps 
out gentry who use everything but the 
key to get in. 

A key and a keyhole are instruments 
of moral wel-fare. They help people to 
stay honest. 


They have to be made with a con- 
science, too, to stand up to the worst 
instead of standing in with it. 


The outward sign of this inward grace is 
the name YALE on both lock and key.: 


Sign of a stronger metal where strength 
is the point, sign of fewer parts where 
fewness makes fool-proofness, sign of 
heavier metal where weight makes for 
permanence, sign of a smoother finish 
where this means facility in use, sign of 
quality from conception to finish. 


Yale made is Yale marked 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 


General Offices and Works: 
Stamford, Conn. 


New York Office: 9 E. 4oth St. 
Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne. Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


-YALE- 














How You Can Use 
a Typewriter 


“The Typewriter on the Farm,” just pub- 
lished, explains how you can systematize 
your accounts and correspondence, how to 
save time and trouble. Write for a free 
copy. With it we send the famous Oliver 
Pian, showing how we are able to sell 2 

enuine $100 Oliver for $64. Free Trial. 

asy Terms. The finest typewriter on earth. 
Over 800,000 sold, 
Send for free booklet 
y. 
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“T Barrel Apples Honestly,” says Brown 


‘I could buy them blindfolded,” says the commission man 








Packing begins with picking. 


ples like Charles Brown, I could buy 

apples blindfolded,” said a New York 
city commission man to me one day about 
a year ago. I asked him where Charles 
lives, and when-I was up in New York 
state last summer, I asked Charles how he 
barrels his apples. 

“Honestly, as every man ought to,” 
Charles said. 

“But there are other men who try just 
as hard as you to make an honest barrel 
pack, surely?” I interrupted. 

“Yes, but they don’t know how. I'll 
tell you—”’ And that is just what he did, 
something as follows: 

“Packing really begins with picking; 
apples must be picked right, and at the 
right time, to sell well. My guides for 
picking are the amount of color, color of 
seeds, and ease with which the stems 
separate from the spurs. Color is a de- 
ceptive guide, though; bright days and 
cool nights make apples color before they 
are done growing; cloudy weather will pre- 
vent color. I make two pickings; the 


|: all the orchardists barreled their ap- 








This barrel is “‘tailed” 


Handle apples like eggs 


poorly colored fruit is not removed at the ~ 
first picking. I give every apple a slight 
twist—never jerk the apples off, nor tear ~ 
out the stems, nor pull twigs from the trees. 
“Canvas sacks with drop bottoms are 
my standbys for picking. These allow the 
picker to have free use of both hands, 
There is a chance for more bruising when 
sacks are used, especially if pickers getm 
a hurry; but my pickers are paid for the 
quality of the fruit they pick, as well as 
for the quantity, and they have learned te 
take their time. I could get just as good 
results with other picking utensils, per- 
haps, but I do not care to change. 
“Each sack is emptied into a slatted” 

carrying crate. These crates are loaded on 
a low platform wagon and hauled to the — 

acking shed. The boxes hold about a 

ushel. We pack from burlap tables, put 
ting the fruit into baskets and lowering 
tlie baskets into the barrels. That isa 
little slower than grading the fruit with an 
apron table, but the fruit is more carefully 
inspected. In a year or two I expect bs 

[Continued on page 26] 
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The weather surely is thor- 
eugh in its work of search- 
ing out every joint and re- 
fote place in farm ma- 
chinery. Paint and varnish, 
however, are equally search- 
ing and prolong the life of 
implements wonderfully. Is 
your machinery protected? 


ONSIDER this outside door. Al 

ready it is looking badly because 
its surface protective coating has worn 
away. Presently the wood will actually 
begin to crack open and go to pieces. 
If this door isn’t given surface protec- 
tion quickly it is bound to be ruined. 


When you think of what a varnished 
or painted door will successfully stand 
you can appreciate how well a surface 
coating will protect every exposed sur- 
face. Rain, hail, snow, sun—to say 
nothing of the wear of contact with 
many things. 

If you spent a day watching the surfaces in 
your home and counting the times some of them 


come in contact with wear—the continuous con- 
tact of others with weather—you would write a 








© 1920 Save the 
Surface Campaign 











This 


more convincing message, perhaps, than we can 
write to you. 


Every property owner knows what his prop- 
erty costs, him—he knows it stands for money 
just the same as the figures in his bank book. 
Would he stand for false figures that cut his 
balance in the bank? ‘ Should he stand for false 
figuring on the upkeep of his property which 
saves a few paint dollars and loses many dollars 
in repairs or replacement? 


Saving the surface of your house, barn, sheds, 
silos, implements, etc., is the most common- 
sense idea in the world. Save the surface and 
you save all, G 


We have prepared a book which you will find is in- 
teresting as it is valuable. It will tell you some new 
things about surface protection as a means. to prevent 
loss. Thoroughly illustrated. Send for a copy. Ad- 
dress: Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. ‘ 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and 
Allied Interests, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beauti- 
fying the. innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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carriage shaft broke 
because it rotted around the 


joints and belts. <A ab 
o all who use doors 222% 
surface protection. Expo 
’ sure would have meant little 


if the vehicle had been. kept 
well painted and varnished. 





Goblin Does 


Work Wonders! 


Goblin is a soap that really 
cleans; you can actually see the 
dirt disappear before your eyes. 


It is made of the purest and 
most effective ingredients; that 
is why—it cleans thoroughly 
and quickly; lathers freely in 
coldest or hardest water—does 
not injure the tenderest skin. 





me the heavy dut 
for rig Rare, 
badly soiled 
~ athe ha always keep 
a cake of Goblin on 
hand. 


At your grocer’s; if 
he hasn't it on hand 
ay powees for a 


‘Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Bat.C 111 W. Meusee &.. Chicago 
adian Addre 


64 ee Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 





Grocer’s Name 





LGrocer’ IN niin: s back Tosh sepetnhen es 
eat pie matter of 10 ots. wil? bring 3 you 








© Pathfinder eight weeks on trial 
eaegneer 1 is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
the Nation’s center, for all the 
Nation: an independent home paper 
| prints all a apes of * world 
and he the tru w in its 28th 
This paner ins” the bill” with- 


Pathfinder Election Guide 
setties all election dis- 
putes; chock ia of ~~ 
and figures. 32 

pocket pampaiel tee free with 
every trial subscription. 


e or money, this is your means. 


ou want a paper in your home 
=, is sincere, ee. sooertaine 


a4 If you would appreciate a pa- 
tal per — FE, lear’ 














friends. 
enatenna'S c yes eS Washington, D. 6. 


Pp A | N Barn Paint 


$1.32 Per 
GALLON 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO you YOU. 
SAVE MONEY ON ALL 
QUALITY AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


FRANKLIN COLOR WORKS, Dept. F, FRANKLIN, IND. 
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“I Barrel Apples Honestly,” says Brown 


[Continued from page 24] 








Hauling barrels on end is poor policy; load them like these 


use a sizing machine, so that all the ap- 
ples in a barrel will be of one size. 

“Facing a barrel, according to some 
pious-minded people, is deceitful. Whether 
it is or not, that is the first step in making 
a good barrel pack; no facing, no sale. I 
use double facing. I pack one layer of 
apples, stems down, in the bottom of the 
barrel, beginning at the outside, arranging 
the apples in circles. On top of this layer, 
I place a second layer of ‘spotters.’ These 
are apples dropped into the spaces between 
apples of the arst layer, so that the red 
cheeks will show when the barrel is opened; 
for the commission man, or the buyer, 
eg the end of the barrel that is packed 

st. 

“The place where an orchardist needs 
his honesty is in facing the barrel. If he 

uts into the facing layer apples that are 
ar above the average size and quality, one 
sale is about all he will make in the same 
place. I have sold to commission men for 
ten years. The color of my face apples is 
a trifle better than the others in the eovela. 
but the size and quality are uniform 
throughout. 

“After facing the barrels and placing in 
the ‘spotters,’ the barrels are filled by 
means of half-bushel baskets. I have no 
objection to filling the barrels from the 
apron’ tables if care is used; but I find it 

ays me to take more time and use the 
Pasket method of filling. To settle the 
apples, the barrels are rocked back and 
forth in -a sharp jerky manner—not 
enough to disturb the facing. Rock the 
barrel after the first bushel, then after 
each basket. We fill the barrels to three- 
quarters of an inch above the tops. The 
barrels are ‘tailed’—the apples are leveled 
off and arranged something like a facing 
layer, so that the pressure will be even 

hen the barrel is closed. A corrugated 
pad is placed on top, and forced down with 
a barrel press. I have found the screw- 
fess best for the work. The upper hoops 
hold the heads until they are nailed. Nails 
go in through the to i at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Thus they hold better 
than when driven horizontally into the 
ends of the head-pieces. Six or eight nails 
will hold a three or four-piece head. Liners 
are the added precaution against barrel- 
heads coming out in shipping. 

“Loading the barrels in the car is a trick 
in itself. We use the alternating straight 
method, which is started by placing two 
rows of three barrels each, end to end, 
across one end of the car. This leaves a 
space equal to half a barrel’s length be- 
tween the end of the rows and the car wall. 
To start the second layer, oo > a row of 
three on top the first two, 


the opposite side of the car. The The bulges of 


from ~ 


the barrels will drop into the depressions, 
Never ship barrels, or haul them, on end.” 


Harvesting and Ripening Pears 
Pick while still hard 


Pears, while far less commonly grown than’ 
apples, are found in some farm orchards, 
Pears are often neglected at time of har- ~ 
vesting and storing; therefore they are not 
so fully appreciated as they might be. 
What is better than a luscious, juicy, 
properly-ripened pear, unless it is two or 
more? 

To mature and ripen to best advantage 
pears should be harvested before they 
would ripen naturally on the trees. Sum- 
mer and fall varieties are usually picked 
a week or ten days before fully mature. 
Proper stage of maturity for harvesting 
comes when the dead green color is being 
replaced by a clearer, more transparent, 
lighter green. 

After picking, 


the poate should be 
ripened in a cool, dark place, preferably in 
single layers on racks of some sort. ey. 


should pot be piled in heaps. Summer 
varieties are usually at their best from. one 
to three weeks after harvesting. Fall or 
winter varieties, which are most satis . 
factory for eating purposes in from two to 
four weeks after picking, should be taken 
from the tree when of the same color as 
earlier varieties. 

Careful handling is essential to success 
in keeping pears. Specimens with bruised 
spots or with broken skins soon go down — 

uickly after having reached the highest 
p ase of edibility. Nor may we expect 
wormy or diseased specimens to keep well ° 
in storage. K. 


Marketing Windfallen Apples 


By GEO. W. BROWN, Ohio 


We always had more or less trouble get- 
ting rid of windfallen apples. Quite often 
neighbors who had no fruit came along 
and we gave them many of these apples, 
and still do, but there is bound to be 8 : 
surplus in bountiful years overcrowning ~ 
our generosity. 

We have at times turned the pigs into 
the orchard for a few hours each week, 
after gathering the best fruit, and let them 
clean up the surplus. It was a wasteful 
method, to our thinking, when people ~ 
were hungry for apples. 

It. remained for a mill-hand from the 
city to solve the problem two ago. 
He came out in an automobile to get some _ 
canning apples, and asked us we did 
with our windfalls. We told him, and he 


{Continued on page = at 
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ven J Keep The “Luck” in Your Shooting 

sparent, 

=a | Where It Belongs 

a be AME—especially ducks—is wily, suspicious. It is‘part of the sport to be patient 
jummer and cautious. Finding the game is one of the uncertainties which make shoot- 
Fall of om ing a pleasure. | 

Paco ‘ This is what some hunters call luck—where the novice enjoys.the same opportunities 
e taken as the more experienced shooter. 

ss There is another kind of uncertainty which used to be called luck, but which is no 
succes ay longer known among hunters who have learned better. 

o down Ordinary shells will frequently swell or broom out when wet. They sometimes re- 
cxpet | fuse to work through your gun at all. 

ep wel 


2% ‘Remington, 
= for Shooting Right 


le get- 
e often j In such a case it's a form of “bad luck” which is Asking for a box of “t2 gauge No. 4" is taking un- 
: along 4 unnecessary because Remington development has necessary chances—luck. Ask for Remington Cx 
apples, : provided WETPROOF shells that are sure fire even WETPROOF SHELLS in your favorite load and keep 
o a. 3g when wet. the luck of hunting where it belongs—with the game. 
owning = WETPROOF shells cost no more than ordinary The Remington dealers’ stores in your town are 
: : fa shells—made in the popular “Nitro Club” and known as “Sportsmen's Headquarters”—at the sign of 
gs into i. “Arrow” (smokeless powder) and “New Club” the Red Ball. Each is one of 88,000 local representa- 
week, 7 (black powder) brands. All Remington shells are tives with authority and service as broad as the largest 
t them = PROOF, e makers of firearms and ammunition—Remington. 
asteful ~ . ‘ 
people -— Send for Wetproof Folder 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of. Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
: : Successor to The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, lnc. 
T Svnnpsunnnsounavnonsansnsusnnns ousennecnnsguannenasstuntereeuuspuenauenasenessueananuemnaeassenonsuunsonosntnsass soeascuunauss AucosnH4AMAMEEBBE 
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Oil-Stoves for Farm Kitchens — 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


The Trade Mark known 


in Every* Home “VT FIND an oil-stove better and cheaper _ winter-time, with the kitchen all closed up, 
than a coal-stove; we have no timber _A hood, to prevent this trouble, is a very” 
‘ARM OME EED on the place, so wood is out. of the simple affair; any local tinner can make | 
= question. We burn oil for cooking the one from a few square feet of old galva- 
Sy, year round; an oil-heater gives us hot nizediron roofingand alength or 80 of stove- 
; water in summer, and in winter a pipe-coil pipe. See Fig. 1. This pipe can run either 
in the furnace does the work.” to the chimney or up through the roof of 
So wrote Mrs. H. R. Blakeley, of New the kitchen; only, be sure it i 
York, when she sent in her contest plans; enough to get an up draft, and not adown 
and though she didn’t win a prize, she has draft from some cross-current of air, If 
given a very worth-while idea to Our Folks. the chimney is used, it is necessary to 
Of course, oil-stoves are no new thing, a damper in the pipe; otherwise, you'll be 
but the idea of using them all the year unable to use that particular flue for any — 


round in place of an ordinary cook-stove 

certainly is new. We have been saying all 

along, “Oh, I’ve got to have my range; 

how can I heat the water for bathroom, 
laundry, and so on?” 

But Mrs. Blakeley’s 

suggestion of an oil- 

70 (Wiwey heater is entirely prac- 


coal-stove or wood-stove. 

There’s another point about oil-sto 3 
which is brought out by another contest. 
ant, Mrs. Fred Sampson, of Iowa. She ~ 
showed a pantry on her plan. “So I can 
have a place for my oil-stove, where it- 
will be out of the draft,” she explained, — 
And that’s a ‘thing very often overlooked — 


QI ->tical. I know, because in planning a kitchen. People think the 
I’ve had such a heater il-stove can be set down just snywhaay 
in my own house fora but when they come to use it, the . 
year or more. There that the breeze from a near-by window or 
are, I believe, several door blows all the heat away, so that it’s 
other oil-heaterson the _ practically impossible to cook, unless that 
market; and no doubt window or door is closed. Thus, the v 
they are just as good as —_ best and coolest breeze has to be shut 1. 
the one I use. Mine from the kitchen or else the oil-stove must | 
has three oil-stove be givenup. - =i 
burners of the usual I’m not sure whether a pantry is the 
type, with chimney, best place for the stove; but I am v 
etc., all bunched close- gure we should provide some shel 
ly together so that the nook, or alcove, or something of the sort, 
heat plays directly on Fig. 2 suggests a possible arrangement, 
a small water-tank set The alcove gives a good chance to work in 
over them. This tank hood, overhead, with a pipe to the” 
rte is connected to the chimney. The small window in the side of © 
usual large hot-water the alcove is for light, and also to give 
tank, exactly as the water-back ofa kitchen yentilation when the wind isn’t blowing 
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Wherever you 

see a really 
up-to-date 
farm—you usually find 
a Universalized home. 


UNIVERSAL Bread Maker 
—UNIVERSAL Food 
Chopper — UNIVERSAL 
P tor — UNIVERSAL 
Cutlery for every cutting 
purpose—and UNIVERSAL 
Electric Home Needs for 
use with your Farm-Light 
Plant — are all recognized as 
labor savers in the thousands 
of MODERN Farm Homes, 
where farm life is really 
enjoyed. 


On sale at House-furnishing and 
aE he meee ey 
ric Devowes at Electric Dealers 
and Lighting Companies. 


Write to-day for booklet No. 164 
The Trade Mark kaewn 
te Brere Meme 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Master Cutlers and Metalsmtths for 
over Half a Century 








range is connected; I have the oil-heater 
and the range connected to the large tank, 
so I can use either or both. With such an 
arrangement you don’t need to have any 
valves or stop-cocks. 

Ordinary kerosene oil is the fuel, and to 
prevent the fumes from making the air in 
the kitchen disagreeable, there is a small 
noveree that runs from the heater to 
the kitchen chimney. And right here, let 
me say that I think it would be the worst 
sort of mistake to use an oil-stove for 
cooking, all the year round, unless you 
have a hood overhead, connected to the chim- 
ney. AsI write this (on a chilly evening in 
late spring) the doors and windows of the 
room have been closed for about an hour, 
with a small portable oil-stove going to 
give a bit of warmth. I’m warm enough, 
but I’ve just put out the flame because 
I’m feeling stuffy and choky, with the be- 
ginning of a headache. Naturally so—the 
ittle stove has been using up as much 
oxygen and giving out as much carbonic- 
acid gas as a couple of dozen people, at the 
vor least. If you multiply this by three 
or four (a four-burner outfit is the usual 
size for a farm family) you'll get some idea 
of how your kitchen will feel, if you try 
to cook with an unventilated oil-stove, in 
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Fig. 2. Oil-stove is in an alcove 


that way. 

There are all sorts of other schemes for 
placing the oil-stove. No doubt you will ~ 
work out a much better one than thisif 
you study ever the problem ~ Be ae 
And maybe, after all, you’ll think 
pantry is the proper place. Indeed, there 
is quite a little to be said in favor of it, 

As to the best t of oil-stove for a 
farm kitchen—well, that’s outside my’ 
rovince. Ask Aunt Harriet, ask Mrs. 
rinckloe, ask your neighbors; but don’t 
ask me, for I don’t know 


I know a man who, in the summer, takes 
a few boarders from the nearby cities. On 
one occasion an anxious young mother, 
who wished to bring her bab J 
try for the summer, asked this old gentle- ~~ 
man whether the milk served at his table 
was pasteurized. 

‘Why, of course, it is!” said the old — 
fellow indignantly. ‘‘ Don’t I keep all my — 
cows in the pasture all summer?” 7. ~ 


Remembrance 


Last night, as I was standing in a crowd, 
I saw a face I had not seem for years: 
A face I’d thought forgotten long ago, 
And buried with my youthful hopes and _ 
fears. ; 


I met him suddenly, and in a flash 
My measured life changed to a whirl- 
ing state, : 
My very footsteps faltered on the path’ 
That years had made so simple and 80 
straight, 


The heavy walls I’d built to hide-my pai — 
In but a single instant fell away, 
And left me helpless in an unknown 
Groping through endless inky n 

for day. P) ne 
Massachusetts. Catherine F 
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_smart yet sensible styles 


__ VALUES. 
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Unique Savings in Making—Mean . 
A Maximum Men’s-Suit-VALUE for You 


T IS possible to get a 

man’s. suit of very high- 
est grade reasonably. 
Clothcraft has proved this 
quite decisively in years 
past and is proving it this 
very season by putting out 
the biggest value in a man’s 
suit and at a moderate price. 


And really, the three rea- * 


sons why Clothcraft 
can substantiate this — 


claim are -very 
simple and easy to 
understand: 


First, Clothcraft 
is making men’s 
clothes only in sim- 
plified sturdy styles—the 


that most men_ prefer. 
Cutting out the fads and 
frils—the “exaggera- 
tions” of style which clog 
production and increase 
operating expenses—has 
made possible a consider- 
able saving. 


This saving is passed on to you 
+—-making Clothcraft Suits a bet- 
ter purchase at a lower cost. 


Second, through ceaseless experiment, 
constant endeavor to improve, there 
has developed at the Clothcraft Plant 
4 score or more of ingenious short- 
guts to better manufacturing. These 
dlso effect a saving which is passed 
on to you. 




























goes the 


clothes? 


» at 


speak of 


And to make the value doubly sure from 
your standpoint, with every Clothcraft Suit 
maker’s 
satisfactory wear and service and the re-- 
tailer’s guarantee of perfect fit and good looks. 


written guarantee of 


Is it any° wonder that Clothcraft «retains 
its friends—that Clothcraft wearers come 
back year after year for their new . 
And, this. season, is it any 
wonder that Clothcraft- wearers will 
their purchases 
economy in good clothing? 


as real 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN | 


HE new Clotheraft Clothes 

Book tells in detail how you 
can get this season’s maximum 
men’s-suit-VALUE. The book is 
handsomely illustrated; it issent 
gladly on request (no charge). 
Address The Joseph & Feiss 
Co., 630 St. Clair Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, O. 











HE manufacturing 

short-cuts referred ‘to 

SOME S AVINGS above come as a _ result of 

Clothcraft’s constant en- 

THAT HELP deavor to make things better 
in less time. 

CLOTHCRAFT For example, when garments 

GIVE UNUSUAL are inspected, the inspector 

trims away the loose threads. 

This eliminates a “brushing” or 


“special trimming” process, and 
effects a substantial saving. In 
the making of buttonholes, 


<a 





Clothcraft uses machines that not ~ 


only cut the holes, but overcast 
them and work them in such a 
manner that the buttonhole is 
stronger, better looking and often 
surpasses costly hand work. The 
saving in time and money is 
notable. 


Again, in the making of pockets, 
two costly operations are elim- 
inated, for the operator uses a 
double needle and an automatic 





knife that trims as the neeédles 
sew. This saves the time of an 
experienced pocketmaker as well 
as making a better pocket. 


And so, here and there about the 
Clothcraft Plantare notable short- 
cuts to a better finished product. 
Certain processes are combined, 
others eliminated—the net result 
is a saving of costly “overhead” ~ 
and operating expenses — and 
better values for your pocketbook. 
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Do You Raise 
Cattle? 


If so, remember that every time you 
buy a Leather Belt you are helping to 
maintain a good market for hides. 


The Chas. A. Schieren Company buy 
150,000 packer hides every year to 
make the best Leather Belts that can 
be made, and which are sold in every 
country of the world in spite of com- 
petition and the low wages paid in 
foreign lands. 


Schieren belts are made in any widths 
and any lengths you may wish, Every 
belt i§ sold under their guarantee. 
They make a belt for every purpose 
and also the world famous “Duxbak”’ 
waterproof, oilproof Leather Belt that 
lasts a lifetime. 


You will agree to our proposition that 
a Duxbak waterproof Leather Belt is 
the belt for the farm, for your tractor, 
your ensilage cutter, your creamery, 
that it is all we represent it to be as 
soon as you have used it. 


Don’t buy a cheap priced belt every 
year, get a good one now, begin now 
with a Duxbak—it has proven itself the 


“Prosperity Belt” 








Belt Manufacturers, 
27 Ferry St., New York, N.Y. 


Special LOW Price 


spec me immediately! I am 
read the lowest 
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“BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 
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Twenty Ways To Get Rid of Rats 


Methods tried and recommended by Our Folks 











Using gas to chase the rats from their holes. 


One pair of rats and their descendants, 
if allowed to breed for a year, will pro- 
duce 880 rats. This allows for four at a 
litter. The interval for litters is six 
weeks, and young rats have the first lit- 
ter at three and one-half months. There 
is no race suicide among rats. There- 
fore, it is necessary to starve out, build 
out, and kill évery rat. 

Here are methods suggested and tried 
by Our Folks. Rats are so wise that the 
same remedy will not always work twice. 


ERE is the way I get rid of rats! 
Spread a piece of bread with butter 
and sprinkle freely with calomel. 
This is not quite so dangerous as poison, 
and it surely does eat the rats alive. 
California. Harry Snyder. 


Tried Nearly Everything 


Two years ago, when I bought my present 
farm and moved_in, the place was alive 
with rats. I got rid of the rats, but it took 
a full year of time and patience to do it. 
At first I used rat poison. Then I bought 
a bunch of rat-traps. Next I got a cat 
and four kittens; but this was too slow, 
the cat would catch one rat, eat it, and be 
satisfied for the rest of that ‘day. 

My last resource was the .purchase of 
two good rat-terriers. They did the work. 
In less than six months rats were scarce on 


my farm, and I have not been troubled. 


with them since. J.C. Beyan, Indiana. 


This Sounds O. K. 


To rid your house or barn of rats it is onl 
necessary to get black pepper, one pound; 
sulphur, one ounce. Mi ix the above ee 
gether and put about one teaspoonful along 
each run. I guarantee it will drive 


Western Newspaper Union 
Fido will get ’em! 


Advice of this sort from all over Indiana 
shows that “rat day’ resulted in a re 
deal of good through thé killing of the” 
pop ace and the saving of vast quantities ~ 
of foo 


Spread: Disease Among the Rats 


Rat virus is an old story. 
much used for years. 
ing disease. i 
syphilis, as I understand it, and that does 
not affect man or other animals. A.S. A, 


Build ’Em Out! Starve ’Em! 


Make the foundations of all farm buildi 
ratproof. This naturally includes 
screening of all basement windows. 3 
Corn-cribs may be screened satire 
with half-inch-mesh, galvanized net 
This will keep out sparrows as well as 
and mice. a 
Garbage should be kept in closed re 
ceptacles until carried away. The proper 


disposal of the waste of country slaughter 


houses should be regulated by law. 
Chaff ! 


To get rid of rats one time, we caught & 
rat, dipped him in tar, then threw him ing 
heap of chaff, and he ‘looked like a big ball 
of chaff. The dog, cats and everything 
got out of his way, and so did all the rate 
But it isn’t a square deal to drive your rats 
to some other farm. 

I mixed arsenic with mixed feed one 
time and put it in a dish, but the rats” 
would not touch it, so I covered the di 
with paper, and the rats ate throug 
the poison killed them all. Let us 

[Continued on page 108] 





them away. Try it. 
Louisiana. C. L. Rone. 


Rat Poisons 


There are dozens of commercial rat 
poisons on the market. Our Folks 
report success, when used according 
to directions. 


Rat-Day Drives 


Indiana has “rat-day drives.”” On 
the last rat day thousands of rats 
were killed throughout the state. 
Druggists say that after the rat day 
had passed, they continued to sell 
large quantities of rat poison, and 
hardware men reported an unprec- 
edented sale of metal -corn-cribs 
and rat-traps. 

Seven thousand rats were on the 
Putnam county casualty list. Five 
thousand met their fate in Marion 
county; 1,500 in Randolph county; 
5,000 in Brown county; 2,000 in 
Vermilion veg ve “One farmer 
told me that he killed 400 rats on 
his place during one week starting 
May 27,” wrote one county agent. 
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Say “Show Me” 


to Any Mitchell Dealer 


If you want all that your money 
can bring, get acquainted with the 
New Mitchell. You'll be surprised. 
You’ve never expected such values. 


You will be impressed by the 
generosity of the Mitchell policy. 
And you’ll wonder how we do it. 
The secret is that we build com- 
plete and save the profits that 
would otherwise have to be paid 
to outside parts makers and body 
builders. 


What we save we put into the 
car. That is the only way we can 
account for such a better car at 
the price. You’ll be able to see it 
at once. You'll note the added 
roominess, the greater comfort. 
You’ll like the stylish lines. You’ll 
find greater riding ease——easier 
handling. 


Just sit in a New Mitchell. Ride 
in it. Drive it. Note that our 
Touring Car seats six instead of 
five, our Roadster seats three in- 
stead of two, our Sedan seats six 
instead of five, our Coupe seats 
four instead of three. a 


That, certainly, isn’t skimping. 
Nor can you find a single item 
where Mitchell doesn’t offer more. 
It’s our policy.’ It has won the 
thousands of Mitchell enthusiasts. 


See if you can find such a fine 
car at these Mitchell prices: Six 
passenger Touring Car, $1750; 
six passenger Sedan, $2900; four 
passenger Coupe, $2800; three 
passenger Roadster, $1750. 


Visit a Mitchell dealer now. 
Then contrast different cars of the 
above prices and higher. 


" MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WIS. 


$1750 


F. O. B. RACINE 

















Built for 
Hard Work 


Dominant among the reasons 
for the leadership attained in point of 
gales and popularity is the standard of 
thorough goodness adhered to, from the very 
start, in the building of every Stover's Good 
Engine that makes it— 


Always Dependable 


For more than 30 yore progressive farmers 
and power users, the world over, have found 
complete satisfaction in the built-in quality 
corgies power, and enduring dependability of 


OVERS 


GOOD ENGINE 


It comes to you all ready to begin work. Its 
construction, material, workmanship and 
features assure satisfactory service for years 
of hard work. Easy to operate—nothing to 
get out of order—a size and type for every 
power need, 
FREE ENGINE BOOK—You need 
this book to settle your farm 
power problem. Write for it TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., 21 Lake St., Freeport, fl. 
Stover Samson Windmills—HYATT Roller 
cart ipped, Stover Feed Mills, Ensilage 
omminutors, Pump Jacks, Saw Rigs, 

try Fi Grinders anda 

Shelf Hardware 











Saves You $50 


on Your Drag Saw 


Big increase in my factory 
enables me to make lowest 

offer on a Saw.. Lever 
Control to or Stop Saw while 





a > runs, Arm Swi 
Force Feed for fast 
Poweful 


cio encine with peed | ONLY 
1255 


regulator, 5-ft. saw blade, 
Complete, rea 
ro to te. $1 











ines—in sizes 2, 3,4, 6, 8, 12, 16 
22 and 80 H-P. Also, Power Cut-Off 
Saws for sawing cord wood and pole wood. 
This $125 Offer on WITTE Drag LogSawsis 
for immediate acceptance, Don’t waitif you 
want to get 
You know if 


shipping point. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1624 Oakland Ave, 
KANSAS CITY, Mo, 


ee 
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Farm Journal Recipes for October 


How to do things that need to be done now 


Planting Tree Seeds 


O those accustomed to sowing flower 

and vegetable seeds it is often a sur- 

rise to find that tree seeds do not 

erminate as readily as the others. It is a 

act that they do not. Still, fair success 

may be looked for if the right plan is 
followed. 

Asa rule, all kinds of seeds of trees and 
shrubs are the better sown in autumn. As 
soon as the seeds are ripe, keep them in a 
cool place and where they will not lose 
weight by drying. If in a building not ex- 

sed to winds, it will be a suitable place. 

Aaples, ash, beech, walnut, apple, cherry, 

ach and the whole list of such trees are 

included. Nurserymen who raise trees by 
the millions follow this plan. 

The seeds are sown in beds, usually four 
feet in width, the seeds well covered, as 
any other seeds would be. A covering of 
forest leaves, straw or like material is 
placed over the beds, kept in place by 
adding branches of trees, sticks or pre- 
pared slats. This covering is taken off 
gradually in spring, as the seeds germinate. 

Should it be inconvenient to sow in au- 
tumn, the same results may be expected 
from spring sowing, but the seeds must 
be properly preserved. There must be no 
loss of weight through the winter; the 
seeds must be as fresh in spring as when 
gathered. To accomplish this, either keep 
them in a damp cellar or mix them with 
slightly damp soil and keep in a cool cel- 
lar or room. What is required is that the 
seeds absorb a little moisture instead of 
losing any, and this the slightly damp soil 
permits of. When so preserved, sow them 
the very first thing in spring, just as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground. There 
need be no covering of leaves or straw on 
spring-sown beds. 

Nurserymen prefer autumn planting, ex- 
cepting for acorns, hickory-nuts, walnuts 
and a few such seeds which mice are apt 
to get away with, and these they sow in 
spring. 

This leads to saying that pines and all 
evergreens are sown in spring, not in 
autumn, and need not be kept damp 
through the winter. 

For autumn sowing, any time before the 
ground freezes will do. Joseph Meehan. 


Sauerkraut 


Sauerkraut can be made of surplus cab- 
bage, and from small or burst heads. 
Strip the outer green leaves 
from each head and slice thinly 
into a clean stone crock or 
wooden keg that has been 
scalded out. There are cheap 
hand slicers available for this, 
or the cabbage may be shaved 
into thin slices with a knife. 
The finer the slices the better 
the quality. The container 
must be absolutely water-tight, 
for kraut will be spoiled by the 
brine leaking away. As the _ 
finely sliced cabbage is placed 
in the container, it should be - 
pounded down with a clean 
stick, to secure a compact mass 
and to force out the juice of the 
cabbage which is to form a pro- 
tective covering against decay. 
Fine salt must be added at the 
rate of one pound to forty of 
sliced cabbage. ‘This will also 
help to draw the water out of 
the cabbage. When the con- 
tainer is nearly full, the kraut 
should be covered with a clean 
piece of board, and weighted 
down so that the juice com- 


wooden or stone vessel, kee 


Jletely covers the cabbage. Kraut should 

stored in.a cool place. and, if made 
the summer-time, it is wise to seal 
top of the container with paraffin. 


_ Sweet Apple-Juice 


To keep sweet apple-juice sweet, run if | 
through a cream separator as soon as the — 
juice is extracted. This removes the par | 
ticles of solid matter and gives a : 
color, Put the juice immediately into” 
containers that have been sterilized 

scalding. Heat the filled containers ing 7 
water bath for one hour, at a temperatum | 
of 150° F. This sterilizes the juice and” 
prevents a cooked taste. Seal the com | 
tainers while hot. io 


“ 


Compost for Garden | 


Make a compost heap near or in your” 
garden by piling a layer of soil on topof © 
a layer of manure; then a layer of leayes © 
or any organic matter; another layer of © 
soil and some more organic matter, such | 
as straw, stable manure, leaves, grass clip. 3 
pings, plant and meat wastes, ground 4 
tree and shrubbery clippings, all piled : | 
mixed and- allowed to decompose during ~ 
winter. ‘This heap should be turned over § 
twice during the winter months and ap- ~ 
plied to the garden in the early spring ~ 
Compost is one of the best lawn fertilizers, 7 
and helps vegetable growth when sata 
over the ground around young plants. 


= 
—<———— 


Vinegar from Apple Parings 5 


Save apple peelings and cores; put intoa ~ 
in a cool © 
place until filled. When the vessel is § 
about full, put a plate on the parings — 
then put some heavy weight on the plate — 
Pour.on enough boiling water to cover 
the contents, let stand for two or three 
days, then strain through a cheese-cloth. 
Pour into another vessel which can be | 
closed, add a small amount of “mother of 
vinegar.’”’ Keep the vessel in a warm > 
place for three or four weeks. j 
Vessels can be kept for this purpose ~ 
and you can make enough vinegar for” 
our own use. Any fruit wastes, or the ¥ 
last of honey or sirup which can not be~ 
used for table use, can be used for vine ~ 
gar; also, old cider can be made into 
vinegar. L.J.M. 


Use only clean, sound apples for 
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How 10-rib knitting warmth will help you 


TS harvest is nearly in. ‘Silos are 

filled. Cellar and attic are stocked 
; with Mother Earth’s riches to tide you 

fer : over the winter months. You know that 

plants. Jack Frost is coming. 

Have you taken measures to prevent 


Ask your dealer to show you a suit of 
Mayo 10-rib Underwear. Feel the soft- 
ness of it. Then stretch it. Watch it 
contract again to its original shape. 10- 
rib knitting does it. And 10-rib knitting 
makes a Mayo garment stay elastic and 


rly spring. : 


arings wagons Teche. i paces 2 err soft no matter how many times it fights Pa 
put intose up north Mayo 10-rib Underwear is stand- ich ‘thy het 4 
in a cod | ard equipment for out-o’-doors men. They meas nett te ; ‘ « 
e vessel ig ony ‘thidt Minyo is the warmest § hbbin “Wehc We are confident that once you examine . 
1 the plate derwear they know. a suit of Mayo 10-rib Underwear you will 

< he pte The reason for Mayo’s superior warmth buy it—especially, if your Wife is with you 

eese-cloth. lies in Mayo 10-rib knitting. This knit- | —she knows fabrics. ere 

ch vf ting method puts 10-ribs into every inch Our trade-mark, diamond-shaped, is 

in & warm of Mayo Underwear instead of the usual sewn in the neckband of every. genuine 

ss purpill eight. Naturally a closer knit garment Mayo 10-rib garment. Look for this 

inegar for gives more warmth, is more elastic and trade-mark to make sure that you get real 

_ o wears longer. * Mayo 10-rib warmth. 

d for vine 


THE MAYO MILLS 





L. J.M. 





made into @ 


MAYODAN, N. C. MT. Atry, N.C. 
Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 


WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION SUITS - SHIRTS - DRAWERS 


PLT og 


/nerm 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


Around the House 
or 


Around the Farm 
$-0-L-I-D C-0-M-F-O-R-T 


The only way to really know 
a Thermo is to slip one on. 
Then lay off in your easy chair, 
with the old Jimmy pipe sim- 
mering sort o’ idly. ven the 
smoke-rings will spell s-o-l-i-d 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t. 


Or get out in the fields or on 
a long “hike.” Every muscle 
rides easily under that com- 
fortable knitted jacket. 


Then you begin to get friendly with 
your Thermo. It fits you—accommo- 
dates itself to you. As to an old friend, 

u find yourself coming back to it 
just for comfort’s sake. 

Nothing fancy—just sensible and 
easy, for work or play, indoors or out- 


doors. Yet dressy, with a touch of 
style and snap—cknitted to fit. 


Guaranteed All Wool 


A knitted fabric so fine that it looks 
like a medium weight suiting. Men 
who wouldn't think of wearing a 
sweater, like the Thermo. 


Made in heather mixtures that men 
like—blue, brown, olive, green and ox- 


ford gray. Price $10.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway 


Dept. F New York 


Also Makers of 


Wildes, 


(oat Sweaters 
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Smith. Added $1,050 to His Apple Profits 4 
By WALTER E. ANDREWS, Washington zt 
[Tite is a true story. But I am not at 


liberty to give you the apple-grower’s 

name nor his address. Those are 
minor details, however. The main thing is 
that he did it, and that any other grower 
can do it too, no matter where he lives nor 
whether he is selling apples or some other 
product of the farm. 

So we will call this particular grower 
John Smith, and say that he lives in New 
York state, Virginia, Michigan or Oregon 
—it doesn’t matter. Isknow the man, and 
will vouch for the following facts: 

“Sometimes,” said he, “I have sold my 
apples through commission men and some- 
times through cooperative selling organ- 
izations and sometimes on the trees direct 
to wholesale buyers. But no matter what 
the method, each time I felt that I was 
losing a nice slice of the profit that my 
own purse needed. So last year I tried 
out an idea of my own, and in a few days 
sold 2,100 boxes of apples at an extra 
profit of fifty cents a box, making 4 total 
of $1,050 added to my bank account over 
and above what I would have obtained if 
I had followed the other selling methods.” 


This Is How He Did It 


Putting on a good suit of clothes, which 
made him look prosperous, he put some 
sample apples in a neat traveling grip, 
filled his pockets with some nicely printed 
business cards telling his name, address, 
and that his specialty was the growing of 
fancy apples— and away he went on the 
train to the nearest large city. In this 
case the nearest city was 100 miles distant, 
but that didn’t make any difference to 
Mr. Smith—he was after big game and a 
few extra miles didn’t matter. 

Arrived there, he went to the finest of- 
fice buildings and interviewed the tenants 


one by one until he had enough small orders 


to exhaust his supply of apples in storage. 
Some of these city office men would order 
one box, some more; most of them seemed 
glad to order, for the samples were very 
alluring, the price was less than the retail 
figure, and no cash payment was required 
till the shipment was received, examined 
and approved. Also, the salesman himself 
—and his line of talk—inspired confidence. 
As ohe office man explained it to me: 

“The chap came in here one morning 
looking like a new client. He asked the 
office girl for me, and she was enough im- 

ressed to send him in to me without delay. 
n he came, set down his stylish leather 
grip, took off his hat, and handed me his 
card with a smile that looked like real 
money. 

“Said he: ‘I want to take your order 
for a box or two of the finest eating apples 
you ever saw,’—opening his grip and show- 
ing me some Jonathan and Delicious 
specimens that made my mouth 
water just to look at them. Then 
he quoted me a price per box, 

arcel-post paid to my door, that 

could readily see was under the 
prevailing retail price. ‘Nothing 
to pay now,’ said he with another 
smile. ‘After you get them and 
taste a few, I’ll come in and see 
you—if you aren’t more than satis- 
fied you pay nothing. You'll find 
every apple in the box perfect and 
of uniform size. How many boxes, 
please?’ 

“Who could resist it?. Icouldn’t, 
especially when he told me of the 
troubles he had experienced in 
marketing his fruit in the old ways. 
‘This is a better way,’ he explained 

litely, for you get the apples for 
ess than your grocer would 
charge you, and I make about 
fifty cents a box more than my 
commission man would pay me must be 
—so you and I both profit by after 


Puss: 


“Mercy! I 
better leave. There 


this arrangement, and you get the a = 
direct, fresh and herfect’ Pt oat 
Mr. Smith tells me that while it took 
him a week or more to get the orders, it 
-took him only one day to see the same men ~ 
shortly afterward and collect the money, ~ 
“Now that I have this nice list of payi 


‘ names,” he explained further, “I intend to 


use them in other ways in my business of 
farming. For instance, I have a cherry or- 
chard as well as an apple orchard. Naa ; 
June I shall send a neatly typed letter on 
my printed letter-head, announcing that 
I can ship so many pounds of choicg ~ 
cherries nicely packed, for so much—cheek 
or money-order—by prepaid parcel-post,. 
Many of those men will remember me and 
send in their orders without any further® 
trouble on my part. In the same way, ij” 
the fall or winter, I can announce a new 
picking of fancy apples at such and such g 
price, prepaid. 
“One more hint and I amdone: Noone ~ rs 
should try to get orders in high-grade offieg ~~ 
buildings in cities, unless he can:so dress ~~; 
and act as to run the gauntlet of elevator 
operatives, janitors, etc., and not be mie 7 
taken for an agent or peddler. ; 
“Then there are the office girls or stenogs 
raphers who guard the inner offices of 
prosperous city men. You must get by” 
these guardians successfully, too, or your | 
order-taking ‘campaign will be a failun, re 
Don’t try to sell to clerks or underlingg 
Tackle the boss himself.” : 


The Prophet of Cheer 


By G. W. TUTTLE, Washington <u 


His smiles and his prophecies go handin 
hand, and they are both as welcome as the ~ 
flowers fh May. “O, yes,” he says, “it 
storms today, but we shall have clearing” 
weather tomorrow.” He looks ri 
through the darkest cloud to the gol 
sunshine beyond. 

He has a wonderful knack of looking at © 
a mountain of difficulty from its most age 
cessible side. ‘‘Yes, sonny, it’s ruther 
climbin’, but you can make it,” he says 
some discouraged boy who faces were 
ed difficulties, as he pats him on the back. 

“Yes, my crop’s a little dry now,” he 
says, “but there’s a cloud comin’ up, 
guess the Lord’ll water that field of corm” 
for me yet.’”’ This is one reason why I love” 
the prophet of good cheer; he never bes 
to lament, and say, “Spilled milk,” before 
it even commences to slop over. 

The prophet of cheer believes in finding © 
the honey on the farm and the gold in life, 
He sees the best in every neighbor. He 
understands boys and he makes the most 
cheerful prophecies concerning the most 
mischievous of them. Many a nei ! 
boy has made good simply because 
the prophet of cheer had confi 
dence in him. " 

The prophet of cheer never cat- 
ries a gloomy countenance into 
sick-room; not he. He _ brings 
some humorous bit of news, 
smile, a warm hand-clasp. He 
says: ‘‘My! how much better you 
look today. You will be up agaim 
soon; when he can do so and no 
have his conscience trouble him 
the noon o’ the night. He beli 
that sunshine—human 
is good for a sick-room. -_—~ 

The prophet of cheer makes life 
richer and brighter and. 
hopeful. He is always wi 
and attractive to boys and g 

and, somehow, he never se 

to lose his attraction for. 

gray-headed farmer folks. Tt 

is always a chair at our firest 
a and a place in our | a 
im!” the prophet of cheer, 
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- Take a photo—win a prize 


hy Ilove cAt least-one of the storesin your neighborhood will havea from whom you buy films to advise perenne to ph 

er begs A special windowdisplay of Colgate’s Ribbon DentalCream.’ ‘windows, Taking pictures through plate glass is a tri 
»” been These windows will be ready to»photograph:October rst... operation.and one that you may never have tried before. 
in finding | Anyone not overseventeen yearsof age may try for generous’ ‘‘Andletparentsrementber, too, that by encouraging the boys 
yId in life, money prizes, which will be and girls to enter this — 
bor. a given for the best pho hs 115 CASH PRIZES ts tt contest, there is not only 

the most : tograp. Enter your photographs in the contest, for which prizes 
the mama © ~ of @ Colgate display. rade ee | zest to Kodak-ing, but a fresh 
eighbay 7 So, look for a store window with For the 3 next best». « os 50 each interest ee of 
y : the Colgate oe and pack- For the 101 next best |. | $ Seach brushing t regelaciy 
od coe a me dealer will gladly eet pes one ed wt : pone eae ey vd deli 
ever Cal ow you to take a picture of his ype seemenenne Goasety Sat ners | cious flavor of Ribbon Dental 
ce into & — scree - Ask piss om friend 45 te pet y I An ary eng opty of the Cream is an important help i 


le bring 2a who takes pictures or the man |?"* p sche forming that habit for health, 
asp. He @ RULES OF THE CONTEST 
gain An i ‘ ix quali phs rather 4 entering will recei trial 
o and not Fe ee NINN ON . ae ei ot. ae en 
0 809 a 2. must reach Colgate & Co. on of course, from a better window display, a more acknowledgment of his or her entry. 
yg arc photographs to attractive photograph can be made. t : 
Contest Editor, Colgate 6 ys E ypaed 5. The judges willconsider: * -. | out-for reflections in the window. When the 














Fulton Se., New York . noc" os : te side of the street is in’ shadow, 
adumdiiiiivcansaranede teat (a) Sharpness and distinctness of the print. todections ase less apt to show in the picture. lf 
3. Photographs-must be marked on the back with (b) The proper so that level surfaces reflections show, you can sometimes avoid them 
your mame, address and age; endorsement of show level slanting surfaces at their by changing your position. Have the light behind 
guardian or teacher that the picture was - true slant, yoo—ten quent egninsta efiened anslanet 
taken by you; mame and address of dealer whose () A general understanding of very beit way to take a window is a time a 
window is photographed. Se as shown by lighting, tone values, absence exposure at night when the window is lighted. ae 
+-1t is wodermmed thet ony photegreph be of reflections, etc. But if your prints still show faults, send them in ; 
|” published ia e. "will be 6. The Editors of St. Nicholes Magstine have jum , 
a ‘will is of consented to serve as judges. 


Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is endorsed by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 
‘COLGATE & CO., Depét.'88,:199 Fulton Street, New York 
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Make Big M 

sawing lumber for your neighbors at 
good prices per thousand. Lumber is 
scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a 
day, according to power. Get the dollars out 
of those trees with the still better “‘Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill. Improved by war 
experience. The distinguish services ren- 
dered by 2000 “American” mills and wood. 
working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War department. 


Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American 





Saw Mill 
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Permanent, fire-resisting farm buildings mark 
the successful farm. They cue the expense of 
tepairs and painting; protect stock and farm 
equipment,safeguarding farm ownertromloss. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Lasts as long as the farm. The burned clay of 
Hollow Tile is everlasting; it resists fire and 
decay. The large units are easy to lay, afford- 
ing low cost but unexcelled construction. 
The air cells in the tile keep out dampness 
and maintain warmth in winter, coolness in 
summer. This healthfulness brings a bigger 
yield from your stock. 

Write for booklet, ‘Hollow Tile for 

the Farm.”” Address Dept. 3010 
THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 

ASSOCIATION 


Conway Building, Chicago 


Aws Woop FAsT 


Does the Work of Ten Men — + Cost 


This one-man cross-cut saw outfit run 























‘ by gasoline engine cuts 15 to 85 cords 
+) 


wood a day—fells trees—makes ties 
“runs machinery. One man or a boy 
can handle it. Easy to operate, easy to 
move. gine can be used for 
otherfarm work when not sawing. 


aR 
fi PHILLIPS %.25 DRAG SAW 
A Fast money-maker 
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The Librarian at Your Door 








T takes only a glance at the picture 
above to prove that country people in 
Washington county, Md., use and en- 
joy their traveling library which furnishes 
ooks at the farm homes in the mountain- 
ous districts. 

This library might not be possible but 
for the American Library Association—the 
organization that furnished books for the 
soldiers and sailors during the war. Now 
the Association is going one step farther, 
and intends to furnish books for every- 
body; in fact, that is its slogan—‘‘Boo 
for Everybody.” The enlarged program 


ar to a time when books will be 
r 
an 


eely accessible to every man, woman 

d child. 

There are too few libraries in the coun- 
try. Only 794, or twenty-seven per cent, 
of the 2,964 rural counties in the United 
States have within their borders any one 
library of 5,000 volumes or more, leaving 
seventy-three per cent of the counties 
without any libraries adequately equipped 
to take the initiative in dovdivinn @ ser- 
vice. bie yd states serve less than fifty 
per cent of their populations, six serve less 


than ten per cent and one jess than two‘ 


r cent. In a short time the country 

ibrary plan could be extended to many 
sections that do not have books. 
» ‘Few city libraries, or libraries in large 
towns, have as many country book bor- 
rowers as they should. This is partly due 
to a poor selection of books, and partly 
due to distance. 

The free public library at Stockton, 
Calif., is a pleasant exception to the rule. 
Not only does it send out traveling libraries 
to communities and school districts, but it 
also encourages the country people to 
make direct use of the main library. Aside 
from the liberal policy of the trustees of 
the Stockton library, its central location 
and the good roads leading to the city 
have been big assets in the building up of 
the large country circulation. There are 
now thirty communities and twenty-two 
school districts that are receiving county 
free library service from Stockton, but the 
main library has a direct country circula- 
tion of 6,281 volumes. The large collection 
of books at the main library is attractive 
to country book borrowers. 

Another incentive to country readers 
has been the cooperation between the farm 
adviser, and the home-demonstration 
agent and the county librarians. These 
extension workers make arrangements 
with the library authorities to forward 
books on fly control, clothing, and study 
of food to the communities where these 
subjects have discussed at the 


centers and where they are to be county- 
wide projects for the coming year. This ig 
just an example of what can be done in 
every county with an efficient organization - 
to keep things moving. But one of Our 
Folks has called to.our attention one thing 
that should be remedied in order to encour- 
age country folks to use city libraries: There 
must be a flat postal rate on library books. 
Speaking of conditions in his own com- 
munity, he says no books go to the country 
readers because it costs ten or twelve cents 
postage to borrow a, book and return it. 
“Within the local zone,” he says, “the 
authorities at Washington should grant 
such flat rate for the public library books 
passing over the rural delivery lines as will 


consistent with the self-paying char- — ¥ 


acter of the federal Treasury. 

“The trouble is not that the rate in the 
local zone is, as intended, too high, but 
that it works inadvertently for this great 
purpose. The local rate of five cents for 
the first pound and two pounds for a cent 
thereafter allows fifty pounds for thirty 
cents. But in case of the books, as nor- 


mally and desirably but one or two goata@ 


borrowing, little beyond the initial poms 
rate can be used, and fifty pounds of books 
going, it is true, to thirty or forty different 
mail-boxes, but calling the carrier not one 
foot from his accustomed route, would cost 
the borrowers about $2 each way, the 
books thus costing about eight times as 
much as the tub of lard or butter. 
“Experiments which I have .conducted 


as chairman of the Rural Librarians’ Com- © | 


mittee of the New York Library Associa- 
tion have shown that farmers are willing 
to pay.one or two cents each way for the 
books (as much as second-class mail pays 
to cross the continent), but will not pay” 
five to seven cents, saying they wo 
rather buy their books. 
“Legislation has been enacted in. forty 
states looking ultimately to the equaliza- 
tion, as far as possible, of library facilities 
for the farmers. They, not the villagera | 
and urban dwellers, are the ones who need 
them most, having little access to the se A 
photo-plays, pageant or the more volatile 
and interesting world. There neither 18 
nor can be instituted, nor is needed, any 
other daily means of borrowing conve- 
niently, at will, inexpensively on the part of - 
the 25,000,000 people of the back country 
than the service of the rural carrier.” 
To establish better library facilities 
for country people, the Association 
raising a fund of $2,000,000. Any one 
terested in the work should send con 
butions to American Library peiati 
24 West 39th street, New York city, N. 
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Gen scemen: | 
* © © t have had one pair of breech made of guar 


curduruy which I have worn for wro year io the 
teaches, im tanks,and the hardest, kind of wow and 
@ av to have snother pair made. 


Yours ualy 
(Signed) H. E. MITCHELL 
Colonel of Tank Corps 











Commanding Headquarters 
Tank Center | 


You'll be glad to know about it— 


You can now buy trousers made of a 
fine, soft Corduroy—tough and strong 
with a water-resisting finish. This 
cloth is made by the oldest Corduroy 
mills in the United States. 


Sch ROMPTON] 


Different from any Corduroy 
you ever wore 


When you buy your next pair of trousers get 
good ones. Be sure that they have this 
mame on the waistband—CROMPTON “‘All- 
Weather’’ CORDUROY. You'll be glad you 
bought them. 


Because—they are strong, soft and 
comfortable. 
Because—they keep you dry in alight 
shower. 
Because—they dry in double quick 
time if you get them soaking wet. 
Because—they protect you from 
wind and cold. ° 

5. Because—they don’t shrink, stitien or 
lose their color. 


For years CROMPTON “‘All- Weather’? CORDUROY has been very 


popular for boys’ school suits. Now it is used for the better grade 
of men’s work trousers—(special men’s trouser quality). 


CROMPTON “‘All- Weather’? CORDUROY is made especially for 
outdoor use. . This improved corduroy is now used by most of 
the important work trouser manufacturers, 

Be sure that the “‘Al/- Weather” trade mark is in the waistband 
of your next trousers. 

Write for FREE Test Sample—showing how water rolls off 


CROMPTON “‘All- Weather’? CORDUROY just like quicksilver. 
Please send in the name of your dealer when writing for test card. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, INc. 
35 East 3lst Street . .... =. New York 





























Dont Leave Her 
Unprotected 


Daysare long and nights are dark. 


She won’t mind having an Iver 
Johnson revolver in the home, 
for it is the “Safety” revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON. 
aurovanc Re VOLVERS 


Drop it, thump it, kick it, or 
“Hammer the Hammer’’—it 
won’t go off. 

Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson. 
Pull the trigger all the way back. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
“A” —Arms; *‘B”—Bicycles; ““C”—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular 


model you want, send us his mame and ad- 
dress. We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
163 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Bicycles 
are world-famed for easy 
riding, strength, and 
durability. odels and 
prices tosuit everyone. 
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Good Friends 


always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal seme Ng 











you write an advertiser. Every time, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Making a Community Fire on Six Cylinders — 


By ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


A preceding article told how West Vir- 
ginia, an average state, found out that its 
farm problems were largely local ones, 
which required specific consideration and 
a particular answer for each community, 
owing to varying conditions in different 
communities. This article will show 
how the community club and the com- 
munity plan of work are the big factors 
in speeding up backward rural com- 
munities in West Virginia, so that they 
may become places in which the farmers, 
their wives and their children may find 
it easy and pleasant to stay on their 
farms. The experiences of West Vir- 
ginia in removing the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, disclosed by the community 
scoring, may offer suggestions worth 
considering by other states with similar 
problems.— Editor. 


gether the interested people of a 
community into a club, if no club 
already exists, and 
then make the club 


Te first thing to do is to weld to- 


place in his development where the pig- 
club work will grip his interest, enthuse 
him to better work in English and arith- 
metic, and help prepare him to be a better 
farmer, like his father, Sam Brown. 

“Mrs. Brown, Sam’s wife, will find the 
meetings of the farm women’s clubs and 
the constructive suggestions in their les- 
sons helpful in solving her immediate 
problems, not only in her home but in the 
community and the world at large. 

“The opportunity to do a piece of real 
work: all her own will awaken laudable 
ambitions in Mrs. Brown’s daughter when 
the girls’ club work is explained to her.” 

The community, perhaps, wants to 
know how to raise its rating for the scoring’ 
next year; such features as cleaning away 
unsightly advertising signs to raise the 
score under ‘‘appreciation of rural beauty” 
from nine points to twelve; placing good 
lights in the school buildings and so adding 
two points under “‘use 
of school plant for 





the kéystone of a 
program of improve- 
ment. There are . 
many community 
problems that the in- 
dividual can not hope 
to solve. So the 
group negds a course 
of study in coopera- 
tion. The commu- 
nity club, therefore, 
takes stock of the 
needs of the com- 
munity in organiza- 
tion, soil improve- 
ment and crops, horti- 
culture, dairying, beef 
cattle and hogs,sheep, 
poultry, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, home con- 
veniences, sanitation, 
institutes and  ex- 
hibits, and prepares 
for a year ahead cer- 
tain estimates of what 
the community will 
attempt to do. 

This course of study is founded on local 
community needs. It is a true function of 
the educator to be a guide to the com- 
munity in carrying out its self-developed 
course of study, or plan of work.~ From 
the community plan of work, county plans 
of work areamade up, and from the county 
plans of work a state plan of work is pre- 
pared in cooperation with the agricultural 
extension division. 

The course of study outlined by the 
extension division as a part of the plan of 
work is broad enough to reach every farm 
man, woman and child. This system is 
built from the bottom up, not from the to 
down. Every feature is truly piedincateod § 
in the modern broad interpretation of 
that term. The plan of work says: 

“Sam Brown’s educational need is to 
know how to produce more hay per acre, 
so he enrolls as an alfalfa demonstrator. 

“Jimmie Brown’s past achievements and 
present desires show that he is just at a 





> 


Studying a community map to plan 
how to make improvement 


social purposes’; or 
the establishment of. 
a young people’s glee 
club- and dramatic 
club to raise the 
social club score three 
points. 


These Farm Women 
Hustled 


women of West Vir-. 


ter gardens; prepared 


cific sums of money 
toward educational — 
development of the 
family in thirty-eight 
homes; sought pro- 
tected water supplies 
for homes, schools ~ 
and churches in many 
instances, and de 





home conveniences. 
Boys and girls will hold camps in twenty 
six counties. Non-laying hens are to 
culled from 200 farm flocks, and hundreds 
of new flocks will be started and new poul- ~ 
try houses built. Several new cow-testing 
associations will be formed, and 300 pure- 
bred dairy cows will be brought into the ~ 
state. More cover crops will be planted in — 
thirty-seven counties, 5,000 acres of wet — 
land will be drained, and lime will be used 
to sweeten 20,000 acres. es 
These few items taken here and there 


from the plans of work are not so impor- ~ 


tant in themselves, but are of value chiefly 
as demonstrations to farmers and come. 
munities which have not yet taken up 
improved methods of farming. 
The need of a county agricultural agent’ 
as astrong local guiding hand has been real- ~ 
ized by West Virginia rural communities. 
that have sought to find out how to make 
improvement. In fifty-one out of the 
(Continued on page 98] - 





A pruning demonstration that 
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This year the farm ~ q 
ginia planned 500 bet- — 


to paint eighty-five ~ 
houses; set aside spe- 


manded a great many ; » 
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The only way for you to find out that the Majestic is 
the world’s greatest farm engine is touse it on your own 
work. That is why we send it for ny a and on 30 days’ 
free trial. We say ‘“‘Let the Majestic Engine prove what 
it can do for you right on your own farm.’’ And we ship 
it with the clear understanding that back the engine 
comes to us and back your do goes to you if you 
don’t find it just the engine you want. 

You will find that the Majestic is perfectly balanced; 
that it delivers its full rated horse-power; that. it con- 
sumesthe least fuel; that it runs ‘‘smooth as velvet;’’ that 
it is built solid and just the right weight for its power. 

You know that $1 won’t cover even a small part of the cost of hand-' 
good faith. puncensceRatan 

on 


al agent 
2en real- 
nunities 
to make 
_ of the 





anoffer as we he engine for only $1 down days’ f 
trial. and to give you the pri of Sotedin ect all we narernarens > 
make tremendous losses for us if farmers were not 80 well satisfied that 


pay for it, 
ear Pz If you decide to keep 
for itself while using it. Ronda ay the engine It no i 
are 
find that curt aleel nak te bare op nan 


work that could uicker and better. And 
no more for credit than if you paid all cash. 


The Hariman Co, 22323352 


engine and 
a 





The Famous 


ajestic f 


we ship the wonderful Majestic Gasoline Engine. Yours to try 
for 30 days and -then if not the best engine you ever ran-——if it doesn’t_show 
that it will pay for itself over and over, ship it back and we will refund the $1 and 
pay transportation both ways. This offer is for you now. Send the coupon—today. 


Prove the Majestic Best by Using it 30 Days 


Great 
Engine 
ffer 


w @ 


Send the Coupon— Now! 327 235 


tic—and if you have an old engine or a poorone, better scrap it and geta 
Majestic which will easily and quickly make back what the other one cost. 
Pin a dollar bill or a postoffice order to the coupon—and send ittoday, Be 
gure to write name and address plainly and put X opposite the size engine 
you want. We recommend the 6 H. P. as the best eisa for general farm use. 


If you want detailed information about the 

F REE Catalog construction of the Majestic and its 
superior features over others, you will find many pages in great cat- 
devoted to the Majestic, also many pages devoted to the great Majes- 

tic ator. Also thousands of bargains in general farm equipment and 
hou id furnishings of every descrip on our easy payment plan. 


Send postal for a free copy of this wonderful book today. 
Cee ee ee 


|THE HARTMAN CO, i22i"*itz: 


the Majestic Engine marked X below. lYenclose $1. Will try the engine 

80 days and if not satisfi ill return it and will refund the $1 and pey.trans- 

j portation beth ways. If Ikeep it. 1 will pay the price and on the terme given below. 
41BBMA2. 451BBM A283. 4s] BBMA22, SiBRMAM 

2 H. P, $69.65. CO 8 H. P. $99.70. 5 H. P. $166.78. ‘? HP. $199.26, 

| i $5.00 monthly. 7,25 monthly. $12.00 monthiy,.;.. $15.00 monthly, 

| All these Majestic Engines carry our regular equipment skids.and battery. s 
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A Snug Home for Beginners — Pianneaty mrs. DAN DASCHER, Montang 


A farmhouse that will be warm in cold winters 


OW I think young Mrs. Dascher is 
badly md bang She is sure her 
house, which won second prize in 
group, “‘won’t appeal to 
many,” and I’m sure she’s wrong. Mrs. 
Brinckloe says: ‘Why, this house is clever ; 
she certainly must be a mighty practical 
irl!’ So, here is the house, and Our 
Folks can give their verdict. I'll let Mrs. 
Dascher plead her own case: 

“My farmhouse is planned with the 
idea of making it as warm as possible, for 
we have very cold winters on the plains of 
Montana, with few windbreaks of trees as 
yet, such as older communities have. 

“My husband and I are newlyweds, So 
far we have only a ‘shack’ on our claim. 
We meant to build this year, but drought 
caused us to change our plans. Next year 
we hope to realize our dreams. — 

“‘At first I searched and searched for a 
plan to suit both my needs and my pocket- 


the western 


LIVING 
DINING RM 


book. Finally I planned this house. It is 


truly my ‘dream house.’ I am sure it 
won't appeal to many, but it answers my 
own special needs, as I plan to do all my 
work myself, and my husband does not 
expect to hire help except in the busiest 


seasons. 

“The house has a full basement, the first 
floor is to have a nine-foot ceiling, and the 
second floor is to have six-foot straight 
walls, besides the slant height the pitch of 
the roof will give. 

“The basement holds my husband’s 
workshop, with work-bench, gasoline 
engine, pump, pressure tank and electric 
light plant. There are separate rooms for 
vegetables and milk, shut off from the 
furnace heat with eight-inch walls of 
concrete. 

“I have marked the various things on 
the first-floor plan, with letters; here is the 
list: A, cream separator; B, churn; C, 
power washer (all these run from a line- 
shaft driven by the engine in the basement) ; 
D, laundry-tubs; E, a long, strong home- 
made work-table, with zinc-covered top. 
Over this table are shelves in which I can 
keep butter-scales, mold and bowl, also 
oe Potae onl stone jars and such utensils 
as I do not use often. G, clothes chute 
from the bathroom above; F, lift or dumb- 
waiter from cellar. 

“This workshop is my pet hobby. I 
have never heard of nor seen one like it. I 
do not care to climb stairs; therefore, I ar- 
ranged to do the laundry work on the main 
floor. For the same reason I want a 
dumb-waiter from the cellar, and a clothes 
chute from the second floor. If I am not 
through with a certain job (such as can- 
ning meat, or fruit) at meal-time, I can pre- 
pare the meal in a neat kitchen. 

“T want the light in the kitchen to come 
from the side to the stove, L (for what 
more trying than to be ‘in your own 
light’?), and to the sink, I, I see so-many 


* 














plans with the sink right under a window. 
From experience, I know it is not pleasant 
to have the strong light shine directly in 
the eyes while washing dishes. 

“J, is the kitchen cabinet; K, the hot- 
water tank; M, a small table that cam be 
used as work-table or as a dining-table in 
the mornings, is in a well-lighted place. 








“The entry is really a wash-room where 
the ‘man of the house’ can clean up, and 
comb his hair before meals. There is g 
stationary wash-bowl with built-in medi. 
cine chest above, with a mirror door. §, 
is a seat, with solid top and movable front, 
where overshoes and rubbers are kept. It 
is built so, to make cleaning easier. 

“The second-floor plan does not need 
much explanation. The upper hall wil] 
serve as a sewing-room, or a reading place, 
The wide box-seat makes a nice place to 
sit and read, especially on cold days; 
plenty of sunshine can enter through the 
windows. There is a roomy closet for each 
bedroom and a linen closet in the hall, 
Soiled linen can be thrown into the clothes 
chute, which opens into the Jaundry on 
the first floor. 

“T hope this plan may be useful to some- 
one else.” : 

Now, I took just one liberty; I added a 
toilet (with a frost-proof water-closet) next 
the entry; I’ve marked this “T,” on the 
a: Aside from that, I am showing Mrs, 

ascher’s plan precisely as she made it, 
for I don’t think I can improve on it. What 
do you think? 


Oe Px Cally 


Contest Editor. 


[Editor’s Note: We have made tem- 
porary arrangements with a blue-print com- 
pany to furnish blue prints of this partic- 
ular house at $2 a set, in case any of Our 
Folks want them. Write to Farmhotse 
Contest Editor, The -Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose $2 and be sure 
to give your name and address. We can’t 
furnish specifications, but your local ma- 
terial man or builder can easily help you 
to write those to fit your local conditions] 





A Hired Man’s Ideal Home 


By W. A. SUMNER, Wisconsin 


“TF I can afford to build a $5,000 barn, or 

a $1,000 hog house, or a $500 ma- 
chinery shed, I ought to be willing to spend 
a reasonable amount on a house for the 
hired man and his family. 

“A hired man is a great deal harder 
to find and keep than purebred livestock, 
and yet we farmers keep on expecting our 
bende to live in places which would dis- 
grace a fine herd or flock. We must wake 
up.” 

The progressive Waukesha county, Wis., 
farmer, after getting this off his mind, 
turned and poffited across the drive. “I 
have had my hired man much longer than 
I expected to keep him. He is saving 


money, his wife and family are happy and 
he is contented. That is the reason.” 

“That”? was the neat and attractive 
house where the hired man lived. The 
house was well built. It had been freshly 
painted in the spring. Crisp, white cur- 
tains hung at the windows. The wife and 
small daughter were busy in the fenced-in 
garden at the back-of the house. As 4& 
matter of fact, the hired man’s place was 
better kept than that of the farm ownef 
across the way. 

“Let us drive down to Jim Harris’ place,” 
urged L. L. Oldham, the county agent, 38 
we were driving around trying to find 

[Continued on page 69] 
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Good homes help to get and keep hired men. How would you like to live 
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feet and 3 x 6 feet, are made in 


Our Decorative Service Depart- 
ment will gladly help you with Ae 
your floor-covering problems. This _" his oa stit 
service is free. Beautiful patiern : c 
Solder No. A 64 free on request. 


Small Rugs 


The two small sizes, 3 feet x 44 


special patterns, and are so con- 
venient for those places where 
there is excessive wear. You 

will find dozens of uses for 
them around the house. 

And think how inexpen- 
sive they are. 





Free 


Decorative Service 
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“Isn't This Rug a Joy! ” 


**7 used to think this kitchen a dull, cheerless 
place; but since ve had this lovely Congoleum Rug 
I actually am finding excuses for staying in the 
kitchen ! 


“Wouldn't Grandma have reveled in a rug like 
this! Gran’ dad used to say you could eat off her 
kitchen floor.”’ 


But this modern housewife keeps her floor 
just as spotless and immaculate as her grand- 
mother’s without any back-breaking scrubbing 
or sweeping. She es something her grand- 
mother never dreamed of — a sanitary water- 
proof rug! 


And as to expense—if this Congoleum Rug 
had cost as much as other rugs, it would have 
been a good investment, for it certainly saves 
trouble in cleaning—but it cost only $11.85! 



































The design on the floor 

ts Congoleum Gold - Seal 
Rug No. 350. The 72x9 

Soot size retails at $11.85. 


In a twinkling a damp mop wipes away every 
sign of the morning’s baking and kitchen work 
and restores the charming fresh color. 


The kitchen is only one of a dozen places 
where Congoleum has been found to give 
complete satisfaction. Note the low prices. 


3x 4% feet $2.40 7%x 9 feet $11.85 
3x6 feet 3.20 9 x10% feet 16.60 
6x9 feet 9.75 9 x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those 


quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. Ali prices subject to 
change without notice 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO CLEVELAND 








MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
i 1 
| ™ 


Lack for the Gold Seal 


You are always per- 
fectly safe if the rug you 
buy has the Gold-Seal 
Guarantee pasted on the 
face. The salesman will , 
tell you that the words, ‘| 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed “~\ 
or your money back,’’ ; 


mean all that they say. 
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.30 Winchester 
Cartridge 


aq WINCHESTER. 
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.32 Winchester 
Special Cartridge 





Winchester Model o4 
Repeating Rifle 


WHY YOUR 
WINCHESTER GETS GAME 


and fire it, your Winchester Rifle is 
tested more severely than most hunters 
realize. 


b= « you are permitted to purchase 


As soon as it is bored, the barrel must pass 
the Provisional Proof Test, in which a powder 
charge two or three times the normal strength 
drives a bullet one-third heavier than that 
which is standard. 


This test proves that the steel can stand 
more than the strain of the regular load. 


Smoothness, rapidity, and certainty of load- 
ing, firing and ejecting, are tested just as 
rigidly, with standard ammunition. ‘Fhe rifle 
is worked and fired both slowly and rapidly 
by an expert trained to detect any fault. It 
must perform perfectly or it is rejected. 


Then the Definitive Proof Test, which is 
officiaMy accepted by the British Government 
in lieu of any other test, is applied. In this 
test your Winchester fires a charge of 25 to 40 
per cent, in excess of the normal one. 


After all these shooting tests, ranging up to 
hundreds of shots, your Winchester goes to the 
range for actual target shooting, where the 
sights are correctly set and accuracy at dis- 
tances up to 200 yards is proved. Here again 
the most exact requirements must be met. 


The rifle which has passed these rigorous 
trials deserves the highest mark in the gift of 
a supergunsmith, and this is it: f You will 
find it on every Winchester barrel 
and receiver—the proof mark of dependability. 


Think what it means to you to have this 
Winchester proof mark on your rifle in that 
critical moment when game is either to be 
bagged or lost. To have a rifle which you 
know 1s more than equal to its task. 


Whether your game be squirrels or moose, 
woodchucks or grizzly bears, coyotes or cari- 
bou, white-tail deer or big-horn sheep, there’s 
a tested Winchester for your use which you 
can trust. 


In deer rifles the variety is abundant—a 
half dozen different models, each made in 
various styles and suitable calibers. If you 
have no preference, we suggest the popular 
Model 94, shown above, of .30, .32 W. S., 
.32-40, or .38-55 caliber. 


Consult your local hardware or sporting 
goods dealer. If he does not tell you all you 
wish to know, write to us for detailed infor- 
mation, including the best Winchester Am- 
munition to use. Mention the kind of game 
you are interested in. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 





“CO. ++ NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Combined Feedin 


By W. A. FOSTER, Iowa 


IGS eat when hungry and wallow 
Price hot. Feed must be furnished or 

they will forage—or fast. The wal- 
low must be provided or they will root out 
a hole and wallow in it. 

The sketches show the ideal arrange- 
ment—a combined concrete feeding floor 
and wallowing pool. Hogs do not wallow 
in fall and winter, when the feeding floor 
is most needed. 

The most satisfactory bathing pools and 
feeding floors are made of concrete. A 
sloping floor with a low curb wall about 
the outside holds the water and makes a 
clean, sanitary wallow. The sloping floor 
permits a varying depth for large hogs or 
small pigs. 

The curb wall should be about six inches 
thick. Corners are rounded by an edging 
tool. An approach is required so that heavy 
hogs may reach the pool easily and safely. 
Corrugations are placed in approach floor 
to prevent slipping. 

Shade may be provided by locating the 
wallow under a tree. An inexpensive 
shelter may be built as shown in Fig. 2. 

By setting a one-jnch pipe elbow in the 
concrete, so that the upper edge is flush 
with the floor, an overflow is made. Short 
lengths of pipe are screwed into the elbow. 
By varying the lengths of these pipes, dif- 
ferent depths of pool may be secured. The 
overflow waste should flow into a stone 
filter which is connected to drain-tile so 


- the filth and solid waste will not clog tile. 


A concrete guard is built across corner to 
protect the overflow pipe. 
The floor is made five inches thick over 
a gravel bed or subbase. Old woven 
fencing is embedded in floor for strength- 
ening, and for expansion and contraction. 
Ten or twelve square feet of floor space 
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should be allowed for an adult hog for 
wallowing, and eighteen or twenty square 
feet as a feeding floor for a large hog. 

A feeding floor and wallow 16 x 16 feet 
will care nicely for twenty large hogs for 
wallowing. It will require five cubic yards 
of gravel for fill and six cubic yards of 
concrete. Using a 1:2:4 mixture, this 
means ten barrels of cement, three cubic 
yards of sand and six cubic yards of pebbles. 
About thirty square yards of wire are 
needed. 


Kick Out the Loafers 
Clean up the registry lists 


ibe you hired a man to work on your farm 
and found that after two or three days 
he was unfitted for his job, that he mis- 
treated the horses, that he plowed out 
half the corn in cultivating, and that he 
showed no promise of doing better, about 
the first thing you would do would be to 
get rid of the man. Wouldn’t you? 

If you bought a dairy heifer for your 
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Fig. 1 

The two lower 
sketches show 
cross-section and 
front elevation 


Fig. 2. This combined pool and floor has a roof 






herd, and found after she eame in milk 
that she gave only two or three quarts a 
day, and that the milk was poor quality, 
about the first thing you would do would 
be to sell the cow for beef. Wouldn’t you? 

If a dairy cattle regigtry association 
registered a heifer calf with good blood 
lines, and the calf develops into a cow such 
as the one you fired from your dairy herd, 
the registry association would naturally 
eliminate from the registration book the 
cow that had fallen down so mercilessly. 
Wouldn’t it? 

No; that isn’t true yet. But there is hope 
that it will be true, as it should, The presi- 
dent of the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
at the last annual meeting, prophesied that 
in the very near future his association will 
be aiming to eliminate from registration 


the animals that are not worth while. He 


went on to say something like this: 

“There is no reason on earth why the 
breeders of purebred cattle should suffer 
for the loss that is suffered when inferior 
and discreditable registered animals are 
paraded and foisted upon the public as 
dairy cows. It detracts from the value of 
the breed when a discredited, inefficient, 
worthless cow is exhibited as a good one, 
even though she is registered and shows 
that she has good blood lines.” 

Nothing has done much more to give 


purebreds a bad name than the registra-- 


tion of a dairy cow that can net do good 
work at the milk pail. A man on an Iowa 
farm told me not long ago that a purebred 
cow which he had recently purchased, gave 
less milk than any of his grades. “I’m 
through with purebreds,” was his com- 
ment. When I asked hini whether he 
studied the cow’s pedigree to see whether 
the cow’s ancestors were heavy milkers, 
he said he had not. “ I bought her because 
she was a purebred, and was registered,’”” 
he said; which was poor policy. Even 


so, such a cow should be kicked out of 


the registry association of her breed. Sen- 
ators have a recall. Why not registe 
dairy cows? K, 
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Bull Does the Milking 


TS cows belonging to the Montana Experiment : 
Stock Editor is advised, are being milked automatically and at little 
expense since the herd bull was set to earning his board. Fer an hour 
and twenty minutes every morning and evening now the -pound » 
animal is tethered in a treadmill which turns the wheels of the 


machine, and so milks twenty or thirty cows. When first introduced 


his work the proud 
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_*PRO/IT- ELEVATION: 
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pag Ae in “rahe pgp He was. 
E soon disciplined, however, the installation of a spring operated 
3 slapper that thumped his back as often as-he stopped treading and 

was carried by gravity against the trigger mechanism. The 
cise keeps the bull in excellent physical condition. - 
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on the Farm 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts m 
large cheese factories. 


use Hansen's yaateng om oy 

Junket Brand Buttermilk Tab- 
lets are used for ripening milk for 
cheese, cream for butter and mak- 
Se tieitiiens bu il 

Hansen's Dairy ig cmeree 
are standard. Sold at druggists, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet; ““The Story 
of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order. 
Send fer particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Blue Blood of the Hereford Breed 


By M. F. GRIMES 


HE Hereford breed originated in 
Hereford and adjoining shires im 
England. The er engaged in 
the breeding of the Hereford im its native 
land has imereased but little since the 
foundation of the breed, it is said. How- 
ever, the breed has prospered wonderfully, 
and today we find it ranking close to the 
im the beef cattle world. 
America has played a great in the 
t of the Hereford. the early 
days of cattle importations, the Shorthorn 
Salk acinar for tds semis Gan, ook Ge 
read for other breeds was not a pleasant 
one to travel, but in due time the Herefords, 
and also the Aberdeen-Angus, demon- 
strated their merit to the and to- 
day we have the three breeds equally well 
known throughout the entire country. The 
Hereford has become particularly well 
known in the West and Southwest, and 
today the section adjacent to Kansas City, 
Mo., is called “the Hereford-shire of 
America.” 

Imported and American bred animals 
have each played an important part im the 
Hereford growth m Amer- 
ica, and it is concerning 
some of these that this 
article is directed. 

Noted Imported Bulls 


One bull imported to this 
country at an early date, 
and destined to make a 
lasting impression upon 
Heretord history, was 
Anxiety 4th 9904; sire, 
Anxiety 2238; dam, Gay 
Lass by Longhorns. This 
bull was imported by 
Gudyell and Simpson of 
Missouri, and it is chiefly 
through this bull that the 
great strain of Anxict 
cattle have descende 
Anxiety 2238, the sire of 
Anxiety 4th, was also imported to this 
country, by C. M. Culbertson, but was 
lost to the breed shortly after importation, 
so-that his impress upon the breed came 
chiefly through his two sons, Anxiety 4th 
and Anxiety 3d 4466. The latter bull 
was noted chiefly as a sire of excellent 
females. 

Another of the imported bulls promi- 
nent as a sire, and great as a show bull, 
was Sir Battle Frere 6419 (sire, Lord Wil- 
ton; dam, Tiny by Longhorns) imported by 
Earl and Stuart of Indiana. Sir Battle 


. Frere was imported to secure the best 


that there was of the then popular Lord 

Wilton strain, and he left quite a notable 

= = of female progeny, known as the Lady 
/iftons. 


Noted American Bred Bulls 


Turning to the American bred bulls, one 
of the outstanding individuals as sire and 
show animal, was Dale 66481; sire, Cohlum- 
bus 51275; dam, Rose Blossom by Peerless 
Wilton. Dale was bred by Clem Graves, 
of Bunker Hill, Indiana, and was one of the 
first bulls to sell at a figure to attract wide 
attention. He sold for $10,000. 
Of the sons of Dale 66481, unquestion- 
ably Perfection 92891 was one of the 
t. This bull was bred by Frank 
ave and was one of the most sensational 
show bulls of his time. Like his sire, Dale, 
he was sold at public auction for a very 
neat figure at a time when sale averages 
did not run into the thousands. Perfection 
if he had achieved no other record, would 
remain always in Hereford history because 
~ his being the sire of Perfection Fairfax 


Perfection Fairfax 179767 is undoubted! 
Gas grechent of Achstionn: bred. aees.cf ai 
time, if not the greatest bull, imported*or 
American bred, that has yet been seen in 


the United States. The breeding of thig 
bull is of the type ealculated to produee 
champions, due to his being sired by the | 
noted Perfection, tracing to Dale, Colum. — 
bus, Earl of Shadeland, ete., and of Imp, 
Berna 138482, a winner of man i 
sired by Fairfax and tracing to the blood 
of Wilton and The Grove 3d. 

The aneestry of Perfection Fairfax fur- 
nished all that could be desired im blood 
lines and show-yard career, and much was 
expected of the mating of Perfection and 
Berna; yet it is said that when the great 
sire was born, he presented about the most 
unlikely appearanee that be imag- 
ined. The faults were outgrown, however, 
and today the show-yard career of Per- — 
feetion Fairfax and his tation as asire 
is a familiar story to acquainted 
with Hereford affairs. 2 

In the herd of Harris and Sons, of Mig- 
souri, the sire that has produced cham- ~ 
pions and one that ranks with the outstand- 
ing sires of the breed, is Repeater 289598, 
Repeater is a grandson of Disturber 
139983, and on the dam’s side, a grandson 


Perfection Fairfax, a noted present-day Hereford sire 


of Beau Donald 5th 86142. One of the 

most noted sons of Repeater is Repeater 
7th 386905, constant show-yard winner 
and one of the younger sires of the breed 
whose worth to the breed is becoming ~ 
more firmly established each year. 


A Less to the Breed 


A loss to the breed not to be estimated, 
was sustained when Woodford 500,000 was ~ 


destroyed by fire. Known first as Beau ~ 


Perfection 24th, this bull became the 
— of a Ra Jr., in 1914, at 
t gure of $12, ter winning many ~ 
show-ring honers. He was a son of Per- | 
fection 92891, and out of Belle Donald © 
144th. Considering the comparatively ~ 
short time used as a sire, it is doubtful f ~ 
any has made a more lasting impression 7 
upon the breed than Woodford. 

Numerous other sires, such as Point 
Comfort 14th 337488, Farmer 426279 
Prince Rupert, Bright Stanway, stan 
prominent in the list of sires. 


Hereford Breeders Have Few Family Trees” 


In past years, the Hereford followers have 
not pursued to any great extent the famil 
craze in selecting animals, placing 5 preales 
emphasis upon a strong pedigree through- 
out. It is fortunate that this has been the 
case, and will be more fortunate if this 
craze does not become prevalent. It 
true that well-defined hmnes of breeding 
exist. in this breed, such as the 
Fairfaxes, Beau Brummels, Beau Dona 
Gay Lads, ete., which include the b 
that has’ been developed in ‘Herefo 
dom”; but a standard of good cattle 
to any one family. 

Editor’s Note: 
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Good Words for Goats 
By T. C. SCURR, Washington 


HERE is some inquiry about goats 

killing brush. As I have had ten years’ 
experience in raising and caring for goats, 
lew words about them will be of interest 
for some readers of ‘The Farm Journal. 

Goats will kill brush, thistles or ee 
any kind, as everything green is g 
ee them, provided they can reach to the 

by standing on their hind feet. They 
hh climb over a rail fence; a goat-proof 
fence is a picket fence three or four feet 
high. They will never go over that kind 
of fence. 

My experience has been with the Angora 
goatsonly. They are very healthy. In ten 
years I had but two sick goats, with what 
is known as staggers. 

It is not best to confine goats too closely 
on brush; they, like you and me, want a 
variety of good things to eat. There is 
nothing they like better than a good garden, 
and they will get into it if they find a 
picket off, or a hole they can craw] through. 

I have seen a goat here with a fleece on 
him nearly three feet long. The goat and 
his fleece sold for more than $500. 

Good grass and plenty of it is first feed 
for goats, and all the rest aré side dishes. 


Pigs Is Pigs 
By C. H. MARTIN, Missouri 
Let other poets chant their lays, 
As they are wont to do, 
Of singing birds and summer days, 
And azure skies of blue. 


Their themes are fine, their thoughts 
are big, 
But mine are of the lowly pig. 





The birds can praise themselves in song; 
They need no help from me. 
ane laud themselves the whole day 
ong, 
From every bush and tree. 
At singing, Piggie foots the list— 
He’s not a finished vocalist. 


Discordant, raucous is his tune, 
And yet I love to hear 

His voice at morning, night or noon, 
When feeding time is near. 

*Tis but a squeal in ‘cadence shrill, 

But to my heart it brings a thrill. 


I have a drove of sixty-nine; 
They’re sleek and fat and nice. 

They ll top the market any time, 
And bring the highest price. 

So who can blame me if I feel 

A thrill of joy at every squeal ? 


Let abler poets scorn my theme, 
If it their taste pe ton. 

To good account I’ll turn my dream, 
And—draw my dividends. 

Their dreams to no good ends Will lead. 

My dreams the world will help to feed. 





This goat smashed all price records at San 
, Tex., last June. He sold for 


$1,750. He is a two-year-old Angora billy. 


Texas has 2,000,000 Angoras—more than 
any other state. 
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There are lard and sausage and other pork products enough 
in every hog of yours to return 50 per cent more money than 
D. you would get by selling “‘on the hoof.”’ 
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gaa) Lard Press and Sausage Stuff. 
—— makes the best lard and 
wd stuffs sausage that keeps. 
No air gets into sausage 

aes 86casing because of Patented 
bi Corrugated Spout. 
ili one Plates can’t jam or 
break. Cylinder is bored 
truef Lardstrainer has wide, 
broad lips for easy and safe 
handling of hot cracklings. 





















chopper that 
cute meats and other food without mangling, 


steel knife and perforated steel plate. 


Use same chopper in turning kitchen left-overs into 
appetizing and eceanomical dishes, 


Look for the name “ENTERPRISE” when you buy. All dealers, 
Write us for free “‘Hog Book,’’ by F. D. Coburn. 
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300 CANDLE POWER 
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Keep their ae quarte 
the feeding nd 
healthful. se “te 
can. Add four “tab 
of Dr, Hess Dip and ae 
tant to each gallon of water. 
Sprinkle the animal body to kill 
ow lice, the sleeping quarters 
d feeding grounds to destroy 
= disease germs, Or provide 
a wallow, to which add about 
one gallon D and D to every 70 
= of water. Disinfect the 
the poultry house. 
_ Also use it wee! the home, in the 


Dr.HEss DIP 
| DISINFECTANT 
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Your Cream 
See er 


Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 
we Than Half 

Butchers 

St. — - Prices — 


Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 

Sage, Have » Sweeter, 

aper meat for your own tab! 

same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Operated in or out doors, Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, alittle bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


After emcking angie, ae for yee House. 
without endidine. Worth tiaoaton aeaaes 
times over—for this storage feature alone. 
Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed. 


Get FREE BOOK pitcnc: Sow amoke 


house ete. Gi wi 
for ¢ Hams, ples priseron nan’ Hekat - 
home, W: te for book, get low prices today 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR urG. CO. 
268 McCiun St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


oe Helatein Pat Calves—Best Blood 
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| Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 








The Banner Is Ready for You 
Not a county is scrub-free 
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We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


OUR counties in four different states — 
have startled us with the announce- © 
ment: ‘We will soon call for that Farm % 
Journal banner offered to the first county ~ 
that gets rid of scrub bulls.” But in every 
case, the last two or three bulls were the © 
hardest to get rid of, and so far none of the © 
counties has claimed the banner. ‘4 
A prize of $1,000 has been offered by a — 4 
firm in Chicago for the first county ti 4 
gets rid ofsinferior sires, under rules 
vided by the Bureau of Animal a yak 
This would include stallions, bulls, j 
rams, boars, bucks. Also, all owners 
= must have joined the Better Sires a 
a. This is a spléndid move, but 
be some time before any county can 
atin all the requirements. 

As previously stated, The Farm Journal — 
will send a banner twelve feet long, of the — 
regulation size, suitably inscribed, to the 
first county in the United States that is 
clear of all scrub bulls. We authorize the 
county agent of any county, or any other 
livestock official, to telegraph our Live — 
stock Editor at our expense as soon as the’ 
last scrub bull goes to the butcher; then | 
we will get busy on The Farm Journal — 
banner, have it suitably inscribed and send 
it at once. 


No Slight Intended 


Ever since we made the announcement in (~~ 
the September Farm Journal about the 
leading breeds of stock, we have been asked 
by champions of the various breeds: “What. 
is the rank of Hampshires?” “Where do 
Herefords come in?”’ etc. 

These questions indicate clearly that 
every man who is mop | purebreds 
wants to know just where his breed stands 
in regard to numbers. Therefore, we give 
the rank of all breeds of meat animals 
dairy cows. ] 

For cattle, the rank is: Shorthorns, 15 4 
429,000, or 22.6 per cent of all cattle; Here- ~ 
fords, 14, 302,000, or twenty-one per cent; 
Holsteins, 11,069,000, or 16.2 per cent; Jer 
seys, 9,554, 000, or fourteen per cent: Aber- 
deen Angus, 2,479,000, or 3.6 per cent; 
Guernseys, 1,993,000, or 2.9 per cent; 
Polled, 1,772,000, or 2.6 per cent; Polled 
Durham, 1,033,000, or 1.5 per cent; Gallo 
way, 534,000, or .8 per cent; Ayrshire, 412,- 
000, or .6 per cent; Brown Swiss, 170,000, or 
.3 per cent; Devons, 175,000, or .3 per pds 
Dutch Relted, 157,000, or .2 per cent; others, 
2,107,000, or 3.1 per cent; nondescript (un- 
classified), 7,044,000, or 10.3 per cent; to 
68, 230,000, or 100 per cent. 


Beef Breeds Predominate 


Beef animals are more numerous than m 
animals. Holsteins are most numerous 0 
the milk breeds; in the Northern states they 


“are two to three times as numerous as 


Jerseys; in the Southern states, however, the 
Jerseys are thrde to five times as ni 
as the Holsteins; in other words, the Ho 
decrease in relative numbers from 

south, and the Jerseys increase relatively im 
going from north to south. 


Duroc Jerseys Lead in Swine 


| The relative rank of swine breeds is a8 


Duroc Jersey, 24,914,000;- or ee 
[Continued on page 117} — 
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Livestock Bulletin Board 


Cock a doodle doo! 

Scrub sires will ruin you! 

When scrubs compete, the purebreds beat— 
Which will it be for you? 


RANT county, Wis., leads the state in 
number of purebreds, Shorthorn and 
Angus cattle. 
hty-one per cent more ice-cream was 
ete scared i 1919 than in 1916. 

Pennsylvania Ayrshire breeders organized 

a state association last June. Only members 
of the National Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion can belong. 

Hurrah for New Hampshire! The Legis- 
lature of 1919 voted $10,000 for a stock barn 
and $5,000 for stock for the Agricultural Col- 
lege. Fine herds are being started. 


“Sold for $17,700! Prospect’s Rose des 
Houards, a three-year-old Guernsey cow, was 
sold at auction recently for that figure. That 
was the highest price ever paid for a Guern- 
sey cow. 

A $10,000 Holstein bull was recently sold 
to South American breeders. He was owned 
by George Pope, of Wisconsin, and was a 
prize winner. Twenty-six other animals 
went with him to South America. 


Illinois takes the lead in registration of 
Percheron horses for the year 1919. Iowa 
came second and Kansas. third. Of the coun- 
ties, Delaware county, O., comes first; Taze- 
well county, IIl., second; Keokuk county, Ia., 
third. 

Take a week off and go to the National 
one Show in Chicago, October 7-16. Guern- 

ay is October 11, Holstein and Brown 
Bwise Day the 12th, Jersey Day the 13th, 
Ayrshire Day the 14th. All wide-awake 
dairymen will be there. 


What is the oldest cow you know of that is 
still giving milk? How much does she give, 
and how high does the milk test? One of Our 

olks says a cow is not worth keeping after 
twelve years old, and we want to convince 
him he’s wrong. Write the Stock Editor. 


We lead the world in swine production. The 
United States contains more than one-third 
of all the swine in the world. This country 
has more swine than its ten nearest competi- 
tors combined. South America is shipping 
swine from the United States quite regularly. 


What do you think about having a law 
compelling every one to use a purebred bull on 
his cows? We have several good letters we 
will print soon, and if yours is to the point, 
we'll use it, too. Send it along, address the 
Stock Editor, and refer to page 47, October 
Farm Journal. 


An endurance test for horses, October 11- 
15, 1920, is provided for and sponsored by 
the Arabian Horse Club, the American 
Hackney Society, the Morgan Horse Club, 
and the National Steeple Chase and Hunt 
Club. The distance covered will be 300 miles, 
from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., to Camp Devens, 
Mass. The first prize is $600. 


Mabel’s Jumbo, the big hog told about in 
June Farm Journal, now has to take a back 
seat. The honors are claimed by J. J. Eddy, 
of Kansas, for his purebred Yorkshire boar, 
Fort Scott, which Pat 1,295 pounds. Fort 
Scott is three feet high and ten and one-half 
feet long. / Now, who can beat this? Have 
you a larger hog? 


When leading a team behind a wagon, to 
save a driver for that team, fix a guard over 
the end of tongue of the rear wagon to pre- 
vent the tongue punching a hole in the end- 
gate of the first wagon. This suggestion 
comes from J. C. Allen, Indiana, who saw the 
idea in use. Who has another idea? 


NYBODY would spend a penny to 

savea dollar, Yet thousands of dol- 

lars are lost each year on neglected farm 

buildings, which could be saved with 
Acme Quality Barn Paint. 


All loss from rust and decay starts at 
the surface. Save the Surface and you 
save all, Keep your barn, silo, roofs, 
fences, sheds and similar surfaces pro- 
tected with Acme Quality Barn Paint 
and your property will last indefinitely, 
to say nothing of the prosperous “ 
ance it gives your farm, 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. G 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis §t. Louis 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln 


ACME QUALIT! 


PAINTS 6 FINISHES J 
Pennies for Paint save dollar-repaaa 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Pitteburgh 






Protect your farm machinery against 


the weather with Acme Quality Wagon 
and Implement Paint. For your home- 
stead, inside or out—no matter what 
farm surface needs protection, there’san 
Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, 
Enamel or Finish that will save you 
money, 


Por your intimate knowledge of just what 

should be used for each surface, get our 

two booklets, “Acme Quality Painting 

Guide” and“ Home Decorating”, Ask your 
dealer or write ue, 


Detroit, Michigan 






































.| For Giants, siso high 
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~ MONA WK RABBITRY 
t. B Indianapolis, Ind. 
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use is surely the only one the 
farmer can afford to buy. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago 
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- to his poultry. He went ahead 
’ on this assumption, and the first 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


656 Eggs in Three Years from One Hen 


Unchallenged record for egg cycle—ninety-four eggs in ninety-four consecutive days 


HIS is the story of Lady Walnut 
Hill, a White Leghorn. She is the 


possession of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexington. 
While this remarkable hen was not able 
to reach the 300-egg mark, she did come 
pretty close to it. Besides, she has other 
points worth mentioning. 

Her official pullet record is 292 eggs. In 
her yearling-hen year she laid 180, and in 
her third year 184 eggs, making a total of 
656 eggs. This is the highest three-year 
record yet reported, being thirty eggs more 
than Missouri Queen laid im her first three 


years. 

In a letter to The Farm Journal, Prof. 
J. Holmes Martin, in charge of poultry 
husbandry, says Lady Walnut Hill holds 
the unehallenged record-for egg cycle— 
ninety-feur eggs in ninety-four consecutive 
days, starting January 6, 1917. 

During this eyele, he says, her comb was 
badly frosted; all the points dropped off. 
On March 15, 1917, she laid a soft-shelled 
egg im addition to the hard-shelled one in- 
cluded im the eycle. She is im perfect 
health, is laying well, and bids fair to go 
over 150 im her fourth year. She had laid 
half that number of eggs up to June 1, 1920. 

Lady Walnut Hill is owned and was 


bred by Dr. R. L. Ireland, of Louisville, 





A Kentucky hen with phenomenal records 


who entered her in the first Kentucky 
Egg-Laying Contest. After she made such 
a remarkable reeord, Dr. Ireland decided 
to leave her at the Experiment Station for 
an official life record. In the egg-laying 
contest two of her half-sisters made records 
of 258 and 216 eggs, respectively. These 
three wonderful hens trace directly back 
to a cockerel imported from Tom Barron, 


the famous English egg wizard. Thig 
cockerel, which was out of a 248-egg hen, 
was mated to a pen of Leghorns which 
were among the 1914 winners of the Mis- 
souri Egg-Laying Contest. 

These high records are becoming very 
interesting. The Farm Journal has just 
received a report from the egg-laying tests 
at Hawkesburg Agricultural College, Aus- 
tralia, which shows that the highest in- 
dividual reeord of 303 eggs belongs to a 
Black Orpington, and another record of 
302 eggs was made by a Black Langshan. 

The record of the ten highest White 
Leghorns ranged from 258 eggs for the 
lowest to 281 eggs for the highest. In the 
heavy breeds are the records of 303 and 
302 mentioned above, and 294, 293 and 
288 for Langshan hens; 289, 288 and 282 for 
Black Orpingtons; 288 for Silver Wyandot- 
tes; and 279 for Rhode Island Reds. 


With the exception of the Rhode Island ._ 
Red, all the other heavy-breed birds led 


the highest White Leghorn record. In 
the near future the title of “egg breed” ~ 
may have to be handed over te the “heavy. — 
breeds,” the “meat breeds,” or the “general 
purpose” fowl. All this goes to prove that 
egg capacity does not necessarily belong 
to any particular breed, but rather to 
some strains of every breed. 


Proper Housing of the Farm Flock Pays 


A half-monitor house is the. best one for all general purposes 


a peer of farm flocks are being 
culled and the non-layers weeded out; 
new and modern poultry houses are beg 
erected, and the entire project is showing 
a decided tendeney toward betterment. 

A farmer in lowa several years ago con- 
caved the idea that if good housing and 
better treatment for cattle and hogs re- 
sulted im imcreased revenue for him, the 
same principle could be applied 


By H. J. METCALF, Iowa 


of livestock. Undoubtedly many a farm 
woman has been discouraged in her ambi- 
tion to raise good poultry on the farm by 
lack of proper housing. Damp, poorly 
ventilated and overcrowded poultry houses 
do not tend to produce healthy fowls. 
Many an aspiring fancier has found to 


his sorrow that any old house will not do 
for poultry housing. And while it is true 
that the housing is not the whole solution 
of the problem of better poultry and more 
egg production, yet it is one of the most 
important things to consider in entering 


the business. 


Many a loss of poultry in the spring cam = 


be directly traeed to poor housing during 
the winter months. Cases have 
been known where entire flocks 





niove he made was to remodel 
his old poultry house, which was 
by far the worst-looking build- 
ing of his farm group. He en- 


ciple of correet. construction and 


have been wiped out owing to 
the contraction of some disease 
in a poor poultry house durmg 
the winter season. 

Therefore, it. is essential that 
the house be given careful and 
painstaking attention. A house 
which embodies the following 
principles is the kind to build: 
Protection from drafts, wind, 
filth, dampness, vermin, 
other causes which may lead te 
the development of disease and 
low vitality in the flock. Chick- 
ens require fresh air, plenty of 








. It paid him to house 
properly. 

are numerous where bet- 

ing and care of the farm 
have returned the owner a 
decidedly increased revenue. 

It has often been said that less 


if 


room, sunlight, dryness and 
plenty of fresh water. Over- 
crowding should be avoided.’ 
The house should be large 
enough to house the entire farm 
flock; poultry should be treated 
as one unit on the farm. 


The shed-roof type of poultry 


house may be found im quite ~ 
general use throughout the — 
country, but it has advantages | 
and disadvantages. It is an 
economical house to build, but 
generally speaking it lacks the 
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Home Remedies for Hens 


_By LAWRENCE IRWELL 


EW birds should be placed in quaran- 

tine for a couple of days before quar- 
tering with the other stock, as a slight cold 
may develop into mild roup which is 
likely to spread quickly. A satisfactory 
roup powder can be made by mixing three 
ounces of licerice, three ounces of aniseed 
and three ounces of gentian with eight 
ounces of fine middlings and six ounces of 
locust-meal.. The combination should be 
ground till it is a powder, and the dose is 
one teaspoonful to eight birds. 

Stewed linseed (flaxseed) is very strength- 
ening to a sick bird. Place linseed in a 
pan, more than covering it with cold 
water. Put on a slow fire so that it will 
simmer for half an hour. Give as hot as 
the chickens can eat it—from three to six 
teaspoonfuls to a hen, from seven to ten 
to a rooster. 


hein , 
feather dipped in this solution and passed 
into throat or nostrils will almost always 


--a 
for a rooster. Food should be limited to 
dry rice and corn. Each bird should be 
given, for at least three days, pills made of 


a heaped teaspoonful of powdered chalk 


If diarrhea develops into dysentery, five 
drops of chloranodyne, obtainable at any 
drugstore, should be given on a lump of 
sugar. Use seven drops for a rooster. Fol- 
low the dose with a t ul of tepid 
water for each bird. While this medicme 
is being administered, soft food is most 


suitable with a very small amount of grain. | 


To strengthen birds, the Symym, eyed 

may be used, a teaspoonful for six or 

roosters: © ounces of licorice, two 

ounces of aniseed, eight ounces df fen- 
, four ounces of gentian, two ounces 

red pepper, four ounces of 
one pound of fine middlings, all groun 
very fine and thoroughly mixed. ' 





Head Room in Hen Houses 
By LEWIS HILLARA, Kansas 


The old high-gable-roof hen house shut up 
tight is passing. Unless the hens were put 
well up in the top of such houses they were 
roosting in the coldest part, and that which 
contained the foulest air; and who could 
blame them for climbing to the highest 
perch in the lot? . 

With the tall gable roof has gone the 
stair-like roosts, for we know now that 
heavy hens should not jump down some 
six or eight feet. We put the roosts all on 
the same level, and that not more than 
two or three feet from the floor; and we 


vhave the roof lew so that the warmed air 


does not rise several feet above their level. 
If we leave the house so the dir drainage 
will take care of foul air as fast as it drops 
after being cooled, we can have the roof 
down as low as we can get around under it. 
The house that gave me the best satis- 
faction had the rear wall four feet hi 
anid was about five feet where I drop 
the three-foot curtain down in front of 
the roosts. This heuse was twenty-four 
feet deep and fourteen wide. The front 


’ * Was about nine feet high and open, and I 


never had a frozen comb all winter, and 
got eggs continuously. The hens were 
never sluggish as they are when they roost 
in a close house. Only on the coldest 
days did the water freeze well back where 


I kept the watering pan. 
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Send No Money! 


I am Bessie B. Carswell. Thousands of poultry raisers know me. £ 
have helped them get enormous egg profits during the winter. I know 
all there is to know about hens; I studied hens and eggs and chicks all 
my life. I know what makes them sick and what makes them well. I 
know what keeps them from laying and I know what makes them lay 

My amazing winter-egg secret is yours to try at my risk. I want 


t before 









show you how to get five times more winter eggs than you ever 
—and 5 times bigger profits. And if I fail, it won’t cost you a cent 


Give Me 30 Days to Prove That I Can Make Your Hens Lay 
From 2 to S Times More Eggs This Winter Than Ever Before! 


Folks call me “‘The Poultry Woman.” around all the time scratching them 
My business is raising pes and selling ‘That keeps them fit. Ses wintan andl uaa 
eggs. There’s only one thing [liketodebet- ing time and cold weather put them into 
ter than raise po —and thatis,helpcther poor condition. That's why t lay. 
4 tee et big winter profits, teo. Well, when I found that out, and after I 
My hens used to loaf in the winter time. _learned all about the anatomy of the hen I 
From October to March, when the demand decided that I would help my birds 



















was the greatest, I didn't have any eggs to im the winter. I fixed a tonic after my 

sell. It started me thinking. own ideas, based on what I knew about hens. 
Why should hens‘lay in summer but not That tonic worked like magic! My hens 

in winter? I used up lots of my time and began to pick up at once. They began to 

patience working it out, and at last Idis- strut around eackle. Their combs red- 

covered the secret! dened. They seemed healthier than they 
I found out that a hen, no matter how had ever been before! ‘ 

fine the breed, cannot ley unless it is in Then the eggs began to come. I used to 






condition to lay. It uses up all its food in et about 50 eggs a week from the 300 hens, 
rebuilding wasted tissues, making new blood ie eae I was getting 530 eggs a 5 
and fat. Egas come last—after the hen is it j 
im laying condition. 

e are lots of juicy worms and green 
things in the summer and the hens dig 






over 200. My best day’s 
winter was 282 in one $ 
bad changed my er hens into layers! 


$122 Package of My Great 
lockionte E bY Tonic 


Sipgiand tote bon L atesss toad ee hae 
my % ways li elp 
people, so I passed ie of my tonic around. In 
like acharm. Folks all over 
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we cs desis hae. 
Ipod tettera, Mra, ‘Lucy "ine of Yo 
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every case it worked 
the town began to demand a supply. 
in smail 






















Soi put up tonic Ti, : 
it at just enough to cover the cost and my time. “I was getting one and two eggs a 1 
The news spread like wild-fire! When I realized pevine 6 Rockledge Tonic and f am now 
what a valuable thing I had discovered, I decided BO a a was | to get 
to advertise nd in that way 1 have helped letter | Marion x ’ 

menand women wrote that her hens were not and had net 
mt peo totry great secret of foun oe tage be tye tii ty 
more usi : eggs & 
eggs. Kol am going to make a special day rinter from 7 bens. - Z.. 
introductory offer to you. I am goin ve you many, many splendid letters. 
© M40 package 4f icy tameus beg my tonic is wonderful. - 






Just Mail Coupon 


This is all you have to do—just mail the coupon with your name 
and address to me without one cent ef money! No, not a 
in advance. As i 
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Hundreds of Candee Hke these from 
can gucc 
e to 4 capacity for 
“I am going | to ee debe hey per: 


: e that you also 
Candee Ovesm Pe candee Incubator 
next spring 1 had to turn away.” 
d 8 
rns anti the othe ow ym, Pa. “Nearly every 


. KR, Moyer, BR Y Leteee others. The chicks sell 


sives, 1 shall double my incubator capacity 
next year and no -. o- talk cm amy Moa a 


Candee to me,” W. J. Wilcox, Beaverton, 
Comes in pecan een Sections 
"the Candee in a short time. 
any time. 
regulator and in 
=e kept at regulator a the coal 
are a! 
with proper ventilation tha Shen eo 
and Get the Facts— 
more an incubator catalog—a guide and text-book to 
~-- d+ — raising. ~ae free 


to instal] unnecessary, 
wie ses 
recuse each 300-egg com- 
constant temperature 
Write for Big Free Candee Catalog 
ve poultry Sent on request, 





Concrete Hens’ Nest 


No Mites—Perfect Hatching—Last Forever 


Can be burned out. Draws 
Moisture from earth for 
hatching. Solid block of 
Concrete with only door 
epening. Can be moved 
anywhere. Inside measure- 
ments 12 x 12 x 14 inches. 
Buy a machine and make 
these nests fer yourself and 
neighbors. Works like a 

Block machine. One sack of cement makes six 

nests, using five to one mixture. 

Price; $50 F. O, B. Portland, Oregon. 


B. M. BANGS & CO. 
120 E. 14th St. Portland, Oregon 


Ferris White Leghorns 


strain for 
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Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton, lowa 
Raise Poultry and Rabbits 
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POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept_-B-26, Syracuse, tl Y, 
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Colony Houses on the Farm 
~ By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK, Iowa 


are each year coming more into use 

on farms. They can be scattered 
about the orchard or in any available 
space, and if rightly constructed will last 
for years. 

é first illustration is of a style used on 
some Iowa farms. These are made of 
cheap drop-siding and are just 3 x 5 feet 
in size. The entire front 


(Jer ead houses for the growing stock 


ing care of themselves. The birds are 
then put in one of the colony houses = 
the orchard. 

The second illustration is the style of 
colony houses used on the ba hays 
Poultry Farm, Beltsville, Md. They gi 
better protection during stormy woallal 
and can be used, if desired, during the 
winter. In the latter case, it is best to have 





of each coop is open, ex- 
cept for a covering of wire 
netting. A door is made 
of a frame on hinges, to 
shut the chicks in at 
night and to protect them 
against nocturnal enemies. 
It also makes it possible to 
confine the young stock 
in the morning until the 
heavy dew is off the 

The roof is made of any 
old lumber available and 
covered with three-ply 
roofing paper. 

When painted the coops 
are attraetive in appear- 
ance. The coop shown in 
the picture has been paint- 
ed once in six years, and 
is still in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Cost of first construc- 
tion may deter many from 
building them, but they 
are the most economical 
colony coops that could 
be erected, so far as cost 
and serviceability are con- 
cerned. 

There are no floors in 
these coops, and the roosts 
consist. of two broad slats 
nailed to cleats on the 
sides of the coop. They 
will furnish roosting quar- 
ters for from fifty to sev- 
enty-five growing pullets, 
according 





to size. 
They on Raye by 
simply changing the loca- 
i it is desired 
li interior or 
the coops a sun-bath, = 
are merely turned over on 
the back and the entire 
interior is easily accessible. 
Young stock is kept in 
the brooders until lew weeks old, or until 
pretty well feathered. At this age they 
are practically raised and capable of tak- 


ed 
Nee a eR eT me 
ty é : 


On the Government Poultry Farm the colony hetiate 
are complete in every detail 


double walls to kee ce out possible drafts _ 
ey 


and much cold. should be about — 
a foot higher than the open-front style. 


Telling the Sex of Guineas 


a male guinea fowi. 


He may be distinguished from the female b 


‘end richer color on the neck, and a more compact shape, The watitles, a 


t red col 
those of the 
female. 
The wattles of the fe- 


are more pendulous, 
and it is she that gives the 
“Come 
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Poultry Facts Briefly Told. 


“The price of eggs is rising fast, 
The day of luxury i past; 
Bacon alone is far fi xm nice— 
But eggs are such an awful price. 

Egg-shell-sior!” 


O colony house should have more than 
N fifty chickens in it at one time. 


More eggs, less feed and more money has 
been the result of culling out the poor hens 
early. 

A ragged bird that has just begun to molt 
ghould not be culled now just because she is 
not laying. 

Head lice on chickens or turkeys can be 
killed by rubbing on a little camphorated 
oil. Mrs. J. H. Brewer. 

Keeping young roosters after they weigh 
five pounds to the pair is a waste of food, for 
after their combs grow they are classified in 
market as “old roosters,” which bring con- 


_giderably less in price. 


Hens that molt late are most likely to be 
layers. It never pays to get worried 
about hens that do not shed their feathers 
when others do. If we do our part right, 
feeding as we should, we can trust the hen to 
keep up her end. E.L. V. 


The hens to cull are the ones that first stop 
laying. Where a small b ing flock can be 
eared for it is best to make up a pen of hens 
that do not stop laying until October, No- 
vember or December. Such a pen will improve 
the laying quality of next year’s chicks. 


Eighteen Rhode Island Reds and five mon- 
grel hens made up my poultry flock at the 
beginning of last year. The following April 
I bought a four-weeks-old pig which I 
butchered in November. It dressed, 195 
pounds. The Senet awe hens paid for 
their own feed and also for that of the pig, 
and gave me a cash balance of $53.29. Who 
can beat this record ? C. L. Van Slyke. 


Extraordinary laying hens, as a rule, par- 


* ticularly in their second year, will lay right 


up to the end of autumn or beginning of 
winter and then molt. Such hens require a 
little extra care at this time, and usually be- 
pa to lay again in February. After the hens 

ve been resting, the germs are stronger, 
and generally the first few dozens of eggs 
laid will be fertile. 


Do not overcrowd. A great many farm 
poultry keepers in their enthusiasm for mak- 
ing money attempt to keep twice as many 
birds as they have room for and, by over- 
crowding, almost entirely cut off the pro- 
duction of winter eggs. Each bird should 
have about three square feet.of floor space in 
the house. Either build more houses or mar- 
ket the extra birds before winter sets in. 


A young gobbler that weighs ten pounds in 
October will weigh twelve or thirteen pounds 
sixty days later, if given a little extra feed 
along toward the end of that period. A hen, 
in the same length of time, will increase from 
seven pounds to nine or ten. Such satisfactory 
gains can made at no other time in the 
bird’s life. It is the season when Nature is 
peering for winter. Turkeys have not 

ned to depend on the farmers’ grain bins, 


Corner nests save room, and, being semi- 
dark, hens prefer them. They can be built 
in‘any style desired—can_ have solid walls, 
or they may be made slatted, with plastering 
lath. The latter plan might be preferable in 
most climates, as the air could enter them 
more freely. The opening to the lower nest 
should be about three inches from the floor. 
A perching board had best be erected for 
the hen to alight on in flying up to the top 
nest. B. Frank Boyer. 











Moulting time is the time that a hen needs assistance. It is 
the off-season in the life of the hen. 


Think of the amount of a hen’s energy, vitality and red 
blood that’s required to reproduce a thousand feathers! 
(which is only an average plumage). 


_Amoulting hen needs good health, good appetite and 
digestion. at’s just what Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does fora 
moulting hen—gives her appetite and good digestion, so 
that she’ll eat more and digest more. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Helps your poultry through the moult. And starts your 
pullets and moulted hens fo laying. 


It contains Tonics that produce appetite and good 
digestion—Tonics that tone up the dormant egg organs— 
Iron.that gives a moulting hen rich, red blood and a red 
comb. It contains Internal Antiseptics that destroy disease 
germs that may’be lurking in the system. 


No disease where Pan-a-ce-a is fed 


Pan-a-ce-a helps your psi to stay at par are the 
moult. They don’t become run-down, paleand thin. That’s 
why a Pan-a-ce-a hen gets back on the egg job cogs in- 
stead of sitting around all fall and winter as a bill of ex- 
pense while regaining her normal vitality. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
flock. Tell your dealer how many fowls you have. He 
has a package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


30c, 76c and $1.50 packages. 25 Ib. + $8.00. 100 Ib. 
drum, $10.00. Except in the far est and Canada, 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 
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Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., 
writes me: “I have fed two boxes of ‘More 
> to my hens and I think they have 
broken the egg record. I have 160 white 
Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs.”’ Any poultry raiser can easily 
reap tremendous profits ie increasing the 
egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
“More Eggs” and you will be amazed and 
delighted with the results. Now is the 
time to give ‘‘More ’ to your hens 
while prices are high and profits big. 


Daal REE 


If you wish to try this great ker, simply write 
&. post ster to Be. Reefer. th Aes 


or letter to the poultry expert, 
Reefer Bidg., re City, Mo., and ask for his 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tel 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs”’ 











THE FARM JOURNAL 


Fresh Air Keeps Fowls Fit 


The Farm Journal Poultry Experi- 
8 phe A en (located at Hammonton, 
N.J.,) a test was made the past winter which 
the value ir i 


Jersey are not so severe as they are in 
the Western and New England states, the 
thermometer does occasio: touch zero. 

The houses on The Farm Farm 
have scratching sheds attached. The 
fronts of these sheds are open; one-inch 
wire netting alone is put up to keep out 
enemies that might prowl around. A 

i : i = the front of a 
scratching shed, is hooked up against the 
ceiling and lowered at night. In the roost- 
ing pen there is a six-light glass windew. 

t was noticed each winter, and espe- 
cially during late fall and early spring, 
that more or less cases of colds were prev- 
alent—such as sneezing, running at the 
nose, sore eyes, ete. It became necessary 
to keep a careful watch and promptly to 
administer some remedy, which usually 


consisted of permanganate of potash or. 


tincture of aconite in the drinking water. 

At night the fowls would closely huddle 
tegether on the roost, and as the animal 
heat grew strong they would sweat. Leav- 
ing roosts in the morning, they would 

t out into the scratching shed in an air 
fully ten degrees colder. Naturally they 
would chill, and colds were the t. 

So, last season I experimented. In part 
of the houses I did not lower the curtains 
in the scratching sheds, so that. the fresh 
air could enter any time during the day or 
night. Im the roosting pen the glass 
window was removed and one-inch wire 
netting was substituted. 

The result proved highly satisfactory. 
There was not a single cold in the latter 
houses, and the hens kept bright and active. 

Another advantage m favor of the open 
fronts was seen in the absence of frost and 
moisture on the walls, while in lot No. 2, 
where the curtains were lowered at night 
in the scratching sheds, and there was glass 
in the window of the roosting , there 
was considerable moisture and frost. 

Another winter I hope to repeat this 
test and quarter pullets of the same age in 
beth lets, so that I may note the effect 
on egg production. M. K. B. 


Housing of Farm Flock 


[Continued from page 48] 


real fundamentals of proper poultry- 
house construction. It is built too narrow 
and is not large enough to accommodate 
the average farm flock comfortably. It 
has been found, too, that in many in- 
stances it is built too low, which prevents 
sufficient sunlight from entering. The 
gable and combination-roof poultry houses 
are also found in many cases and these 
to be giving quite general satisfaction, 
but criticism is directed to them in that 
they have been used previously for other 
purposes, and so do not conform to the 
principles of proper construction. It is no 
uncommon sight, although becoming less so 
each year, to see old dilapidated corn-cribs, 
sheds, hog houses and barns ing as 
ultry houses. This is a practise whi 
is being discouraged everywhere by spe- 
cialists and experts, and one which is des- 
tined soon to pass into the discard. 
The half-monitor-roof 

embodies all of those requisites which go 
to make up the ideal shelter for poultry. 


Thousands of these poultry houses are 


being built. The half-monitor house is 
built r than the 
house, 


larger amount of available floor 
which is important, the 
the winter ; 
ciple of ventilation can be 
greater ease. 

















Rim Cut and enables us tose 


Boi) our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every * 


community to use and intro 


duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to. all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 


toa tative in each community, 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro» 
ductory offer to owner agents. 
lydro-U nited Tire Co. 
DEPT. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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etal Shin v. Corru- § 
gated, Standing Seam, Paints Calvene Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 


‘Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less ; outlast three ordin: roofs. No ti 
or repairs. Guaranteed 10h, flow. Sunt, lightalng proot 
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F Save the Country Storekeeper 
By P. V. WERTZ 


OW many of you ever stop to think 
H what it would mean to you in dol- 

lars and cents if your country 
storekeeper went. out of business? 

I am not a storekeeper. I am a music- 
teacher, and for the last ten or twelve sum- 
mers have had a class of pupils in a little 
country village. While I make my 
headquarters in the home of the country 
storekeeper. I stay in the village two da 
a week, so I have become almost one of 
family. ~ : 

One evening Mr. Smith came home about 
nine-thirty, having. closed up the store 
after a long hard day. He is a man of 
about fifty years or more, and the grind of 
his work is beginning to show, although 
there is never a word of complaint. 

I said to him: “You look pretty tired 
tonight, have you had a hard day?” 

. “Well,” he — “[’m ready for some 
, ight.” : 

“Mr. Smith,” I nea. Py Span you 
quit this business and take easy the 
rest of your days? You've been at it a 
good many years and surely can afford to 
take a rest.’ 

After a moment he put down his paper 
and said: “I'll tell you. About the 
money I have is tied up in my store, and 
unless I could sell out for fo I couldn’t 
afford to get out of it. 

“These are the days when the farms are 
paying, and with all the eonveniences for 

armers’ wives and the improved tools for 
farm work, farming doesn’t mean the 
drudgery that it did fifteen yearsago. The 
folks who are willing to live in the country 
are going to farm it. 

“Thirty years ago I came here; my busi- 
ness has paid for itself and much more 
money has gone back into it. Besides, 
we have educated our four children. How- 
ever, pretty much of that was done in the 
days before the autos came and folks had 
to buy their stuff near home. Those were 
the times, too, when farmers didn’t have 
any money until they sold their crops in 
the fall, and then if it wasn’t a good year 
er pepe pay until the next year; and 
we to carry them over, sometimes, for 
two or three years. 

_ “By the way, Bess,” he said, turning to 
his wife, ‘Tom Brown was in tonight and 
paid that note.” 

I noted a — look on her face, but 
before she answer he explained to 
me: “That man has given me his note 
every fall for nine years for a grocery bill 
of $75 each year; when fall came he had 
“sag enough to pay up for that year, and 

put off the other for another year. It 
was like a windfall to have that come in 
t ” 


The next day I had a couple of hours 
free so I went over to the store where Mrs. 
Smith was in ch while Mr. Smith was 
out delivering. a as I stepped in I 

d Mrs. Smith answering the telephone: 
“Yes, Mrs. Brown, I’ll try to stop him 
when he goes by.” 

She turned to me and said: “I wish 
_ watch down the road for Mr. Jones. 

. Brown says he is on his way up here 
to the station and she wants me to be sure 
to send down a sack of flour. They have 
alot of extra help and she has to get some 
pies made for dinner.” 

, Ina few minutes I saw Mr. Jones coming 
An his ear, at the rate of about forty miles 
a hour. I said: “You never can catch 


But she grabbed the sack from the 
counter and rushed out; after calling sev- 
eral times, she succeeded in stopping him 
four or five houses up the street. U 
os ‘she ran with the twenty-five pounds 
__. 9f flour on her shoulder and—Mrs. Brown 
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since they got their car. Onceina while when 
she finds that she is out of something she 
needs right away, she calls up here in a 
and asks us to send it down. Then 
on Friday when they get their milk cheek, 
away they go to the city and come home 
with their week’s supply of groceries from 
the ‘eash’ store; meanwhile, the ‘hurry or- 
ders’ lie peacefully at rest on our charge 
account until fall, when settling-up time 
comes.” 
“But why don’t you ask them for the 


money?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, you can’t do that in the country,” 
she answered. ‘The folks here are all like 
one big family, and if you offend one you 
have offended them all; so we just let it 
go and do the best we can.” 

After that I was just a little more ob- 
serving and found that that was one case 


among a hundred just like it. ae 
seemed to like the storekeeper and his wi 








and always ‘spoke well of them, but it 
never seemed to occur to them that they 
ever on this very kindness. Since 
then I taken special notice in other 
places, and find that conditions are often 
much the same. 

We can’t get along without the coun 
storekeepers. Let’s patronize them an 
treat them right: Tell them what you need 
and will buy from them, and they will be 


glad to keep it in stock for you. Help your 
country storekeeper to develop and you'll 
find him a big convenience asset to the 


community. A good real store is an ab- 
solute necessity to every community that 
wants to get ahead—it 1s the harbinger of 
better farming, better profits and better 
Eving. 23 Ss trenehe SaaS ae 
be ed through individual thought- 
fulness and cooperation. Build up your 
local store and you build up the value of 
your own farm. 
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Reliance, 7 Jewels, $8.00 


Have you ot the real 
dope on csclial 


T’S quite natural to assume that a line of watches dis- 

tinguished for faithful performance under hard usage, 
and for low price, would be a bit thick and clumsy in 
That’s the logical reasoning. 


But when you look over the Ingersoll line you find your 
logic is all wrong. They’ re not only the hardiest watches 
made—but they’ re as seemly and smart in appearance as 


Why even the Yankee — $2.50 —the lowest-priced 
Ingersoll, is really handsome, with good lines and a dial 
that is simple and artistic. 

Then when you move up to the Waterbury at $5.50, 
you find a small, thin, twelve-size, jeweled watch of 
distinction and charm, with refinements of finish and 
design that please the most critical eye. 

As for Reliance —he’s .an aristocrat. 
jeweled, with bridge movement, Reliance is the kind you 
pull out of your pocket not only to tell time by, but to ex- 
hibit to your friends. Yet this slender timepiece costs but 
$8.00 in nickel case, $11.50 in gold-filled. 

There are many other Ingersolls—the Eclipse, a thin 
watch at $4.00; and its twin, the Eclipse Radiolite that 
tells time in the dark, price $4.75; the Midget Radio- 
lite, $5.75, for women, a tiny “‘cutie’’ watch that appeals 
especially to the feminine taste; the Wrist Radiolite at 
$6.25; and still more, allof which can beseen atthe dealer’ s. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


San Francisco 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


For Vice-President 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


For President 
WARREN G. HARDING 


A Square Deal 


for the farmer 


If the farmers of the United States 

ink they have nothing at stake in 
this election—if they think it is sim- 
ly a contest between the political 
‘ins’ and “outs” and that it makes no 
particular. difference to the farmer 
which wins—they are making a ve 
es ee Oe Bayt 2 - 
ize it when too late to help themselves. 


In seme matters of interest to the 
farmers the two parties agree. 


For example, both favor strength- 
ening the rural credits statutes; both 
recognize the right of farmers to 
form tive associations for 
the of their crops; both 
favor extending our foreign markets; 
both are pledged to the study of the 
cost of producing farm crops. 


Now, the matters mentioned are 
important, but not nearly so impor- 
tant as certain other matters; and in 
the way they look at these trémen- 
dously more i rtant matters we 
find a radical difference between the 
Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties. 

The difference 1s so vital that if the 


farmers of the country once under- 
stand it, there will be not the slightest 


doubt as to which party they will sup- 
port at the polls in quaiaber. 


The farm voice in 
government 


The Republican party in its na- 
tional tform is committed to 
: “eo appointmen: pena 
sentation in t of gov- 
ernmental officials and commissions.” 


Are not farmers entitled to such 
representation? The Republican party 
thinks they are. 

Under publican rule, for sixteen 
years that sturdy and faithful Iowa 
armer, “Tama Jim’ Wilson, was at 
the head of the great Department of 
Agriculture. 

What happened when the Demo- 
crats came into power? 

Why, they turned out “Tama Jim” 
and put in a university professor .who 
knew nothing about agriculture and 
gave no evidence of caring anything 
about it. 

Farm interests are vitally affected 
by the administration of the Federal 
Reserve banking system, by the Farm 
Loan system, etc. Should_ not thor- 
oughly competent men who under- 
stand the farmers’ needs and who 
have a sympathetic interest in agri- 
culture be on these boards? 

The Republican mi ” thinks. they 
should and says ‘so. e Democrats 
were asked to include a_ similar 


ledge in their platform, but they re- 
Ee | Why? 


Price-fixing and price 
drives 

Both parties were asked to prom- 
ise to put an end to price-fixing on 
farm products and to government 
drives to beat down prices of farm 
products. 

The Democrats refused to make 
such 4 _. The Republicans 
agreed and in their national platform 
are pledged to ‘‘put an end to unnec- 
essary price-fixing and_ ill-considered 
efforts arbitrarily to reduce prices of 
farm products which invariably re- 
sult to the disadvantage both of pro- 
ducer and consumer.” 


Do you remember what happened ~ 
when we got in the war? vias 
remember President Wilson’s defini- 
tion of a “just price”? He said: 

“By a just price I mean a price © 
which will sustain the industries com- 
cerned in a high state of efficiency, 
provide a living for those who con- 
duct them, enable them to pa 
wages, and make possible the ex 
pansion of their enterprises,” etc. 


And then do you rémember what 
happened? Government contracts % 
all kinds were let on a _ cost-pl 
basis. That is, the manufacturer was 
allowed to figure all of the cost of 
every kind which he incurred ( 
he was not restricted in his e 
and in addition was allowed to 
a handsome percentage on top o 
his_ expense and fix his price 
cover everything. 

Was the farmer allowed that “just 
price’ which was granted so fredy 
to others? He was not. ie) 

Prices on some of his /produaial 
were absolutely fixed, and witho 
investigation of the cost of produit 
tion. : 

One prominent member 
Democratic — administration nen 
asked about the cost of production” 
of farm crops is reported to have) 
said that this was no time to invé 
tigate farm costs of production; that 
it was the farmer’s business to pr0=" 
duce and not bother his head abow 
the cost. ail 

Throughout the war the farm 
was frantically urged to produce” 
one crowd, while another crowd 
using every device of market mam 
lation to hold down prices of 
products. Was that fair 

(Continued on next page) 
















- @n an average less 


“Journal. These 


Government drives against 
farm prices 


But, someone will say;-we were in 
war, and the farmer should not com- 

in about what it was ne to 
do, even if they didn’t do it to others. 

Very well. Let us overlook what 
happened during the war. Let us 
wipe the slate clean up to the signing 
of the armistice. Let us _ consider 
what has happened to the farmer 
since the war ended. 

The farmer had been urged to pro- 
duce to the limit and had been as- 
sured that even if peace came, all he 
could grow would sell at~ profitable 
prices. : : 

Do you remember the price drive 
in January, 1919, within three months 
after the armistice had been signed? 

Do you remember the more deter- 
mined drive in July, 1919, when hogs 
dropped from $22.10 on July 15 to 
$14.50 on October 15, although pork 
products to the consumer dropped 
than 10%? In 
June, 1920, hogs were selling at $5.50 
less per hundred than in June, 1919, 


- but retail ham prices were $3.00 per 


hundred higher. 

As a result of the government drive 
the producer received less and the 
consumer paid more. Who benefited? 

And do you remember the govern- 
ment drive of the last three months, 
and what it has done to the prices 
of grains and livestock? 

ithin two months the prospec- 
tive value of the 1920 corn crop de- 
creased three-fourths of a_ billion 
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dollars. Great advertisements an- 
nounced that the lft pro- 
to cut down the cost of living 

y dumping on the market the mil- 
lions of pounds of government sur- 
plus meat at bargain prices. 

Have you been making so much 
money on your cattle and hogs that 
you can afford further reductions in 
prices? 

In July, 1919, No. 2 corn sold in 
Chicago for $2.19 per bushel; in July, 
1920, for $1.56, a decrease of 29%. 
In July, 1919, steers sold in Chicago 
for $15.60; in July, 1920, for $15.00, 
a decrease of 4%. In July, 1919, 
nae sold in Chicago for $21.85; in 
July, 1920, for $14.85, a decrease of 
33%, The decrease in wool prices 
was 25%. In beating down prices 
of these products did the government 
help the consumer? 

According to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the con- 
sumer paid 24.1% more for his food 
articles in July, 1920, than in July, 
1919. He paid 12.4% more for his 


’ clothing; 47.4%. more for his fuel and 


lighting. During the same time 
metals and me products increased 
20.9%, lumber and building material 
79%, house furnishing g , 47.8%. 
But according to the same authority 
all farm products had decreased over 
4% in July, 1920, as compared with 
July, 1919. 

We shall not deal further with this 
sickening story of incompetent. and 
inefficient government meddling. You 
know the story in most of its details. 

As you think it over, remember 


eal for the Farmer 


(Continued from the preceding page) 


this one outstanding fact; That the 
Democratic party, if continued in 
power, is committed to the same sort 


States should put in 
publican. party, which realizes 
obligations to them and to all 
classes of citizens, and which fur- 
ther realizes that if the farmer is not 


iven @ square d our agriculture 
4 foing io be wreeked, 

alk to your neighbors about these 
things and sure that they un- 
derstand what a vital interest the 
farmer has in the presidential elec- 
tion November 2. 


Republican National Committee 
| 





Republican National Committee, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free and post- 
paid, copy of Senator Harding’s 
Address on the present day prob- 
lems of the farmer. 




















The Guinea-Fowl in Market 


pee increasing demand for guinea-fowls 
comes from hotels and high-class restau- 
rants in the large cities, to serve as a 
delicacy at banquets and club dinners. 

The marketing season is during the 
latter part of the summer and throughout 


the fall. At this time the demand is for 
young birds “ene from one to two 
pounds each. e usual practise is to 


ce them on the market unplucked. 

y are more attractive with the feathers 
on, and sell more readily. When dressed, 
the small size and the dark color of the 
skin are likely to prejudice the prospective 
buyer, who may unfamiliar with the 
bird’s @xcellent eating qualities. 

For hotel and restaurant trade, however, 
guinea-fowls should be dressed in the 
Same way as other poultry. Before ship- 

to market it is advisable to inquire 
of the dealer whether the feathers are to 
be removed. 
- When the feathers are to remain on, all 
that is necessary is to bleed the birds by 
severing the vein in the roof of the mouth. 


Allow the birds to hang heads downward 


uatil bleeding is completed. If the feath- 


ers are to be removed, dry picking should 


to. The vein in the roof is 
first severed to insure thorough bleeding, 


resorted 


a and the knife is then thrust through the 


foove in the roof of the mouth into the 
rain. Leonard F. Strickler. 





-» Hens Reach 1,000 Mark 
otpuE following reports of eg 8g Fec- 


tds are sent by. readers 
reports are unofficial 
the records are made on the owners’ 
; but as the parties are reliable there 
d be no doubt about the records. 
James F, Harrington, Clearview Poul- 


arm 


try Farm, New Jersey, writes: “I have 
been reading yur 1 records in The 
Farm Journul, and herewith enclose photo 
of No. 15 ery Comb White Leghorn) 
hen which laid her 1,000th egg July 14, ‘in 
atrapnest. She laid 202 eggs the first year; 
203 eggs the second year; 155 the third; 
140 the fourth; 139 the fifth; ninety-four 
the sixth; and sixty-seven eggs in her 
seventh year, up to July 14. This totals 
1,000 eggs. There were three months 
when she was not trapnested, but as she 
was molting at the time I do not believe 
she was laying.” 

A. A. Christian, Eglantine Poultry 
Farm, Maryland, writes that Queen Caro- 
line, a Single Comb White Leghorn hen, 
laid 1,030 eggs in five continuous years, 
with prospects-of a nice yield this year. 











No. 15 is a big-bodied business hen 





Honey for Home Trade 
By D, EVERETT LYONS, Bee Editor 


[5 the colonies were thoroughly over- 
hatled in September, and found to be 
strong with bees and heavy with winter 
stores, little if anything needs to be done 
this month. 

It is astonishing how some colonies will 
gather surplus from late fall bloom. I re- 
call one fall in particular when one of m 
out apiaries gathered a ee cro 
during October from asters and the pic 
rods. The month was very mild, and just 
enough rain and to make the condi- 
tions ideal, and the way the blossoms 
secreted nectar was truly surprising. 

Care must be taken to store all surplus 
extracting combs away from the rav 
of rats and miee, and get about 
apiay and honey house in shi pe for 
the winter. 

Honey is inereasin 
prices are high. There 
ing back the season’s crop, as from now on 
until February the demand will be great. 


st Foe means cultivate the home and - 
near 


y market, rather than to send to 
commission men, and if one produces a 
really excellent grade of honey, either 
ante or extra a loeal trade at top- 
notch prices can be established, and all 
disputes with far-away commission men 

ill be avoided. 
Attractive illustrated folders.on the food 
value of honey, with some photo —_ 


ductions of the apiary and c ex- 
tracting, will do much to echablish 8 trade, 


Glass containers are the best for —e 


honey, and for this purpose some 

kee ab have found f both convenient 
and economical to use the ordinary 
jars, which can afterward be u by 
the housewife at preserving time, or for 
a_number of other purposes. / 


in demand, and i 
no reason in hold- = 


oa 
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read our big illustrated hand-book 
and learn how to scientifically 
treat seeds with the best and most 
economical dismfectant— 


Foor 


Positively rids seed grain of smuts, 
potatoes of scab and black-leg; destroys 
disease germs in drains, stables, kennels, 
chicken houses, etc., kills fies. En- 
dorsed by the U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture for treating all seed grain. One 
pmt bottle of Formaldehyde from our 
laboratory will treat 40 bushels of seed- 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE aay vee 

















ROLLER CHAIN 


Runs Easiest— Lasts 
all ag 
wy tH ey 8 


SET IN YouR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
THE MEYER MFC. CO. sox 296 Monvon, hi- 





varieties. 
Order at once for fall delivery. 
Write today for free Fruit 
Guide, and Fall Price List. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 12 Berlin, Maryland | 





1 Chinese Sacred ae 6 New 
Purity Freesia, 2 Double Rose- 
bud, 3 Buttercup, 2 Bowiand6é 
Grand Duchess Oxalis. These 
20 bulbs and Catalog 


MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 





rite for Free Guide Book 
of jon 


NTS. sie c Sees 
Attention. 
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Orchard: Sail Fruits end’ Garden 








D. Oliver and sons, Michigan, have 
in marketing fruit and vegetables. 


But when the kindly autumn brings 
To every place her pleasant things, 
Then eat two apples, bleed and gold, 
And set the close-gnawed cores in mould 
Above my quiel grave, to grow 
Two goodly trees, whose buds shall blew, 
W hose fruit shall thud, through many a day, 
On the turf, above my easy clay. 
OW many still enjoy fresh rasp- 
berries? Fall bearmg varieties, of 
rience, 
print 


course. Tell us your e 
favorable or sites. We 
some of the letters. 


One thousand dollars from two and one- 
half acres of rhubarb is Frank Robbins’ 
record, Sedgwick county, Kans. That was 
not all net profit, however. 

To protect my roses in this u itable 
region of the North, I cut them back quite 
short, take an empty box, fill it with leaves 
and turn it over the bushes. This protects 
them from cold, as well as mice. I never 
lose a bush. J. W. Taylor, Minnesota. 

Spraying rings were organized in Benton 

. last spring. Fourteen were 


the farm bureau. 


found this motor-truck a profit-adder 
Makes the road to market shorter 


more than any other growers in his 
neighborhood. : 


‘Spray peaches in fall for curl-leaf,” say 
growers in Niagara county, N. Y. “ 
thing may hinder you im the spring.” Be 
sides, fall spraying gives them better re 
sults. Last year, of those who sprayed im 
spring, sixty-six per cent controlled the 
disease, and seventy-three cent of those 
whe sprayed in fall controlled the disease, 
‘Wait until the leaves are off,” ~— 
grower. Use liquid lime sulphur, ted 
one to fifteen. 


Keep the garden going. ag. hy some 
parsley plants and set them in t bed, 
or in flower-pots or boxes which may be 
—_ in a window indoors. These plants 
will furnish garnishing and oe mar 
terial all winter. Clumps of rhubarb and 
agus may be dug now, but should be 
left outdoors until they have been frozen 
several times. A light straw covering will 
prevent the roots from dfying out exces- 
sively. These roots may be forced imte 
growth as desired throu t the winter, 
A deep hotbed is best for forcing asparagus, 
while rhubarb 
readily in the 





Each ring bought 
its own power 
sprayer. This is 
what the Orchard 
Editor has been 
preaching for years, 
and his hat is off to 
Benton county. 


House-clean the 
garden. After be- 
ing killed by frost 
the remains of a 
vine crops, toma- 


toes, eggplants 
beans, aan 


One thousand 
dollars an acre from 
potatoes was Frank 
Heath’s record on 
twelve acres in Col- 
orado year. 
That was an aver- 
age for twelve acres. 
Heath stored some 
of his potatoes and 


cellar if the chumps 
are bedded in soil. 


One man’s : 
kinks: A ay x 
me the other day 
how he pat celery 
away so that it = 
all winter. He : 
“T had some narrow 
boxes made wut of 
an old piece of tin 
roofing, so that they 
would hol 
These are only & 
few inches deep. 
bg it is pec 

e in my 

I put a couple of. 
inches of water i 
these boxes and set 
up a row of the 
plants in one end, 

aving in as much 
earth as I can when | 
I lift the plants out, - 
which I do with @ 
spade. When I have 
a row clear across 
the box, I lay a stick 
across, a 
sort of partition, ~ 
and then set in alle 














- Important Law Questions 
Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 


AX on Mortgage on Land in Another 
State: Can a man living in Lllinois be 
made to pay taxes there on money loaned 
out on mortgage on land in another state? 
Illinois. A Subscriber 
Yes. For the purpose of taxation, debts 
are cons‘dered property at the place where the 
ereditor lives, and the fact that a debt is 
secured by a mortgage on land in another 
state does not change the rule in this respect. 
Meaning of “‘Issue Living at Her Death”: 
In the standard form of will recently 
ublished in The Farm Journal, provision 
is made in article three in case of the death 
of the widow, leaving “issue living at her 
death.”” Might not. this operate to dis- 
inherit a posthumous child? 
Towa. : Subscriber. 


No. The phrase is a technical one used 
for the purpose of indicating that whether 
the property shall pass, after the death of the 
widow, according to one or the other of two 
alternative dispositions depends upon the 
existence of issue at.a particular time,fnamely, 
the widdow’s death, rather than upon the 
existence or failure of issue at some later and 
uncertain period. 


Lease for One Year, with Privilege of 
Three; Effect of Failure To Pay Rent: 1. 
- If A leases land to B for one year, with the 
privilege of three years, does that entitle 
B to the land for three years or four? 2. 
Where the rent is payable $25 per month, 
and B fails to pay it for three months in 
suceession, does thet break the contract? 
Connecttcut. Subscriber. 
1. A lease in the form stated’ gives B the 
option of keeping the land for one year or 
, but no more. 2. The failure to pay the 
rent constitutes a breach of the contract, 
which, cf course, entitles A te bring suit 
against B for the amount of rent due; but 
it does not entitle A to terminate the lease 
and retake possession of the land, unless this 
right is expressly reserved to him in the lease. 


Loss of Title to Property by Adverse Pos- 
session: For a number of years I have 
owned 2 ranch and a building lot in a 
distant state. Is it possible for any one to 
get title to any of this property, or a right 
of way across it, by occupation of the 
property or use of it in traveling back and 
orth? J.W., Vermont. 

Title to the property by adverse possession 
may be acquired by entry of a person into 
possession of it and his holding such posses- 
sion in an open and notorious way under a 
claim of right, and continuously for the 
period prescribed by the statute of limita- 
tions of the state. 

A right of way over the property may be 
acquired only by the use of a definite route 
by an adjoining landowner in passing back 
and forth to his own property, such use being, 
as in the other case, open and notorious, under 
a claim of right, and continued without in- 
terruption for the period required by the 
statute of limitations. 


Loan of Money, Accompanied by Delivery 

of Deeds and Fire Insurance Policy: A 

little over a year ago A loaned B a sum of 

money and received from B as security 

B’s deeds to the property and his’ fire in- 

surance policy. Later A delivered the 

policy to B to have it renewed and never 
received it back or got a new policy. Now 

B tells A that the property is to be sold 

for taxes and A can not collect any of his 

money. What are A’s rights? 

. Pennsylvania. Subscriber, 
A has the same right against B that is 
ssessed by any other crediter who has 

ed money without taking any evidence 
of indebtedness or security; namely, the 
right to sue B, prove the loan, and obtain 
judgment for the amount of the debt with 
interest. If B owns property not exempt 
from execution, this may be levied upon and 
sold for the payment of the debt. The de- 
livery of the deeds and fire insurance policy 

not create a lien on the land, nor give 
the creditor any interest in the land. 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
reader. who want immediate replies by 














Free Plans 


We shall be glad 
to send free to 
anyone a set of 
the plans for the 
bungalow shown 
below. It is roof- 
ed with Carey 
Asfaltslate Shin- 
gies. 


If you are inter- 
ested in roofings, 
wallboard, shin- 
gles, roofing 
paints, sheathing 
papers or felts, 
please mention 
the fact when 








See your dealer. 
handle Carey Mica-Kote, write for 
samples and prices. 


HE felt which forms the base of 
Carey Mica-Kote Roll Roofing 
is made specially in the Carey mills. 


It is unusually long fibred and 
tough and the mesh will absorb the 
maximum amount of water-proofing 
Asphalt Saturant. 


This better felt base is built up 

. with Asphalt refined and tempered 

so that it will-not run on hot days 
nor crack on cold ones. 


The crushed mica used for coating 
gives this exceptionally tough and 
durable roofing a spaik-proof endur- 
ing wearing surface. 


If he does not 


518-538 Wayne Avenue, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Oklia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better ! ed. Isaved 
-65 on my order.” 
You will never know how much you cansave thru our 














_ CONTRACTORS MIXERS] 


ST ASTONISHINGLY 


; a , 
‘ 
MSS. 
> . 


mann uencs ae : at 


CA 


380-P; Book Free wits putfi 
Tells how to build your silos, barns, oor: 
tanks, manure pits, ice houses, etc, 


ea 


SAW MILLS, ceroncu co. 2, stun, x 














Republican 


HE crux of the present agricultural condition lies in prices, labor 

and credit, The Republican party believes that this condition 

can be improved by practical and uate farm presentation in 
the appointment of governmental officials and commissions; the right 
to form cooperative associations for marketing their products and 
protection against discrimination; the scientific stu of agricul- 
tural prices and farm productions costs at home and abroad, with a 
view to reducing the frequency of abnormal Guctnedlanas: the un- 
censored publication of such nepertes the authorizations of associa- 
tions for the extension of personal credit; a national inquiry on the 
coordination of rail, water and motor tranepertadion with adequate 
facilities for receiving, handling and marke’ food; the py fl 
ment of our export trade; an end to unnecessary price fixing and 
considered efforts arbitrarily to reduce prices ef farm products, which 
invariably result to the ne ae ge of both ucer and con- 
sumer, and the encou e production and importation 
of fertilizing material and of its extensive use. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Platforms of the Two Opposing -Parties 


Agriculture 








Democratic 


party does not find it necessary to make promises. It already is 
rich in its record of things actually accomplished. For 
me may rule not a sentence was written into 

the federal statutes affording one dollar of bank credits to the farming 
interests.of America. In the first term of this Democratic administra. 
tion the national bank act was so altered as to authorize loans of five 
years’ maturity on improved farm lands. Later was established 9 
system of farm loan banks from which the borro already exoeed 
$300,000,000 and under which the interest rate to farmers has been . 
so materially reduced as to drive out of business the farm loan sharks 
who fermerly subsisted by extortion upon the great be peer = 
interests of the country. We favor such legislation as 
to the primary producers of the nation the right of collective — 
ing and the right of cooperative handling and marketing of the prod- 
ucts of the workshops and the farm, and such legislation as will 
facilitate the exportation of our farm products. 


Te: the gut agricultural interests of the country the Democraiip 


half a century of Re 


Railroads 


We are opposed to 
operation ef the rai 
country, the expenditures of the last two years and the conclusions 
which may be fainly drawn frem an observation of the transportation 
service, both for the present and future, can be furnished more cer- 
tainly, economically and efficiently through ‘/.6 ownership and 
operation under proper regulation and contro 


vernment ownemhip and operation or employee 
ads. In view of the condition prevailing in the 


~ 


The League 


The Republican posty stands for aqnenent among the natiens to 
preserve the peace of the world. believe that such an inter- 
“national association must be based upon international justice, and 
must provide metheds which shali maintain the rule of public right 
by Spm pen of law and the decision of impartial courts, and 
which secure instant and general international conference when- 
ever peace shall be threatened by political action, so that the nations 
ged te do and insist what is just and fair may exercise their 

oe and power for prevention of war. We believe that all 

this can be done without the compromise of national indeperdence, 
without depriving the pevple of the United States in advance of the 
right to determine for themselves what is just and fair, when the 
occasion arises, and without involving them as participants and not as 
peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels, the merits of which they are 
unable to judge. 


The Esch-Cummins bill went to the President in the closing hours of 
Congress and he was forced. to a choice between the chaos of a veto 
and acquiescence in the measure submitted, however grave may have 
been his objections te it. There should be:a fair and complete test 
of the law until carefyl and mature action by Congress may cure its 
defects and insure a thoroughly effective transportation system under 
private ownership without government subsidy at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country. 


of Nations 


The Democratic party favors the League of Nations as the surest, 
if not the only practicable, means of maintaining the permanent oe 
of the world and terminating the insufferable burden of great military 
and naval establishments. It was for this that ee grea broke a’ 
from traditional isolation and spent her blgod and tzeasure to c 
a colossal scheme of conquest. It was upon this basis that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in prearrangement with our allies, consented 
to a suspension of hostilities against the imperial German Govetn- 
ment; the armistice was granted and a treaty of peace negotiated upen 
the definite assurance to Germany, as well as to the rs pitted. 
against Germany, that ‘‘a general association A nations ‘must be 
formed, under specific covenants, for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to great 
and small states alike. 


Woman Suffrage 


We welcome wemen into full participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment and the activities of the Republican We earnestly hope 
that Republican Legislatures in states w have not yet acted upon 


the suffrage amendment will ratify the amendment, to the end that 
= of the women of the nation of voting age may participate in the 
ion of 1920, which is so important to the welfare of our country. 


We indorse the proposed nineteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States granting equal suffrage to women. We con- 
gratulate the Legislatures of thirty-five states which have — 
ratified said amendmert, and we urge the Democratic governers 
Legislatures of Tennessee, North Carolina and Florida and sach 
states as have not yet ratified the federal suffrage remy pon to unite 
in an effort to complete the process of ratification 

thirty-sixth state in time for all the women of the United Stat States to 
participate in the fall election. 


Positions of the Rival Candidates 


Harding 


HOLD that farmers should not ‘only be permitted but encour- 

to join in cooperative association to reap the just measure 

reward merited by their apeeees tm. . « « - Upon such asso- 

ciation and cooperation should be laid only such restrictions as will 

prevent oe centrol of our food supply and the fixing of 
extortionate upen it.” 


Cox 


“TT IS not only fair that the farmer be enabled both to purchase 

and to sell advan ly, but it is absolutely necessary, because 
he become a competitor with the manufacturer for laber. He has 
been unable to 


in the past and his help in a 
been insufficient. ore the right of coo tive parehasing 
selling in the modern view should be removed frem all questien.” 


Agriculture 


Railroads 


of private owner- 


: “The work of rehabilitation under the 
encouragement. in new 


and constructive service, and the government 


. play its part in resterati 
Peace and the League of Nations 


ae Soren 2 formal and 


as 
pene ae peas Se tion for 2 Repatllean Executive 


schcag nne s egae So 
pein saat hold 
involvement.” 

“By edict, recerded vote, viction I 
SMES Sane nel pean K Wine acer tee 
sincere desire state vote be qufekly recerded 

the affirmation of the right of equal suffvage.” 


Woman Suffrage 


[Messages from the Candidates on page 


i government and the public should render every 


the utmest faith to = thoro' test to private e, 
ee had their lesson. beet ag & ee ae is ac- 
yore but = a conserving 


pene ron og new as net only a safeguard to the 
fa to the utility. redit 






“Tt mere state te the natienal 
thus ey =the FA me I 
or 
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ROM Table-Clock to Pocket-Clock, or “Watch” 






onstitution : . 

a : —this was a short step mechanically, but a tremen- 
oroeee wie. «| _ dous stride in practical utility. 

at po wae Like many another child of genius, the First Watch was 
| States to born of adversity. In 1504 Peter Henlein,ayoung locksmith 


of Nuremberg, in Franconia, was involved in ascuffle which 
cost the life of an elder locksmith. Seeking sanctuary with 
the Barefooted Friars, he buried himself in his chosen work 
—and the following year presented his benefactors with the 
world’s First Watch. 

Popular tradition confuses this timepiece with the 
“Nuremberg Egg” of half a century later, but Henlein’s 
masterpieces were drum-shaped. Built of iron, they were 
clumsy, heavy, as large as saucers. As the crude spring un- | 
wound they lost momentum, varying an houraday. Their —ygsreriai, construStion, adjust 
cost was the equivalent of $1,500 in our currency—the —ents and service fully covered 

> : : : by Elgin Guarantee « « # ¢ 
watchmaker’s output was onea year! First carried by night- 
watchmen, these playthings of the rich soon became known 
as “watches”—the direct ancestors of those time-keeping 
marvels of our day— 
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Join Us and He 
High Prices sai 


Here’s good news for Farm Journal readers. Read ers of Kalama 
every word of this advertisement. It is the most heard ‘‘A 
‘timely, the most important and the most sweeping always knows 
money-saving offer we ever put in this paper. It’s your at factory-toy), 








amd 
“ll 





chance to save many dollars this winter. Read it—then cludes a greatlimht 
send for our big catalog and get the whole story. ing all the timed) 
Thousands of you readers of Farm Journal are old custom- _—_ saving moneym 


Kalamazoo Customers Asked Us to Get Tl 


( tJ “You saved us mone . 
‘ y on stoves, ranges and furnaces, they 
Quick cage sam things we need? Why not use your big organization tok 


Mages azine can be 
hed for burn~ 
— anthracite coal. 


“All right,” we said, “‘tell us what you need, we will gti) 


few of the many articles Kalamazoo customers asked 
articles are now offered in our big catalog. Our catalay 
on money-saving merchandise as well as on stoves, f 


Let Us Send You} 


Look it through. You are sure to find something 
you will get a high quality product. That’se 
these new lines on a profiteering program. Om 
, that will save you money. te 
Send and get this big catalog. See what 
linoleum for the kitchen floor, paint fort 
phonograph?—look in the Kalamazoo catalog 


r OBR Bite.” 


VANS Cel evi YAU 


SB a-telomist-te- 
Registered 





Direct to You’ 


| 
: 


aia Million Users 













rs of Kalamam|Possibly you are one of them. You've _—_soPainta, House paint 
eard ‘A Kalan\o Direct-to- You’ scores of times. You've ey a 
lways knownitg 4nt quality ranges, heaters and furnaces mishes, ote.—all eet- 
t factory-towe pices. But now it means more. It in- By catalog. 


ludesa great ln products—articles that you are buy- 
1g all the timeie whole year around—and on which j 
aving money majs a whole lot more to you. Ke 


Get Thp Articles for Them gue eZ, a 


nd furnaces,” thy |,““why not save money for uson other ea ST 
organization tole Abia our cost of living?” } 
need, we will gtif@|you.” And wedid. Here are just a CHELE. 
-ustomers askedwigj et forthem. These and many other & *- a 
slog. Our catalpig is bigger than ever. It’s now a book 5 oS 
| as on stoves, rage id furnaces. : 


| 
d You iis Big Book 
to find somethiggiftithat you need. You will save money. And 


duct. That's og |Ask Kalamazoo customers. We are not adding 
ring program. Ogp\is to sell the highest quality merchandise at prices 
4 


\_ Kalamazoo 
“Phonograph 


Think of getting the 

































Learn what 
you can save 
on a Kala- 


z. See what youve on the articles you will need this winter. Do you need a new - ream finest phenqotaeh made 
r, paint for t burn, woven wire fencing, a washing machine; a beautiful, sweet-toned tem at a price % to }2 less 






than you expected to 
! toak in the new 


it at the wholesale price. ity construc- y 
Waamense catalog. 


tion at 
wholesale 


Stoves and Furnaces, Too, Don’t Forget Them Price. 


Don't forget that Kalamazoo ie and always will be headquarters forstoves 
and furnaces. Kalamazoo Stoves and Furnaces lead the world—no doubt 
about it—for top-notch quality at money-saving prices. Kalamazoo owners 
everywhere can prove that for you. 


Mail the Coupon 


Don’t wait, don’t wonder, don’t guess—get this Kalamazoo Catalog, see 
iw Kalamazoo prices and find out what you can save. 


And don't overlook that we will quote easy payment terms if you want them. 
Also that we will allow 30 days’ trial with a money-back guarantee. 

Quick shipment—and we pay the freight. 

| This is your year to save money. It’s our year to smash prices. 
ail the coupon and get our catalog. 


These are but a few of the many offers you will find in our 
| catalog. Mail the coupon today. 


lamazoo catalog 











Ask for Catalog No. 105 
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to Beat Down | | 

























Protect home health 


one 4 > wh fe: ice f d ke the h 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. .; . oe: Seidlceniong ahaakineeiion cams. anima ee 












Manufacturers : & ee direct to you at the whole- Chemical Closet. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 






mazoo catalog. in our catalog. 
Sa 8 ae 8 ee 6 eee 2 oe 6 oe 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. , 







g 
“m= alog No. 105 Iam interested in the following: 


Washing Machines 
Sewing Machines 









See ready roofing (ell kinds) ready for hed Name 
your order at money-saving prices in pewer, electric, engine and Dials xs dnckasaendes tienupiddes Coleesdie alin ae 
the new Kalamazoo catalog. water p at —- 

prices. See cur new f. Sam es aw 8 ae © ae © oe © oe eo 





Gentlemen: Please send me your new big cat- 


Carpet Sweepers 


| Stoves and Ranges Paint 
Furnaces Roofing 
{| Gas Ranges Fence 
| oves Feed Grinders 
{] Phonographs [] Indoor Closets 
[] Refrigerators Bicycles 
{| Cream Separators Aluminum Ware 
| Fireless Cookers Congoleum 
[ 


you can get a Kalamazoo Kalamazoo tndese 
“sale price. See the Kala- the money-saving offer 
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re » 
— ‘y)z' ~/ Buzzes Up 40 
ee WS 22> Cords a Day! 


y Regardless of what machine you are using. now or 

may be considering, you should know about this won- 

derful new invention—the Ottawa Buzz Saw. Costs so little no one with 

wood to cut can afford to be without it. Does all practical work any other saw rig will 

do and costs only 44 as much. You will be surprised at the large amount of work it will 

do—at its ease of operation, and at its very low cost price. One man, or even a boy or 

girl, can operate it. Users say it will do the work of fifteen men. Makes unnecessary 

“Some Outfit!” the expensive, cumbersome rigs used in the past. The One-man Ottawa is the newest 

a - propping ~. one and by far the simplest, easiest-to-handle and most practical buzz saw ever invented, 
As to cutting, I tried it on Know all about it. Get Full Free information by using coupon on next page. 

some railroad ties—and they = 


were hard wood—and it went As 
through them without chok- 8) 4 
ingit. It is Some Outfit. j 
G. I. Nelson, 
Liscomb, Iowa, Box 104. 1 
' l 


44 


CK 



















4” ’ ~ 
CA aa A One-Man Power Outfit 
poe Sih ieee ) Beat the Coal Shortage: 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine: 
THES TE ot se Tyee ye Me. Remember last winter. Coal is Webster Oscillating Magneto. Starts 
St Nias ot “uO _\\ scarce now and will be harder to without cranking, no batteries ever 
og & Pr neice’ 1% get. Sawed wood will bring high prices. Get needed. Circular Saw Blade, made ‘of finest 
oe TOD. Fe ce an Ottawa Buzz Saw Now. It will cut all saw blade steel. Bronze fuel mixer, rust proof, 
Al coe the fuel you can use all winter in a few permitting use of lowest grade of gasoline— 
| hours and neighbors will pay you big money even gasoline that may contain water. Saw 
t/) Ny : for cutting guard protects operator. Heavy endless belt- 
¥) ‘| PAL wood for ing with heavy automatic belt tightener. 
ly ' them. Whole machine simply built. Nothing to get — 
out of fix. Lay a log across the buck and push — 
down on the handle—the saw will do the rest. 
Zip! it goes through the toughest wood or most ” 
stubborn knot. : 
The Mother Runs Ry» Strictly a ail “a ee 
is the OTTAWA B the coupon on 
. My atest machine 58 ee 
Tick in 1 rf m and Tf, Cver te 
Quick ang unutes. It Cut a 
Wants ¢,°,°8%Y that ,t% 80 
use it, “UP it ev y tine 
Delaws 288aur 
aL. aur, 
ee 
yo Se" 
pst ies Ks- 
ooh oe ea, 
“ Ie od * 8 4 
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The OTTAWA Buzz Saw is complete 
in itself. Everything necessary to go right to work 
is furnished complete, except fuel and water. The 
OTTAWA is built to stand a lifetime of hard wots 
not a delicate thing about it. When the OTTAW: 
gets to you, simply start to work. Anyone can 

the OTTAWA under any and all conditions. 
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Newly Invente d 
Saw Rig, At Only > 


You, — can saw your win- “z, the Cost ro) 


s supply of wood in a few 
hours with the newly invented 


Ottawa Buzz Saw. Then you can é S Ri 

Ce his ighe porabia” Tenses) QOD CUE LAAN AN vt Cay 
mounted, outfit to a neighbor’s yard 

and earn $15 to $20 a day cutting 
up wood there. 


Use It Every Day In The Year 


There has long been a demand fora machine day in the year. The engine is an all 
that could saw wood and be bought at a fair purpose engine as well as a buzz saw 
price. The OTTAWA Buzz Saw meets this engine. Plenty of power to run your 
demand. No need, now, to pay a high price cream separator, sheller, grinder, pump and 
for a saw rig that just eats up gasoline and other belt machinery when it is not cutting 
can be used only a few days each year. The wood. A guaranteed power outfit for Wood 
OTTAWA Buzz Saw uses but little gasoline a Sawing-and Belt Work. Order now while 
day, costs much less and can be used every low intreductory price is in effect. 


UZzZ SAW 


for Wood Sawing and Belt Work 


OU Never Saw A. Machine like this new upkeep is less while more work can be dene. The 
Ottawa Buzz Saw! Only a little while Ottawa Buzz Saw will pay for itself in a shert time 
on the market, yet hundreds of them have been and go on making money for you. See what 


bought 1 Others are doing! Sign and mail today the cou- 
est eetagpe hoc — scene ys — pon attached for full details, proofs of success 


lutely does away with the back-breaking buck saw and Special Low Introductory Offer. 

and gives you the best engine in the market OTTAWA Ships "Em Quick! Increased 
: factory and shipping facilities enable us 

vented buzz om and old-style cumbersome, to guarantee Quick Shipment to you. Order now 

expensive saw rigs. As far ahead ef saw rigs used Eee ee en ae eran oeat 9 conveniently 

in the past as the automobile is ahead of the  jocated distributing points, as follows : St. Poul, Minn. 


aoe tas Pacriecmcresiee as much as ordinary burgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Dallas, 
ee land, Ore., inn Pemesinn, Gal, Paci Mbe Ottawa, Kans. 


YOU Con Make Big Money Even the old FrREE BOOK, Be sure to send your 
eee OO ee et ee on oe name and address on 
gallons of gasoline and oil to nape ae ee eel” 


ies 
ee a NGS SE: ISN RE EO ORIN NES CST RO wl an ee 













CO @27 Main Street @, . 
®9. OTTAWA, KANS. e 


Makers of Qttern Take Sew, Ontmre Rennes Samm, Ottawa 9 pisses... oos: coca, ssussnssentsaeille a 
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| By Camcrenom sae 
This Kind of Saw 
li ll 


Sites ka 


ce Per 


SSA oye < 


pre 


UT in the woods, in 

the logging camps, 
the real worth of a man 
—and a saw— is proved. 


The experienced lum- 
berman knows that 
Disston Cross-Cut Saws 
are right for the gruelling 
job of cutting through 
tough, live logs that ruin 
cheaper saws. The new 
“hand” soon learns why 
the experts use Disston 
Saws. 


Get a Disston Cross-Cut. 
Good hardware dealers 
everywhere sell them. 


2 edi nica napa nome te os Peet arene a ARSE RE 8 RHO PS TTT ELT SE TRE IRIE ORE LBL TI Me 32 
« “ ~r . 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A, 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 




















PP aibenived.~ p ofing P r oducts 


- Incountry oe oe farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal reo! fing is J meres unequaled. 

ized Sheets are the most dur- 

st-resist bee epee ~ + manufact . Fae te we. anther” 

have Senved U the superiority of this material ‘or Rooli ; 

lyerts, etc. KrysTON® COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled ‘or Roof- ei 

Tin Plates. Look for the pereene ad dded below regular brands. “W 
by leading dealers. Send for free “Better Buildings’ booklet. 









. Tanks, 











Pruning Berry Bushes 


ASPBERRY, blackberry we 36 ware 
berry plants are usually 
the fall, as soon as the crop is 
but it can be done any time before col 
weather. 

If the raspberries or blackberries are in 
hills remove all the canes that fruited last 
season; also, all the weak canes, leavi 
from eight to twelve strong canes. i 
they are growing in rows thin out+the canes 
to eight inches apart. The blackberries 
require more room than the raspberries; 
therefore leave fewer canes. Be sure to 
remove all canes that will interfere with 
eultivation next summer. 

Lateral branches should be shortened 
by cutting them back from one to four 
feet, depending upon the variety and the 
bud development. The idea is to reduce 
the amount of fruit to such a quantity as 


can be properly ge eee It is simply 
a thinning process. Unbrane 


hed red 
berry canes should be cut back to a height 
of four or five feet. 

Remove all diseased canes and any im 
which tree crickets have deposited eggs; 
such canes will be weak. Burn all prunings 
to prevent the spread of insects and dis+ 
eases and also to get the brush out of” yee 
way. P. Da 





Orchard and Garden 


[Continued from page 56} 


celery it is taken out plant by plant. 
EB. L. V. 


It certainly kéeps fine.” 


To control black-knot on plum trees 
prune out the knots before the _— = of 
the disease have a chance to mature. 

annual inspection of the trees and i 
removal and destruction of all the knots 


in the fall is the most satisfactory methed -- 


to follow. 


Fall plow the garden. The e soil 
will crumble up through the winter due to 
alternate freezing and thawing. 
roughened garden surface will catch and 
hold more of the winter rains and snows 
than would a smooth, beaten-down sur- 
face. The slices themselves will dry out, 
and when the season at which seeds can be 
planted does come, the furrows can be 
covered with the crumbled, dry soil which. 
is in excellent condition for seed sowing 
and which will protect. from ~~ 
the water caught through the winter; @ 
sort of insurance against dry summer, 
Fall plowing will also help to control in- 
sects. Those that pass the winter on the 


ound in crop remnants will be buried se 
ae ply that they can not work to the sur- 
face, and those that burrow into the 
ground to escape outside temperatures 
will be turned up to freeze and perish, 








Well-bleached celery, ready for market « / 
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Setting Fruits in the Fall 








une® he Stone fruits are likely to be winter-killed 
rv UR Folks write the Orchard Editor 
fore col O every fall, asking whether it is wise - 
plant trees in the fall. Our usual reply 
es are in to the effect that spring planting is Ae 
ited last better, but in regions of mild winters, fall 
, lea lanting can be practised. Here is what 
ines. e Ohio Experiment Station has to say 
the canes about fall planting in that locality: 
ckberries “Trees set in the fall do not have a 
pberries; chance to become established and hence 
} sure to are much more liable to winter injury than 
ere with trees —_ have passed through one grow- 
in 
hortened SOF al all fruit trees, only apples should 
: to four be planted in the fall, and even with the 
and the apple, spring planting is equally satis- 
o reduce factory. 
antity as “Cherry and peach trees planted in the 
s simply fall are quite likely to be killed or injured 
ye by winter freezing. 
a t “There is not much advantage in fall 
. planting over spring planting, for the trees 
d any im may be heeled in a nursery row and kept 
> in good shape during winter-time. 
prunings “Some orchard growers use dynamite 
ante | to blast, out the holes : = bog is 
ul oO re as especially desirable in 
D. A. ra mph laid with an im ious hard- 
i pan or those in which their se tness 
poe makes Gigging slow and diffi The 
“nh dynamite should be used only a the 
e ground is dry. When the soil 1s filled with 
water the osion of the dynamite forms 
y plant. a j cavity about the size of a 
» V4 barrel in which the soil is very loose. 

: the tree is planted the settling of the loose 
oa soil allows the trees to drop considerably 
— deeper than they should be ay ” 
ure. An 
and the 
age Marketing Windfallen Apples 

[Continued from page 26] 
yosed soil said he would give us thirty cents a bushel 
er due to for some of Fo for he knew where a 
The neighbor near him had a hand-press, and 

atch and he would make them into cider for a 
nd snows which cost him sixty cents a gallon e 
own sur= soon bargained, and to our surprise when 
dry out, he came back the next day he brought four 
ds can be other mill-hands with him, and they took 
; can be ted in ane bags all they could haul. 
oil which. They came back several times, and 

sowing brought other workmen from the factory 
.poration. : and kept our orchard cleaned all fall o 
winter; & e the objectionable windfalls, which we had 
summer, if not time to take care of in our labor in 
mtrol in= tting the good fruit cared for and mar- 
or on the eted. This season, we shall again depend 
buried so upon these men, for we know they must 
) the sur- be getting out of vinegar by this time. 
into the 

ratures . 
‘ish, 400 Scions on One Tree 


A novel example of tree pee is found 
in the orchards of the Ohio Experiment 
Station where an original Ben Davis tree 
contains 400 scions. Each scion is a 
representative of seedling or variety apple 
trees found in many parts of Ohio. The 
grafts are made to secure a short-cut way 
of testing many of the seedling apples found 
in Ohio. The fruit from each graft is 
gathered and is tested out for appearance,- 
quality, marketing and culinary qualities. 





“Couldn’t keep house without it,” says 
Mrs Ralph Doty, 
describing the box 
shown. “It is a 
handy basket or 
coal-hod made in 
twenty minutes 
) from asmall, strong ‘ 
<} box.” This can also 
fai be used for keepi 
the wood-box 
so that the 
wife will never 
have to go to the 








Wood - shed for wood {0 fnish diner 
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Fioal A Fo! 


Shock Absorbers 


For Ford Cars and Trucks 











a s 
Ride in Real Co Conia 

Rough roads are smooth going when 
your Ford is equipped with Float a Ford 
Shock Absorbers. You'll experience a new 
degree of comfort in riding and ease in 
steering. 

No need to brace yourself for the bumps 
—Float a Fords smooth them out— 
literally make your Ford float. They also 
eliminate side-sway and body-bouncing— 
reduce wear and tear on engine and tires, 
get you more mileage from gasoline, cut 
down repair bills, stop many squeaks and 
rattles, and prolong the car’s life. 

Thousands of Ford owners are enthusi- 
astic users. Every owner of a Ford car 
or truck will find a set of Float a Fords a 
mest profitable investment. 

Get nee we Sey on . 
your put ona set today. Quickly 


Ford rok Fogg Be 

Soe — write 

Dealers: ble” oat a Fords are cany to sell 

pam eB Sabi for particulars, 
Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. § 
1901 Singleton St., Indianapolis, U. S. A. — 











Make a Ford Ride Smooth and Steer Easy 
FREE ssc* LAND CLEARING | 


THIS BOOK ALSO TELLS ALL ABOUT beds BULL DOG pulls largest, 


LABOR | FULLY 5} SINGLE-DOUBLE | sme. iow cus, Eros, rontey 
aw Ne 
KS PU 


AVING | GUARANTEED TRIPLE POVER POWER wo Or ice 
ie Eb STUMP PULLE 
iw tt TRIAL DELIVERY 


quickly and toa Plenty of 
a PLANS OF PAYMEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








in min- 


ie strongest cable, blocks, hooks 
and guaranteed “Take-up.” Root 
Hook FREE with every outfit. 
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+ 

we 

~ 
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IN EVERY GREENHOUSE 
there should be a copy of 


Diseases of Greenhouse 
Crops and Their Control 


By J. J. TAUBENHAUS 
Chief.of the Div. of Plant Pathology, 
Texas Agric. Exper. Station, 

An indispensable book which will save 
cost over and over sei tay euttinn: oe 
preventable losses. Brice $8.00 


Piant Your Home Grounds — : 

Order NOW for FALL and oe sr 

when you Get Them. "We Pay Frei 

for Catalog and Estimates. 
PROGRESS NURSERIES — 


With our Quality Trees and as 
Guarantee Satisfaction. Write 
1304 Peters Ave. TROY, OHIO, 




















By the same Author pe, sure te get, some of the 









Darwin Tulips offered in Autumn = 
Truck Diseases Our New Guide to Rose for 1920. _ 
and their trol . . $6.00 che bisgehtenalen., Box 1012, West Grove, Pa. 3 
















The Culture and Dis- 
eases of the Sweet Pea $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Sth Avenue New York 
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Big boots of a big man. Little Kathryn Cummings 
with the boots of Abraham Lincoln © U. & U. 














Some height from the wharf to the top deck of 

steamer Aquitania! The men -standing near 
the ship look like pigmies. A huge crowd always 
is on hand to say, “ Good-bye.” Lots of people 
sailed for Europe last summer to visit the battle- 
fhelds and see the reconstruction work that is going 
on. By the time you read this, the Editor will have 
returned from Europe where he attended a Confer- 
ence of Friends, in London, and later visited some 
of the battlefields and European historic places. He 
writes that it is an interesting trip © U. & U. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


This is America’s new “ mystery plane.” It is of the hollow-wing type, and when tested in a 
wind tunnel had a speed of 217 miles an hour. More than 1, men made the parts, as the 
government wished to keep it secret. The designs were stolen during the war, came into 
possession of the Germans and were most likely used by them to build the hollow-wing 

erman plane, This plane can climb a mile in two and one-half minutes © U. & U. 














This is the “ Balloon Queen,” and she was the 
envy of all the children at a big celebration in 
southern England. Toy balloons are just as much 
of an attraction for children in England as in our 
own country on July fourth, at picnics and at fairs. 








It has been many years since the first balloons were 
made, but they are just as popular as ever; every- 
body likes to see a balloon go up. With such a bi 

bunch, this little “queen” must | At well prs Nelle 
to stay on the ground. She seems to ving 
a good time © U. & U. 


Shamrock, the boat that failed to 
lift the cup. Look at the height of the 
mast. Rather freakish. Sir Thomas 
Lipton owns the boat. He will try 
for the cup again © U.& U. 
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the gateways trying to get into the thronged arena, which is 1900 


Bull fighting is today, as in days of yore, a ular outdoor sport 
in Europe. i rt th 


years old and seats 24,000. The toreador is a hero to many.in we 
and Mexico, but not to us of the U. S. A. © U. &. U. 


ere is an airplane view o e great arena at 


Tinton, Prenne. taken during a bull fight. Look at the crowds at 









every- 
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Large Crops from Fall Plowing 


By C. H. SPURWAY, Michigan 


Poon is difference of opinion among 
farmers in regard to fall _plowin g- Some 
claim great advantages, while others say 
that spring plowing gives the best results. 
Both classes may be right. In some cases 
there may be no decided difference in re- 
sults between fall or spring plowing. The 
differences are due mainly to variations in 
soils and seasonal conditions. 

Soils are classified as sands, sandy loams, 


loams, sit loams, clay loams and elays, as | 


the case may be. As we go down this list 
the quantity of fine material or clay in- 
creases and the soils become heavier or more 
difficult to work with tillage implements. 

This heaviness or sticky nature of soils, 
caused principally by the amount of clay 
present, is offset to a great extent by good 
drainage or by gravel, sand or vegetable 
matter which they may contain, so that 
a well-drained clay-loam soil, well supplied 
with vegetable matter, may not clod or 
bake to any great extent, and may be quite 
easily pulverized by implements; another 
clay-loam soil undrained and low in vege- 
table matter may give serious trouble. 

It is not unusual to find a sandy-loam 
soil, low in vegetable matter, that will clod 
and bake considerably. Since puddling, 
baking and clodding of a, soil increases the 
difficulty of preparing a good seed-bed, 
and may be ful to crop growth, the 
tendency of a soil to puddle is a most im- 
portant factor in determining the best 
time for plowing. 

The purpose of plowing must be taken 


into account. The principal benefits de- 


rived from plowing are: 1.'To bury vege- 
tation and manure so that they will decay 
and be added to the soil mass. 2. To 
pulverize the soil in order to form a de- 
sirable seed-bed for the crop.. 3. To 
conserve water. 4, To kill insects. 

Light soils that blow, and soils on stee 
slopes that wash, lose fertility when fall 
plowed, because the fine soil particles are 
removed by blowing and washing. 


Fall-Plowed Land Catches Water 


The uneven surface of fall-plowed land 
catches and absorbs water resulting from 
rain and snow, while the soil mulch formed 
by plowing conserves this water against 
evaporation, and more moisture will be 
available for the spring crop. 

An experiment performed at the Mich- 
igan Experiment Station showed that fall- 
plowed land contained more water avail- 
able for an oat crop than spring-plowed 
land, and the yield of oats was increased 
more than nine bushels an acre by the fall 
plowing. Freezing and thawing of fall- 
plowed land helps to break down clods 
and tends to put soils in a better condition 
of tilth for spring crops. : 

_ One of the great advantages of fall plow- 
ing is that this work is out of the way of 
the spring rush, thus giving a better 
distribution of labor. This is an impor- 
tant matter at present because of the short- 
age of farm labor, and especially should the 
following spring be late, necessitatin 
hasty spring plowing or working the groun 
when it is too wet. 


Fall Plowing Kills Weeds and Insects 


Fall plowing buries many weeds before © 


they mature seeds, which gives better con- 
trol of these pests and causes them to 


decay and be changed to plant food be- 


fore seeding the land. If done at the 
right time, fall plowing may destroy in- 
sects and worms by exposing them to the 
elements and the eyes of the birds that 
feed upon them. 

Tn to depth of fall plaints care 
should taken not to go too deeply into 
the subsoil at any one time and turn too 
much of this raw soil up toward the sur- 
face. It is safe to plow as deeply as the 
surface soil will permit. especially for 
beets, potatoes or corn. 
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The Light that _| 
fooled the Radish | 


ARBIDE Gas produces a light so like actual 

sunlight that vegetables grown under its rays 

at Cornell University Experimental Farms 
attained three times the growth by sunlight alone. 


Think of having a light like that in your home. The 
most natural, restful light to the eye that man has 
ever discovered.~ It’s like having sunlight at your com- 
mand in every room in the house and in the barns, too. 





And Union Carbide feeds the kitchen gas range as 
well. A clean, cool kitchen will please yourwomen folks. 


Talk to some of your neighbors who use Union 
Carbide. They’ll tell you you can’t afford to be 
without a Carbide gas plant. 


Remember that only Carbide Gas brings both city 
lighting and city cooking comfort to the farm. 


Read the following carefully and think it over: 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


Carbide gas is made automatically— : . 
1 requires only carbide and water. 11 Requires very little room. 


2 Nearest light to sunlight. 
3 No expert attention needed. 


A year’s supply of Union Carbide : 
4 hauled in one trip from town. ; 14 Seldom needs repairs. 


12 Needs attention but a few times a 
year. 


1 3 Costs nothing to operate when not in 
use, 


5 Any house, new or old, easily equipped 15 Every room has its own bright light. 
for gas lighting and cooking. N , { lights f to a 
ca se 
6 Burns clean without soot or odor. 16 wa ee ' 
1 7 Gives sun-like light in barn and other _ 
buildings for early morning and late ' 
8 Increases rty value more than oe ee 
: oe - Saves all the daily labor of refilling” fF 
its cost. 18 and cleaning lamps. 


9 Carbide gas the only artificial farm 19 Saves carrying wood into kitchen and 
fuel for both lighting and cooking. ashes out. 2 


10 Piant easily installed. 2() Keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. ff 

30 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building Kohl Building [7 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco | 
U-10 +f 


ee te 


7 Cooking flame-the hottest known. 
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Me Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
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warehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 

















































FAMOUS WINDOWS 
(Mass. Institute of Technology) 


OSTON TECH”, where year 
after ‘year, thousands of 
youths of promise are developed 
into men of performance—engi- 


neers, architects — men who do. 


The world’s greatest technical 
college can afford nothing but 
the best in equipment—the new 
Educational Group of Buildings, 
which cost over $5,000,000, must 
be appointed perfectly through- 
out. So, naturally, Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics 
are in use at Boston Tech; their 
thorongh dependability and fault- 
less appearance determined their 
choice without competition. 


In hotel and club, college 
and home, Hartshorn guar- 
antees perfect shade service, 
and is invariably the selec- 
tion of those who would 
avoid shade troubles. 





ts 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Help Wanted 


require the services of an ambitious person to 

yen Sox advertising work right in your own 

work is pleasant and dignified. Pay 

mally No previous ex nce is 

, as all that is necessary is a willingness on 
your part to carry out our instructions. 

at gg employed, we can use your 

ie in a way that will not interfere with 

— employment—yet pay you well for 


you making less than $150 a month, the offer 
to e will appeal to you. Your spare 

pay you well—your full time will bring 

hnntooane me income. 

jothing to investigate. Write me toda 

send you full particulars by return ma 

bef. you the facta so that you can 


i 


3 
E 





frriii 
: 


in 
costs 


‘ore 

you 

MILLS, Gen. Manager Employment 
American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Dept, 6657, 200 S. Peoria St.» Chicagt 














SOLDERING outfit 
will soon pay for it~ 
self on the repair 

jobs which would other- 
wise have to be made by 
the tinsmith or machinist. 

The necessary soldering 
tools consist of a soldering- 
iron, which is made of 
copper, because copper re- 
tains a coating of tin nice- 
ly and is.such a good ¢on- 

uctor of heat; a stick of 
solder or hank of soldering 
wire; some flux; a pair of 
tinsmith’s snips; a heater 
for the iron. 

A gasoline blow-torch 
is the most convenient 
implement for heating the 
iron; the blow-torch will 
come in handy for other work, such as 
burning off old paint. Be sure to buy 
one that has lugs over the burner to hald 
a soldering-iron while heating, and get a 
torch of ample size, or it may fail to de- 
velop eno’ heat when working outdoors. 

The kind of flux needed depends upon 
the materials which are to be soldered. 
Resin is used on bright tin, hydrochloric 
acid is for galvamized iron, while zinc 
chloride, eal by dissolving bits of zine 
in hydrochloric acid, will be useful for 
practically all other materials likely to be 
united, except aluminum-ware. 

Soldering paste comes ready mixed in 
cans or tubes ; it is zinc chloride mixed with 
petrolatum or other grease. Solder known 

as “half-and-half solder” is best suited to 
pe moet work, 

The first step in any soldering job is to 
have the soldering-iron smooth and clean 
and well tinned with solder; otherwise the 
work will not be neatly done. To tin the 
iron, heat it to a temperature that will 
melt the solder as soon as it is touched; 
place some bits of solder and a little resin 
or sal-ammoniac in an old dish or similar 
receptacle; then rub the surfaces of the iron 
back and forth in the resin and solder 


The Right Hammer for Metal 


R rough work and 
heavy pounding a ma- 
chinist’s or blacksmith’s 
ball-peen hammer, as 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is the tool 
to use. It is made for the 
special purpose of pound- 
ing iron or driving metal 
tools. 

Carpenters’ driving 
tools, such as hammers 
and hatchets, are not in- 
tended to be used in 
pounding on heavy metal. 
To use them with cold 
chisels will soon batter the 
faces of the carpenter’s 
tools, rendering them vir- 
tually useless, inasmuch as 
a nicked or battered ham- 
mer face will not drive 
nails without constantl 









ge a the nail he 
Thi ping results in 
d work and bruised 


fingers, bent nails and lost 
tempers. To get rid of the 
evil, grind the faee of the 
hammer till it is perfectly 
; then it in 
that condition. H. R. 





Hee To Do Waar Chins Perr 


Use a blacksmith’s hammer for pounding iron 








Complete set of tools needed for soldering 


until each face of theiron is covered with a 
smooth film of solder, like burnished silver. 

To insure a good job of soldering the 
parts to be united or soldered should be 
scrai bright. and clean. Do this with 

old knife or piece of emery-eloth. After 

this scraping, and while the iron is heating, 
apply the necessary flux. 

Zinc chloride flux = liquid, is best 
applied with a small brush. Resin is eon- 
venient to handle if pulverized and 
sprinkled on the parts to be soldered. An- 
other method is to dissolve the resin in 
alcohol and to apply it with a small brush. 

Remember that the metal to be soldered 
must be brought to the same temperature 
as the soldering-iron before a good job 
can be secured. To accomplish this the 
point of the hot iron is held against the 
metal. When everything is working well 
the molten solder will then follow the point 
of the iron in a thin film. When solder 
ceases to flow freely, reheat the iron. 

The inexperien son invariably 
je too rhuch solder, which results in un- 

tly work. It is not the quantity of. 

kine that makes a good job, but the 
secure manner in which it is amalgamated 
with the nietal. H. A. Roberts. 
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The Autumn o’ the Year 
By C. R. COOK 


When the leaves are turning red, 
And the long hot days are over; 
When the silo’s full o’ corn 
And the barn is full.o’ clover; 
When potato digging’s on 
And the husking time is near— 
I kind o’ like the rush o’ things 
In the autumn o’ the year. 


Then we roll out in the morning 
Long before the rising sun, 
Ere the breaking of the da 
Have our early chores all done. 
The griddle cakes are baking 
And the cook is full 0’ cheer— 
I kind o’ like the mornings 
In the autumn o’ the year. 


When the twilight shadows quicken 
And the evenings grow apace, 
And we form the family circle 
In a kind o’ homely , 
With papers, books and fancy-work 
The passing hours to cheer— 
I kind-o’ like the evenings 
In the autumn o’ the year. 


Now the silver threads appearing 
On the heads o’ loving wives, 
Tells us that the years are passing 
And it’s autumn of our lives; 

That the time of our de 
And our gathering in is near; 
Still we hail with growing pleasure 
The autumn 0’ the year. 


Hired Man’s Ideal Home 


[Continued from page 40] 


some solution to the hired-man problem in 
Walworth county. “Jim,” said Oldham, 
“has a good deal of horse-sense, and has 
ac finished what some of his neighbors 
eel is a luxury.” 

Jim and his hired man were filling the 
mow with hay. The day was a scorcher in 
midsummer. While they got their drink 
at the well, we visited with Jim. 

“T feel that a high-priced man is worth 
a good house,” declared Jim. ‘My barn 
cost $7,000, so why not spend $5,500 for a 

house for my right-hand man? He 

been with me a good many years, and 

will stay as long as he and his family are 

happy and contented. I feel that my in- 
vestment is a good one.”’ 

The hired man’s house, on the Harris 
farm, is a cement-block house. It stands 
just across the road from the farm home. 

t is simply built, is two stories high, and 
contains seven large rooms. 

Dairy farmers are dependent upon hired 
help to a greater degree than almost any 
other type of farmer. A drive through the 
heart of the Wisconsin dairy region—Jef- 
ferson, Waukesha and Walworth counties 
—shows that good housing is a large part 
of the solution to the hired-man question. 
It is not a complete solution, for help is 
scarce, wages are high, and good men rare. 
Yet the fact: that the farmers there do 
manage to get men and to hold many of 
them in competition with nearby city de- 
mands, shows that they are working toward 
a solution. 





Farmhouses are uniformly good in these , 


counties, and there are a surprising num- 
ber of neat, vine-covered tenant cottages. 
Almost invariably when you ask who lives 
on the farm supporting these two good 
homes, you find it is a farmer known far 
and near as a successful dairyman of the 
broadest type. 

Good homes are helping solve the hired- 


' man problem in these counties of the great 
dairy ; 


belt, 





The man who its his pleasure to 
_ interfere with TF nectanmamsagaiadh 
the point where he won’t have any of 
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| All Neture Préantes For Winter 





GET YOUR 
CALORIC NOW! 
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The Patented CaloriC Pipeless Furnace—offers your 
family: 


Guaranteed June-like warmth in every room in 
coldest weather—fuel bills cut 4% to 144—(effective 
safeguard against the high price and scarcity of fuel) 
unequalled convenience — clean rooms — safety — 
health-protection. 


The CaloriC burns less fuel because, through its 
patented triple-casing construction, it delivers prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the heat directly into your 
rooms through one register—and natural law circu- 
lates this heat into every corner of every room— 
without waste. Prepare for Winter—Get your Ca- 
loriC NOW! 


A scientific system of heating homes, stores, churches, factories 
by natural circulation of air. Costs less than stoves necessary 
to heat same space. For old buildings or new. No expensive 
installations. No plumbing, no pipes to freeze. Made by 
largest manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in world. Over 
100,000 users, many in every state. Accept no substitute for 
CaloriC patented triple- 
casing which makes 
pipeless heating success- 
ful. This feature can- 
not be had in any other 
heating plant, Write 
*, for CaloriC Book and 


TIMI TTT 























name of dealer near 
you. 









THE MONITOR STOVE 
COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 
106 Woodrow St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An Invitation 


When ‘your battery needs attention, to 
what kind of Service Station do you go? 
Do you get unprejudiced advice and skilled 
work ? 

Please realize that, no matter what make 
of battery you have, it will be given expert 
attention at any Exide Service Station and 
made to last as long as possible. 

When your battery is truly worn out— 
and not before then—our service station 
will be glad to sell you an Exide, the long- 
life battery. 

Whatever make of battery is in your car 
you will find it very much worth 
your while to get acquainted with 
the Exide Station nearest you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


‘Sa —s=iéPhilladelphie |. ie 


Special Canadian Representatives: Chas. E. Goad 
Engineering Co., Limited, Toronto and . Montreal 
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Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 


of storage batteries for every purpose 
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Father's Little Helper 


Just Don fi te start it. Costs 
a cas an Deon hour koran 
Weighs only 62 Ibs. 


oe 















Stop the Auto Engine 
Gasoline is scarce and high in price 


pce goa to stop automobile engines 
from running needlessly costs farmers 
the output of over 350,000 acres of corn 
each year. “Stop the engine,” should be 
the slogan of automobile drivers every- 
where. 

Experts estimate that useless running of 
the motor when the car is standing still 
consumes ten gallons of gasoline a year for 
each automobile, the country over. This 
is an average waste of about $3 a year per 
car, gasoline ranging from twenty-nine 
cents in the corn belt to thirty-four cents 
in the Eastern states. According to re- 
liable figures there are 7,487,026 automo- 
biles and trucks in the United States. A 
loss of $3 on each, for needless running of 
the engine, means a total annual loss of 
$22,461,078, for which there is absolutely 
no recompense. 

Farmers stand a large share of this loss. 
Assuming that sixty per cent of the auto- 
mobiles are owned and driven by farmers, 
here is a total annual loss of $13,476,646 
borne by the men who till the soil. Last. 

ear the average corn production was 28.6 
bushels to the acre, the average December 
price was $1.34 a bushel. This made the 
average acre of corn worth $38.58. A loss 
of $13,476,646, through needless running 
of the automobile engine, was equal to the 
entire average product of 351,909 acres of 
corn. This is too high a price to pay for 
letting the engine run when it would far 
better be stopped. 

There are few automobile drivers who 
do not indulge in the reprehensible prac- 
tise of letting their engine run while they 
stop the car a minute or even several 
minutes, to visit, to rest, to consult a map, 
to read the wayside signs, to enjoy the 
view or even to run some little errand or 
transact some business. Far better to 
make it an invariable rule to stop the en- 
gine when the car is stopped. It is money 
well saved. 

Too many people seem to think it is 
cheaper and easier to let the engine run 
than it is to stop and start it again. The 
fact is that after a car has been run a little 
while and beeomes well warmed there is 
no appreciable loss of gasoline from re- . 
peated starting. The drain upon the bat- 
tery is likewise practically nothing. A 
battery will wear out or 4 more quickly 
from not being used than from being used. 
steadily. The cost of starting the car a 
dozen or a score of times a’ day, so far as 
battery expense is concerned, is practically 
nothing; the battery is there, ready to do 
the work 
to make a serious mistake. As for those 
drivers who do not have a starting battery, 
the sooner they provide themselves with 
one the better. Many an arm has been 


broken by cranking a car; while the hard $e 


work of such repeated performances n 
not be referred to, the man who uses the 
crank knows full well the work entailed. 


At an annual waste of $3 a year, enough 


money is thrown away to buy 18,717 new 


cars each year, at an average cost of $1,200. « — a 


Gasoline is becoming scarce. Assuming 
that each driver uses 300 gallons of gasoline 
a year, enough is wasted by not stopping 
the engine to run 250,000 cars an entire 
. From whatever viewpoint we look 
- it, the waste is too great to be borne any 
onger. 
If you agree with us, send us a “stop the 
engine” pledge, so that we may know our ~ 
advice is having good effect. F.G.M. | 


Men's business in this world falle 29) 
mainly into three divisions: First, toknow 











; not to use it for this purpose is _ 
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Wabbly Auto Wheels 


ip test the alignment of your wheels, 
stand the ear with the wheels as nearly 
in line as possible, having the same dis- 
tance between the hubs of the wheels on 
each side of the car. Measure the distance 
betweeri the front wheels directly in front 
of the axle by drawing a steel tape-measure 
from the inside of the felloe of one wheel 
to the inside of the felloe of the other wheel. 
After noting the exact measurement, move 
the wheels rapa to one-fourth turn 

d repeat the operation. 
ihe’ samme method may be used in 
measuring the rear wheels, except that the 
measurements may be more conveniently 
taken directly back of the axle. If three 
or four measurements do not show a 
yariation of more than one-fourth inch, the 
wheels are in good alignment. Car manu- 
facturers allow a variation of three-eighths 
of an inch, but wheels are seldom so far 
out of line. <i 

When taking measurements, if it is found 
that the front wheels are from one-fourth 
to one-half inch wider than the rear wheels, 
do not become excited. This has no bear- 
ing on alignment. 

xcessive wear on tires may be caused 

by other ey than improper alignment; 
a bent axle, a loose or worn hub disk, a de- 
fective steering rod, or a too short or too 
long connecting rod will cause trouble. 
Loose bearings or tight brakes will have 
the same effect. Pi Fae 





Identify Your Car at a Glance 


By LEE McCRAE, California 


If you have an automobile that is not 
distinctive in type or coloring, an inex- 
pensive means of quick identification is to 
paint or paste your initial on the glass of 
the rear window. A person handy with 
brush and pencil can easily design and put 
the initial on permanently. White Le 
letters cut in pretty fashion, some six inches 
high, pasted on the window, can be seen 
from either the front or back, in daylight 
or darkness. 

Besides the personal advantage, it helps 
your friends, unfamiliar with the machine 
and totally ignorant of its number, to 
locate you. I was once separated from my 

tives when on a shepping trip to a 
strange city, and though the car was near, 
no means of identifying it. 


een? gare 


Stop, Look and Listen! 


Every day the papers have an item of 
automobile parties being hurt or killed at 
railroad crossings. ‘There is absolutely 
only one safe rule in going over railroad 
tracksin a car. Come to a full stop, look 
up and down the track, make sure sige | 
is coming, put your engine in low gear an 
get over as quickly as you can. It is not 
safe to on <8 avons Wigw: 


‘electric -lights may be out of order 


80 may electric bells, which are supposed 

to ring as a train caches. : 

_ Here is an item from a daily paper, tell- 

me what happened-because the did 
ot ring: 


Wasp’s Nest Causes Crash 


The nest of a mud-wasp, built in the bell of 
an, electric crossing alarm, was responsible 

stpanen tags an automobile aerident at a 
grade cro 
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“Sorry boys — she’s so/d! She’s a good car, but the first 
fellow along, just had to have her because that Effecto finish 


oe 


y ae 
4 a 


made her look so snappy!’’ 
You can sell the old 

bus more quickly and 

easily if you’ ll just give it 


OE =~ 


how Effecto enamels level” 
oO themselves, and how 
smoothly and easily they 


a coat or two of Effecto FINISHES flow off the brush. 


Auto Enamel. And you 

can get at least a hundred dollars more! 
But then, it will look so good you’ll 
want to keep it! 


And all this costs so little — two or 
three dollars for Effecto, a few hours 
of interesting work and 24 to 48 hours 
for drying! Then you have a lustrous 
new finish on your car that will last 
longer than the finish most manufac- 
turers put on new Cars. 


Being self-leveling, Effecto is so easy 


to apply, showing no streaks, laps..or 
brush marks, It’s fascinating to see 


Effecto Auto Finishes 
are sold in Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White — nine snappy enamel colors; © 
also clear Finishing Varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or polish, 
It is the original, genuine auto enamel. 
Be sure you get Effecto. Sold by 
paint, hardware and accessory dealers. . 
Send for Color Gard and Name of Local Dealer 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Ine. 
167 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


t 
Canadian Address: be 
113 Courtwright St., Bridgebusg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Examining the tire siibes ‘aiads 15,000 miles 


Tire oe Doubled 


Costs us. $150 for each added mile 


Miller Tire experts, in the past five years, have doubled their average tire 
mileage. They have cut the cost-per-mile in two. That will save Miller users 
this year some $50,000,000. 

The cost of these betterments on the Cord type alone, has been $1,136,419. 
Just the laboratory and testing expense last year averaged $10,000 monthly. 
These thousands of added miles have cost us about $150 each. 


New-Grade Tires 


The result is a new-grade tire.. To hundreds of thousands it has brought 

a new conception of good tires. 
Now Miller Tires are everywhere discussed. They are used exclusively in 
some of the hardest services. The demand 


in five years has multiplied 20-fold. 













Tread 

Patented Costly Methods 

Center tread 

smooth with We keep 250 tires con- 

suction — stantly running under ob- 

t als servation. We destroy 
1,000 tires yearly to learn 

aeeeeed -ér- how to improve them.» 


We separate tires after 
long, hard use to watch 
the effects on layers. 

We spend $1,000 daily 
just to watch and test tires 
and materials. We sign 
every tire, so each returned 
tire teaches us its lessons. 


Now Millers offer mile- 
age which a few years ago 
was undreamed of. And 
they offer treads which, 
by countless tests, outlast 
the best of others by 25%. 






From California 
Gilman Bros., of San Jose, 
1,200 Miller Cords in nine 
and a half months, have only 
made one adjustment. One of 
these tires went 53,000 miles 
nag stage. 
And 
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You owe yourself a test. Learn 
what this doubled mileage means on 
your car. Compare the Miller Tire with 
others. Let the figures tell you which 
tire to adopt. 


A maker who has made good tires 
twice better deserves a trial from you. 


Milter Tires 


CORDS eet” =~ FABRICS 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
The Supreme Attainments 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 


Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, built layer-on-layer. 
Based on 24 years of fine-rubber experience. Red or Gray. 


From Florida 
W. R. Link, tire dealer, of 
Saco alee 
er ona 
going ov 


car owned by the 
Realty Company. 





















Saving Gas at the Pump ) 
By F, L. CLARK, lowa 


EVERAL years n Iowa farmer dis- 
carded his wintaall for a line 
engine. The well was out on the high 
prairie and some 250 feet deep. He ual 
a five horse-power engine for a conga dl of 
years, but found his gas bill a considerable 
item. 

Why not save gas by giving the pum a 
lift after the engine got it started? That 
was the idea that came to him. He built 
a frame up over the pump and attached 
one end of a beam to the pump rod. The 
well was enclosed in a little building, and 
the engine was outside. A slit was cut in 
the side of the building, and the beam pro- 
jected through this, with room enough so 
that it could work up and down. A tub 
full of rocks was then suspended from the 
beam. He is now, by the use of this crude 
device, pumping with a three horse-power 
engine. The weight of the rocks, as the 
tub descends, _ to lift the water. 


Three Daily Trips to Market 


Three trips a day to market twelve and 
one-half miles distant is the record of E, 
K. Ballard, Massachusetts, since he 

a truck. “When stuff is short at 

we sell out the first load by six or seven 
o’elock, return home, load up and are baek 
in Boston delivering at eleven o'clock 
again, in time for dinner delivery,”’ he says, 
“The truck is a great saving in many ways, 
My team had to be out every day in all 
kinds of weather. The truck driver does 
not mind the cold or rain, 

Besides selling farm products, the truck 
is used to haul cord-wood to market, mak- 
ing from twenty to thirty miles —- 
returning with stable manure. Fo 
it took six or seven horses and two men to 
do the work age the truck and one man 
can now do. In the winter there is another 
saving, he says. 





day or two to travel over the icy roads 
but by using the truck they were sharpened 
but once. 


Tractor Troubles and Remedies 


If you don’t know the trouble, call on an 
expert for assistance. 

Never tinker; be sure you are right and 
then go ahead. 

Lubricate thoroughly, according to the 
manufacturer’s directions. This is the first 
essential to successful tractor operation. 

Overloading causes many tractor troubles. 
An overload causes the motor to slow down. 












It would be necessary 
to have the horses’ shoes sharpened ow 


By overloading, the efficienc - of the trac- . 


tor is reduced and its life is shortened. 


The instruction book that is furnished 
with each machine is of great value to the 
operator, either old or new. 
more important to know the characteris- 
tics of your tractor than it is to know the 
traits of your horses. Study carefully the 


instruction book that comes with the ma- 
chine and preserve it for reference in time _ 


of need 


Heat from tractor: Would it be pra 
with a tractor motor and any kin 

erator, to get enough heat from an cles 
current to burn a green tree stum 


even with the ground orslightly rion? I Is : 


this possible? 

There is no such outfit eee a 
market. In order to create sufficient 
rent to be used in such a manner, we 
need more power than is ordinarily to be ii 
from the tractor motor. It would req 







current of several thousand velts to do t 7 i 


piece of work referred to. 





OUR NEW POWER MAN, John 8. Glass“ n 
thoroughly familiar with farm power 
—will answer.any questions sehetnes to 
biles, gas-engines, farm tractors or farm 
Be sure to enclose a stam 
velope, Address, John S. G care The 

Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. z 


It is even. 
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mp —Ss|/|__ Tractor Costs vs. Horse Costs 





















































































































































Lett atl 
apes” i 
By JOHN S. GLASS, Missouri FO 
rmer diss FF OMETIMES we are a little backward ; | Mad" 
frcline in heralding the economy of tractor ies a aah 
e high . 51 ation, but as I see it we have no reason 1 = ae 
He used for backing away from the truth. 1 a 
ouple of Suppose we take two of the common sizes | i a 
siderable of farm tractors—a two-plow outfit costing | ss bog: 
in the neighborhood ef $1,000, and a three- al oe — 
pumps plow outfit at about $1,250. The data upon led bide | calli. 
d? t which the following calculation is based | a: L__ ls 
He built = were secured from a large number of repre- Tm x 
attached sentative power farmers. 
‘od. The In making this estimate of the cost of 
ding, and operation, I have used the values given 
ras cut in above and a working life for the machine de 
eam of 4,000 hours (this is a conservative life S y “Saggy, 
nough so estimate), and have figured the interest at —=— 
.. A tub six per cent on the investment. ea ee 
re the Cost of Operation per Hour 
5 ey Light—Speedy—S 
\ 1 (k 2 a 
3, a8 the Fuel (kerosene). 20 = ight—Speedy—ostrong 
ses: Repairs — 04 .03 : : R : otal 
Depreciation .25 31 This combination of merit means a practical truck. It means 
levis Interest 075 andl less gasoline, less repair bills, and it means ‘‘the lowest 
et Total, .615 an hour .76 an hour hauling cost.’’ 
velve and Day’s plowing 7% acres 9 acres 
ord of E. Oil is at fifty cents a gallon, kero- 
se he sene at twelve cents. 
Let us stop and think what it costs to 
.~— do all of the farm work with horses. The TRUCKS 
1 are baek ooene —_ Br nc am a Barat 04 Model 48—2-ton, worm-drive track “Concrete Facts About Trucks” 
n o'clock nour oe is from 500 to 2000 pounds lighter d for thi eel 
” he says. it costs from eighteen cents to twenty cents thar. other worm-drive trucks of ee ae gp tee ypa a — 
any ways. an hour. Giving him the advantage in equal capacity. The definite pur- jn atruck; trucking requirements; 
day in all two dy. pty pe = rp and pose to make a truck whichis lighter what a motor should be; aids to motor 
river does — wend po: i chen pom — andyet have extrastrength hasbeen efficiency; clutch and transmission; 
Sm = pe wench pat Se ae achievedinthe DearbornTruck.You  axtes and their duties; backbone of 
oe et the cost per horse, horse a wer hour, or ees on agence: a truck; and other information 
ket, mak- i proeligy we) elim _— , —power is ae oe carrying = which you should have. 
Tomei Now look again at the tractor figures. panes psa Bet Fin = than B gece spot ewe wt BR 
vo men to one rol gro: wae 1s on ; ng other 2-ton, worm-driven trucks. Write Department J. 
one man OTRANE G Lh See pow i 
is another lg eg ay See  P aa gia DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY *? Gres g0- Te 
necessary ; : 
| six cents a h wer for the small one 
a aa ' and about six and one-half for the other. 
sharpened y There are things that sometimes affect , 
3 the cost of operation that will run the cost 7 sen oy 
oat 5 I mare Lewes men who fy tow Rites \ Try This Harness 
F ou o know, say that there is a very : 
-medies slight difference between working the trac- ye) ) On You r Tea m 
call on an tor and working horses. Much of this . 
difference lies in the efficiency of the 
j operator in each ease. But I would never Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own expense, 
right and willingly urge a true horseman, a real Rooks atit. Enomuneit. Com rie with old style harness. Put it on your teans 
; ; ; ; or a month at myr ive * ‘ 
eae, ae his ge Dissatis- it : any and every test youcanthinkof. If Lasts a Lifetime 
acuon U y follows such & Cc e. you are not convinced that itis the hand- Walsh Harness has 864 points of fae 
There are two items that affect the cost somest, the strongest and best harness vement over old style harness. Besides 
of operation very materially—the fuel yon hee” iio ae seek Se ving no buckles, no rings, no dees to 
a cost and the depreciation. send it . pay the freight. wear the straps, it has no loops or billets 
K. the Tractor Fuel No Patching--No Mend finee- “ao holes $0 Ccahanaiie 
erosene ractor Fu -- - 
e o * + eo b ilt-in ha: fi 
peeritinnlity 7 — =o of all of the ing--No Repair Bills Wile roa does away, with hame q 
arm tractors in the Middle West run upon Buckles cut harness straps. HARNESS straps. Hitchingis made ‘4 
kerosene. A few use a mixture of kerosene Rings and dees wear straps Ne Buchies by ae Dente safety neck ; 
i i fn two. Examine your own yok S. 
and ee and still a few others run upon Sc dnenaeihaantine tite. Yeu No Rings Coste Lees Thee ‘ 
gasoline alone. find more than 100 places No Loops osts Less . 4 
The fuel cost is about one-third of the where buckles, ringsand dees | NoHolesin Straps Other Harness ‘. 
- - ing it: places No Billets ; ce 
total cost of operation, when kerosene is ee note Adeasble te ften The price of the Walsh ig « a 
oda a pica Pe! we change gf ae Walsh Harness willesve that size work horse. eS ee y 
W e ubie and expense. ate- a 
es So So eee Sats hy rus a a 
ys : are backed by thousands of letters Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE. See ‘a 
operation by about 33.3 per cent. I be- from satisfied users in forty er yourself what a wonderful harness it is and you'll B 
lieve the so-called longer lived gasoline states. TheWalshisapo-e Eeoric 4 
motor will have considerable difficulty in SeeHow rent ar ae eee Write today for free illustrated book, prices; q 
making up the one-third increase of cost On ee ey ot ee . 
in operation. It is true that there will be just the coupon below, 











and Fill Out and 
Tear Mail the \ James M. Walsh, President, 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 


Dept. 555 


some saving in lubricating-oil, but lubri- 
cating-oil is but a small item when com- 
pared with the fuel bill. 
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It Shows Exactly 
the Paint You 
Want for Each 
Surface That 
Needs Painting — 






































It would be worth $50 to 
you to talk for half an 
hour with a practical 
authority on home decor- 
ation, because he could 
tell you, not only the 
most harmonious shades 
and colors, but also the 
kinds of paints and 
finishes to use in order to 
get the best effects and 
greatest values out of 
your buildings, interiors, 
floors, woodwork, and 
furniture. 


Here is a remarkable folder, containing the boiled 
FREE down information of home decorating authorities 

_and practical paint experts. /t containe many color 
samples, and enables you at once to choose the desirable paint or finish 
for everything that you want painted. It will havea definite money 
value to you. Sent free on request. Address Dept. 18. 


JohnLucas&Co.,inc. 


NEW YORE PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
N.C. BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA . MEMPHIS, 
vA. SAVANNAB, GA. 

















To pers a stump by grubbing and horse 
is a bac Pilling job job cunner. ends land 
of with that described by Mrs. J. 

j Hermm Jeannette, Penna., who writes : 


“We read the book, Baths Poswing:’ The pictures 
and directions made ev You 












surely are right in Atlas Fog is the 
easy way te get rid of stumps. It is so much easier 
than any way we ever 






The book, “Better Farming with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der,”’ mentioned by Mrs. Cronister, tells how to use 
Atlas Farm Powder to remove stumps, break boul- 
ders, make ditches and drain swamps. Write for it. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division F J 14, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal prt 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 


LEASE publish a few words to our 

friends, the farmers: 

If you are going to organize, be it for 
Shoes of ths head of vets Sreemeaneeale 
those at the of yeur 
successful farmers, asitt is only a farmer that 
understands the condition of the farmers. 

You will never get that Good Living 
and 10% if you listen to some of those . 
sweet-talking individuals that are going | 


around. 
New York. George R. Dodge. 





“Come Out in the Country” 


I see an article, “No Sunshine in the 
Mines,” by J..C., Ohio, in the March Farm 
Journal. he says the farmers do not work 
six hours a day the year round. 

I want to say that the farmer who does 
not work six hours a day is not a farmer. I 
am safe in saying the farmers in our sec- 
tion average from twelve to fourteen hours 
a day for nine months of the year. The 
other three months they ave: more than 
six hours a day, taking care of their stock, 
and producing milk and hauling it to the 
depots to foot those fellows who are never 
getting enough for their work. 

I know something about farming and I 
also know something about mine work. 
Just recently I talked to a mine boss and 
one of his men, I asked the boss how 
much he was getting. He said $100 every 
two wecks. I asked him how much the 
average mine worker under him was get- 
ting. He said they were getting from $90 
to $100 each every two weeks. 

If these men work eight hours a day, ~ 
that would be ninety-six hours every two 
weeks, and $90 for the two weeks would 
make them nearly ninety-four cents an 
hour, and no investment, ne machin 
wearing out, no horses or cattle to lie 
down and die. 

Show me a farmer getting ninety-four 
cents an hour for his work and I take 
my hat off to him. I used to buy coal for 
in eents a hundred poe now I pay 
forty cents a hundred for the same grade 
of coal. Have the 7 spe on farmers’ prod- 
ucts increased in like proportion? 

J, C. says the miner makes what he can 
by working about three days a week the 
year around, and that if the mines are 
overcrowded he does not make much. 
Right here I want to sa: “Ss C. that any 
p neers wpe cagec tebe more than three 

Reine a twenty-four hours, has no 
sieht ts much, and if he was not 
getting more pay than he earned he could 
not make a living. I would be ashamed if I 
did not do more work than that and then 
asked for hi wages a fewer —_— 
I would not feel like 
People are talking about hig 
living, when it is the “‘high cost 
What we need today is real oe 


do an honest day’s oak for an honest rh il yer 


pay and help produce more goods; then 
the readjustment will take care of itself. 
If the mines are overcrowded, let some 
of these men come out in the country and 
help milk and raise grain and petatoes and 


get rich. 
. Pennsylvania. F. 8. 


A Champion of the Fork 


I noticed in the February Farm Journal 
your criticism of the man who spreads ma- 
nure with a fork. Probably it is not 
always the better way, but many times ; 
it is a wise plan. ; 

I do not own a spreader, but have suc- 
ceeded in keeping all stable — 
directly from barn to field scattered 
very evenly on field for meadow ~~ pare. 
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~ ahead without a wagon-to 


not been able to use them this winter 
first on acoount of deep snow, and then 
on account of iee; the result is their barn- 
yards are filled with manure which ought 
to be on fields. 

Soon the ground will be too seft for use 
of spreader and, when it settles, plowing 
must be done and manure will be left in 
barnyard until after spring crops are 

lanted. Why, I ask, is manuré — by 
and not so efficient as that applied wit, 
a spreader? 

4 say, use the spreader when you can, 
and when not, keep the manure moving 
from barn to fields by use of sled or wagon, 
for ’tis much better than allowing rain to 
fall on an uncovered manure pile for a 
week or two and leaching the life out of it 
while waiting to use the machine. I do not 
claim to be a better farmer than many of 
my neighbors, nor even so good as some, 
but I do claim I have one job pretty well 
completed which they have not. 

There is a vast difference between ma- 
nure by hand and that thrown off in 
forkfuls carelessly here and there; and the 
man who doesn’t take pride enough in his 
work to do it well isn’t fit to be a farmer, 
and should quit and go to the shops at 
once where he will be compelled to do his 
work properly. R., Ohio. 





He’s in the Navy Now 


I am a most enthusiastic farmer, theoreti- 
cally. Practically I’m lucky I’m not in 
anasylum. I got so farm enthusiastic that 
in September [ bought twenty acres about 
one-half mile from the city limits at home. 
Paid about $140 an acre for it. 

The man I bought from was a practical 
man. He raised pigs and chickens, and his 
mortgage called for rete of $500 a 
hcl with interest. he could make a 
ay and save $500 a year, I figured I 
could get $500 a year and let some one 
else work it. 

I bought a eouple of e sive books on 
fertilization and practical farming. Ordered 
from the east coast to the west coast with 
fifteen days leave enroute (I’m in the Navy, 
you know), I stopped off to prepare my 
ranch. There’s ten acres in alfalfa—pretty 
good stand, too, I’m told by real farming 
people. 

I got a team and plow and decided to 
plow up the ten acres that were in oats and 
weeds the previous season. I spent half a 
day at it, got the plow about half-way 
across the field once, and had missed the 
ground about one-fourth of that distance. 

I didn’t do much plowing, and when I 
had untangled the horses about the thir- 
teenth tinié, I gave up. When I had one 
of ’em straddled ¢ on the crosspiece between 
the handles, facing me, I was ready to 
acknowledge that a forty-year-old man 
that couldn’t drive a team of horses on a 
light plow, when I had seen fourteen-year- 
old boys do it, had better do his farming 
from a distance, 

I made a dicker with a man who is to 
have all he can raise for three years if he 
pays the $6 a year taxes, renews the posts 
on three sides and puts in new ones on the 
north, and strings a fence. And I’ll read 
The Farm Journal for the next few years, 
constantly on the watch for instructions 
how to coax a team of horses to go straight 
é between 
em to keep ’em on the “straight’”’ and 

narrow” path. 
B.W.L., U.S.S. Montana. 





We hear a great deal in these days about 
a, farmers. t —— farmers 
cient? Turning good furrows, sowing 
seed and making money hand over 


? These things are all good, but they 
do not fill the bill. Efficiency at its best 
means thinking right thoughts and doin 


right ¢ j in boing and kind an 
' true onnt ete ce ose that need help. 
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To Bed, Warm and Happy 


Warm bedrooms for the children! Al/ the rooms, 
floors and halls warm and comfortableall winter long! 


Today, thousands have these great comforts in 
their homes at so little cost that many write us 
saying they wonder why they didn’t put in their 
International Onepipe sooner. The Onepipe’s 
triple inner casing keeps their cellars cool. 


Scientific construction gives it great fuel econ- 
omy. Three-quarters of a century experience mak- 
ing Boilers and Furnaces under the trade name 
INTERNATIONAL, Which are recognized to be of the 
highest grade in design and workmanship, assures 
you in the International Onepipe the greatest volume 
of heat from the least fuel of 
any kind. 
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Send for catalog, chart and ques- 
tion blank and get free, unbiased 
heating advice from our experi- 
enced engineers. 

































































INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 


Makers of Boilers, Furnaces, 
and Onepipe Heaters 


8-28 Garfield St. 
UTICA, N.Y. 
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Every pair guaranteed 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 
for This Symphonola— iz: at reverts, vf 
Pee tls omr ‘a year to pay. ial a 

with more costly ‘ 
if it falls to make rood. 
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dance, popular, 
ing, toned disc records. Playableon any Phonograph. —— 
Latkiz Ca Desk SFJ-1020, Buffalo, N. 





76 
Poor Chimneys Cause Fires 


SUMMARY of the various causes of 
fire, as given by state fire marshals 
of different states, shows that fires which 
ean be traced to faulty chimneys annually 
amount to from ten to twenty-six per cent 
of the total number, whilein winter the _ 
centage has reached as high as fifty. 
is ificant when it is realized that most 
of these fires result from carelessness and 
could be avoided by proper attention. 
Chimneys in frame buildings should be 
built straight up from the ground and not 
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a bracket, as is often the case, 
and should extend two feet or more above 
the peak when the chimney is in the 
center of the roof, and three feet or more 
above the surface when on a flat or slant- 
ing roof. For proper draft, the minimum- 
sized opening for the flue should not be 
less than sixty-four square inches, while 
the walls should be at least eight ‘inches 
thick. At the base of each flue a clean- 
out door should be provided, if possible. 

The joists used to support the floors* 
through which the chimney passes should 
not have their ends se a in the 


brick, as the mace pth set 
at these points cracks 

ean creep to the rg 
other woodwork Z 
with the chimney. 

To obviate the fire hazard in brick 
chimneys it is suggested that a fire-clay 
or terra-cotta flue lining be used in their 
construction. The lining serves as a fire 
preventive, and gives a flue of uniform 
dimensions. The ordinary brick chimney 
will not do this. It is possible to use fire- 
brick in place of the fire-clay or terra- 
cotta tile, with the same result. 


i et 
ould come in contact 
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Built-In Bosch Magneto Insures Hot Spark 


°Z" Engine ignition—positive—from Bosch high tension 
magneto, built into every “Z” Engine, insures intense hot spark that gives 


utmost power from fuel. 


The high tension system is simple — just a high tension 
magneto with spark plug—no complications—no moving parts. Magneto 
is high grade—has interchangeable parts—is as accurately made as a fine 
watch. It gives the “Z” added power — quick starting — smooth, steady — 


operation. 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; more than 
rated power; parts interchangeable; clean-cut design; long life. 


Call on your nearby dealer today and he will show you why you should 


havea “Z.” 


1} 
PRICES 8 


* 


--$ 85.00 


rnemrmenesensnees 135,00 > All F. O. B. Factory 
A cencl diene 135.00 | : 





- FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS' = CHICAGO 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Bulbs for Indoor Blooming 


ARLY October is a good time to pot 
E bulbs for indoor blooming. Hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissus and jonquils are best 
suited for this purpose. A good soil for 
potting bulbs is composed of one-half part 
well decomposed turfy loam, the remain- 
der well-rotted stable manure, leaf-mold 
and sand. These should be well mixed 
together 

he size of the pot depends on the size of 
the bulbs and upon the effects desired. As 
a general rule, for a single hyacinth a five- 
inch pot should be used. For tulips and 
narcissus, & four-inch pot is large enough 
the size increasing with the number o 
bulbs. In potting, place a piece of broken 
pot or some coarse ashes over the hole in 
the bottom to secure drainage. Fill the 
pots half-full of soil, set the bulbs so that 
the tops are at least. one inch below the 
rim, cover them with soil and press it 
firmly around the bulbs, leaving at least 
one-half inch space at the top for water. 

After all have been potted and labeled 
they should be well watered and placed 
out-of-doors, with the pots close ° 
Nail a board frame around them cover 
with six inches of ashes or sand. Leave 
them there for about six or eight weeks. 
Then make an examination to see if roots 
are well developed. If so, remove the pots 
to a cold-frame, shed, attic, or cool cellar 
in a temperature from 45° to 50° F. and 
water them well. 

The secret of success in bulb forcing is 
perfect root development. Therefore, be 
sure that the pots are full of roots before 

tting them into a higher temperature. 
By bringing in a few pots at intervals of 
from eight to ten days, and placing in a 
sunny window with a temperature from 
60° to 65° F. a succession of flowers may 
be had for months. G. W. Fraser. 





The country now needs, as never before, a 
sound, conservative and fully as 
class of people, such as the farmers and 
small land-owners who stand for order and 
a square deal for all. 


Steer Feeders’ Profits 


[Continued from page 14} 


as between markets would be from $3.50 to 
$4 a hundred pounds, when normally the 
difference would not exceed $1. The 
eastern part of the country is the 
consuming section and it 1s difficult for 
me to understand how such an unusual 
relationship could be justified. 

“We frequently have days and weeks 
when the Missouri river markets will be 
as high as or higher than Chieago, and 
other days when Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
will be $3 or $4 higher than the western 

markets. Local receipts and unusual de- 
mands partly explain these differences 
but do not explain such wide differences.” 

To stabilize prices requires a stabiliza- 
tion of receipts at the markets, and such a 
thing is not possible without some restric- 
tion on shippers, and stock must go to 
market when ans If that were not true, 
feeders could hold their stock until strikes 
were “struck out” and broken markets 
mended. Mr. Brown thinks the zoning 
system which was used at Kansas City 
market during the war could be admin- 
istered to stabilize prices. 
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When You Install the 
M UELLER 


OUR whole house flooded with 
warm, moist, healthfulair. No 
more ice cold corners and shivery 
rooms. No -more fuel-wasting, 
Real heating comfort guaranteed. Your 


dirt-scattering stoves. 
fuel bills cut 4 to 44—<better living conditions. 

All this a certainty when you install the Mueller. A certainty be- 
cause three big, vital and exclusive construction features, the 
“BIG 3”, insure its efficiency. 


Read about the “BIG.3” 


These three construction features are not mere “improvements”. 
They are the fundamental principles of correct pipeless heating— 
a result of scientific tests and 63 years’ experience and leadership 
in building heating systems of all types. Study the “BIG 3” features 
carefully. They mean much to you-in your selection of better 


heating equipment. 


f cool 
Feature 1 — os: sages yal into fe ene ace restrict * 
tioned Register Face—insures deliv bees ones mr Pa hot air Bway too tua 
of = big volume of warm, moist air, which and causing uneven distribution of heat. 
register but 
rapidly to every room in the house. 
Vast and Scientif- 
.Feature 3 wei "besiened 
Feature 2 re me — Heating wine gil gone full benefit 
from fuel burned and saving because 


Passages—Permit unrestricted air travel 
in furnace — results in withdrawal of 
volume of cool air from rooms while 
ivering an equally iin volume of warm 

air into them. Narrow, crook air pas- 


every inch of heating area is effective. 
iopenperty proportioned —— surface with 


requires hard 
ficlewt beat, which reeults im ieve 


ing, overheated castings and big. el waste. 


Settle the Heating Question Now 


Install your Mueller now and be assured of a warm home and a big saving for all winters to come. 
The Mueller is made in eight sizes, a size for any home, church or store building. It can be 


quickly installed, no cellar too small, no pipes or heat in 
cellar. It will burn any kind of fuel with equal eff- Send for Free Muell Book 
Gives full description of the Mueller 


ciency and big saving. 
Do not forget also that the Mueller is guaranteed to heat 
comfortably Pipeless, tells how it w and 
mee in om the G 3” 


every room in your house and that back of 
this guarantee is a 63 year old company which has es- 


tablished a nation-wide reputation for efficiency in build- 


ing heating systems of all types. 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 


Makers of Heating Systems of All Types Since 1857 ex 

237 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin fi. 
BRANCHES 

Chicago, HL, Detroit, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., 





DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Pittsburgh, bancest Fee onl, Sin, N. Y¥.; Peadelghie. 
Tanceser and Semmaten. Pas Toledo, i 


Tenan.; Kansas Ci ar Mo. 
Oras Idaho; San F ie Cals 
an Francisco 
Spokane and Wenatchee, Wash. , 











tion about the Mueller Pipeless Furnace. 


Name 
Postoffice 
State— 
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’- over the next twelve months, 


_ the railro 


> — the presidents of the 
' railroads 


|) be available. 


ion ai naga 
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Railroad Heads Say Crops Will Be Moved 


Fifteen presidents and managers tell The Farm Journal how difficulties will be overcome 


VERY one of Our Folks, more espe- 

cially the hundreds of thousands in 

the corn and wheat belts, will be 
cheered by the good news on this page of 
The Farm Journal. The moving of the 
1920 crops has been a bugbear for months. 
It has rattled the railroad men, bothered 
the bankers, filled the farmers with fear 
and the rest of the country with concern. 
How on earth were these millions of tons 
of stuff to be moved? 

In common with every one else, The 
Farm Journal has watched the situation 
with apprehension, knowing how badly 
the railroads have been tied up for cars, 
locomotives and men, how much grain 
was still on the farms from 
last year, and how every 
Successive government crop 
estimate showed bigger and 
bigger wheat prospects. And 
on top of all this, how impos- 
sible it was for banks to 
extend their customary credit 
for spreading crop movements 


owing to lack of money. 

There have been signs, 
nevertheless, that, the storm 
might not be so bad as we 
feared. As long ago as July - 
ad wage and rate 
questions were settled, and 
settled in the right direction; 
the railroads began to get 
their cars sorted; eastern 
roads were sending cars west; 
railroad workers were show- 
ing greater interest and effi- 
ciency; bankers’ plans for 
preventing a credit famine in 
the West were bearing fruit. 
Late in August the skies’ 
seemed brighter than at any 
time in six months, and at 
this point The Farm Journal turned to 
t grain-carrying 

to see whether their. views on 
the subject coincided with our own. The 
following telegram was sent to twenty-two 
railroad executives: 


“What is your individual opinion as to 


how soon the railroads will be able to give 
adequate service for moving farm crops? 
Present crops will add tremendously to 
volume of grains already stored on farms. 
To release these frozen credits at a normal 
rate will ease all credit conditions. Please 
answer by wire. This same message goes 
to twenty-one other railway executives. 
We wish to present our million subscribers 
with authoritative information and opin- 
jon as to when transportation relief will 


The Farm Journal.” 
There is not space to give all the replies 


i. received, but some of the most interesting 
are as follows: 


Chicago: and Northwestern 


_ “Progress is being made by the railroads 
in untan 


the equipment situation and 
ain cars back into the terri- 


4 kere t y arerequired. The Chicago 
_ and Northwestern Railway Company is 


in close touch with the situation 
ves it will be able with the cooper- 


ation of the shippers to satisfactorily 
Handle the comi 


ming crops. 


_ W. H.Finley, President,C.and N.W. Ry.” 


great pressure for cars at this season which 
is augmented this year by inability to 
store any. In anticipation of the harvest 
period eastern roads are making every 
effort to get empty box cars to the western 
roads and we think the car situation 
should show great improvement next 
four weeks. Any increase whatever will 
shorten time we can move this year’s 
crop correspondingly. 
W. B. Storey, The A., T.and8S. F. Ry.” 


Great Northern Railway 


“The ability of Great Northern Railway 
Company to move crops as fast as ship- 
ments are offered depends wholly upon 





its ability to get car supply. This com- 
pany has an adequate supply of grain 
cars but most of them were taken off this 
line during federal operation and have not 
se sae returned. Some foreign cars are 

ing returned to take their place but these 
are not so well adapted for handling grain 
as our own cars. There is no congestion 
on Great Northern line and the railway 
is capable of handling all the business 
offered this fall if it can get back its own 


cars, 
Ralph Budd, Great Northern Ry’ 


St. Louis and San Francisco 


‘Regarding prospective grain movement, 
St. Louis San Francisco Railway Company 
has since securing return of its property 
March 1, 1920, been making extraordinary 
efforts in the direction of putting its 
freight equipment, both locomotives and 
cars, in serviceable condition. This work 
is being pushed to the utmost both in the 
company’s own shops and in the shops of 
outside car and locomotive builders. In 
spite of the great handicap of slow de- 
liveries of equipment repair materials by 
the manufacturers, marked gains are being 
made. Our locomotives and cars were re- 
turned to us at the end of federal control 
badly in need of repairs and we have ever 
since been endeavoring to overcome this 
handicap. Am confident next few months 
will show big improvement in our equip- 
ment condition and upon this to some 
— hinges handling grain movement. 


ccalinsaned ctegivions for additional 


equipment and grant increases in state . 


rates recommended by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission speedily and un- 
grudgingly. We are fully alive to grain 
movement situation in our territory and 
are taking all possible steps to afford 
fullest possible measure of relief under 
existing conditions. 
J. Kurn, St. L. and 8S. F. Ry.” 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 


“In my opinion the railroads will not be in 
a position properly and promptly to move 
all crops until such time as producers have 
supplied themselves with sufficient storage 
capacity, either on the farm or by means 
of elevators at central points to hold their 
crops and market them when 
needed and do not attempt 
as now to move the entire 
mie in two or three months 
and when sufficient labor is 
provided by the broker or 
manufacturer promptly to 
unload cars into storage facili- 
ties adequate to meet their 
needs and discontinue the 
practise of using cars as 
means of storage; and not 
then untik the new rates 
have been in effect a suffi- 
cient length of time to be of 
benefit to the transportation 
companies in the financing of 
first the purchase of suffi- 
cient locomotives to move 
promptly the present supply 
of cars; second, the enlarge- 
ment of existing terminals 
and facilities and bringing of 
these terminals and facilities 
up to date; and third, to 
acquire sufficient additional 
cars to replace those now 
obsolete and those destroyed 
in the past number of years, 
and to bring existing 
needs of business y. All of these 
improvements depend not only upon funds 
but. upon sufficient supply of labor to 
enable the roads to get maximum effi- 
ciency out of facilities when they are 
provided. This will all take considerable 
time and just how long no one, in my 
opinion, can accurately determine. 
T. H. Beacom, C., R. I. and P. Ry.” 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


“Answering inquiry for C.,M. and St. P. 
Railway would say this company is in 
pees to give adequate service moving 
arm crop except as to ear supply, No 
congestion on this railroad and the 
volume of business can be measured en- 
tirely by the number of cars available. 

B.B Greer, President, C.,M.and St.P. Ry.” 


Colorado and Southern 


“Situation so uncertain we are unable to 


offer definite views as to movement 
farm crops. ; 
our ability to handle the business 


quately and matter hinges entirely on me 


car situation. 


Robert Rice, C. and 8.” 


As will be seen, no one but Mr. Storey 


of the Santa Fe was willing to make an 
estimate of the time r 
conditions to normal. Without exception, 
however, all agree that if cars can be pro- 
cured the crops will be moved. And the 


uipment up to the’ 


There is no question about — 
ade- 
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“BALL” BAND” 


What the Red Ball Stands 


Satisfying fit. 


Real comfort for your feet. 


More Days Wear, at the lowest 
cost per day’s wear. 


These are the things the Red Ball 
Trade Mark stands for—these are 
the reasons why ten million people 
wear “Ball-Band’”’ Rubber Footwear. 


Look for this Red Ball when you 
buy Rubber Boots, Arctics, or Light- 
Weight Rubbers. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, ““More Days Wear.” 
It will show you many of the different 
styles of Rubber and Woolen Foot- 
wear which we manufacture, 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 





For 



























New Facts About F 
Fur Grading! ‘REE 


Write for Funsten’s 1921 Book 


Every trapper should know more about grading 
furs — this book will show you! Special new chap- 
ter gives complete grading facts on pelts from all sections, 
shows difference between prime and unprime skins, how 
expert graders work. Includes color chart of stretched 
furs. Get these inside grading facts free! Book also tells 
best trapping methods, lists big bargains in trappers’ sup- 
plies, and gives game laws. 


Do not trap before December Ist! 


Fi x 4 4 EN": - “ 2 a a 
™s S¥.Louts, Mo. U.S.A. PULLS 


Write today to get your free 
TheWorld’s International Fur Exchange copy of the great Funsten 1921 


Get your outfit ready now— you can Trapper’s Guide. Market re- 
Largest rosa the best — from Funsten - Lonis, ports and shipping tags also sent free. 
actory prices. Every articleguarante M 0 Don’t delay! Start the season right— 

a 


Order early—our stocks are complete. For safet: : 
F ur House and satisfaction deal with Panton this pene. get your name on our list today. 


Big Bargains i in Trappers’ Supplies 


Funsten Animal £= Universal 
Baits Fur Stretcher 
Increase your catch 100 to 500%. A 8 Stretches furs just right, 
few drops on a set will draw animals % protects value, improves 
great distances. Bottle lasts a whole skins. Quickens drying. 
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season. Satisfaction guaranteed. In- 4 Adjustable. Made of strong 
Smoker dividual bait for different animals;state steel; very durable. Allsizes 
kind wanted. $1.00 per can or 6cans —see Catalog for prices. 


/ For Skunk and ‘$5.00, postpaid. Mail This Coupon Today! 


/ other den animals, 
Gets Pink animal AOS Victor Traps 2 To Re Ge Ne A ae 
out. Permits you to Use famous Victor & FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
- Traps—the world’s best. 
Sip Se turce’ animale ; With chains. All sizes. [J International Fur Exchange a 
cape. Preserves dens, saves <a Buy aisect Seems: our ie 100 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. g 
Ss Tra 
digging. Pays for itself on guaranteed. Twape neg i: Please send me FREE your new 1921 FUR BOOK, 


Postpaid 


first den. Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and Catalog. Also put 
my name on your list to receive Market Reports and 


FUNSTEN BROS.& CO.) ‘ 
pregrees nade BLDG. St. Louis,Mo. , SO SER Oe a 


POT HH La MNS ERLE IEE BAI iit 




















Traps, 


TART right; the start you make in 
trapping is important. If the pelt 
hunter 1s handicapped in any way, 
generally his catch will not be so good as 
if he had made the proper preparations. 
Trappers must plan long before the 
season opens if they wish to succeed with 
their lines. The pelt hunter who waits 
until the last minute will have to take 
second place to the one who has every- 
thing ready to make his sets when trap- 
ping time comes. : 
Much depends upon the trapping 
grounds. They should be selected with 
care. Strange as it may seem, amateurs 
usually imagine there are more skins to be 
had a distance from home. Often the 
most profitable field is close to where the 
trapper lives, especially if he has but a 
limited time each day to devote to the 
line. When traps are far away or scat- 
tered, the pelt hunter frequently uses most 
of his energy in traveling about, and as a 
result neglects the sets. And even if the 
trapper is not restricted as to time, 
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Trappers and Trapping 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


signs are very numerous but later will be 
hard to discover. The trapper who knows 
where- to make his sets before the season 
opens will have a great advantage over the 
one who waits until November, for in- 
stance, and then trusts mostly to luck in 
getting out his line. 

It is often possible to increase the game 
by placing food régularly in certain spots. 
These should be located, so far as possible, 
to enable the trapper to make good sets 
later. When animals find food, from time 
to time, they get used to coming for it. 
Often fur-bearers from a distance will 
locate their dens close to the bait. Out- 
side of the extra game brought to the 
territory by feeding, one can, from the 
signs, tell about how much of a catch can 
be expected. Naturally, there is an ad- 
vantage in selecting spots where traps may 
be placed rather than taking them as they 
come. Strange as it may seem, too, ani- 


for they have. an important bearing on 
your success in trapping. 

Fur-bearers, fortunately, do not all be- © 
come good at once. 





a 


be 


Skunks and civets; — 


are first. After these come minks, raccoons, 


opossums and weasels. Last of all, musk- 
rats prime. The fur is not at its best until 
late winter and early spring. Animals that 
get good early in the-season, shed and fade 


ie 


soonest,in spring. . Muskrats, for instance, ~ 


generally may be taken for weeks. after 
skunks and civets have deteriorated badly; 
and trapping too late is as bad as too early, 
It does not pay. Further, animals must be 
given a chance to multiply; otherwise 
they will soon become extinct. . 
Traps are, no doubt, of greatest. impor- 
tance to the beginner, Primarily, there are 
two kinds—those with protruding springs, 
carried by almost every hardware dealer, 
and jump traps. The jumps are compact 
traps, smaller and lighter.. The name is 
given because they actually leap when 
sprung, catching high on the leg and in- 
suring a good-hold. The first style 
has been on the marketeinger and 





if he can use the whole day, it is 
human for him not to pay so much 
attention to the line as if it were 
conveniently near. Hence, it is 
easy to see that whenever sets are 
to be made, nearness to home is an 
essential. 

Naturally, of course, when it is 
possible to use an automobile, 
motorcycle, horse or bicycle, dis- 
tance is not so important to the pelt 
hunter. But when one must walk 
especially if the ground is rough and, 
hard to cover, the matter assumes 
an importance which can not profit- 
ably be overlooked. 

For the smaller animals, gener- 
ally speaking, rough land overgrown 
with weeds and brush, or timber 
with small streams,‘lakes, ponds and 
marshes, furnish the best trapping. 
As a rule, fur-bearers of the type 
just mentioned prefer the ravines 
rather than the hills, since the 
former offer more protection for 
dens and runways. This does not 








is better known. 
vantages of the jump trap are that 
more can be carried, and they can 
be located in cramped places; also, 
they are easier to conceal. The 
only disadvantage is in setting dur-_ 
ing cold weather. With fingers cold, 


Then there is the wire-spring trap, 
which has many advocates. Also, 
there is a trap designed especially 
for the marten trapper where there 
is deep snow. Lately, a trap that 
kills was invented. While suited for 
most small game, its advantage is 
greatest for muskrat inshallow water. 

Size of trap to buy is a debatable 
subject. In Breton : be guided by - 
what the maker recommends. Later, 
changes can be made if necessary. 

Never set new ay as they are 
hard-to hide from the cunning an- ~ 
imals. Rust them, and then stain 
with a dye made from walnut husks 








mean, of course, that animals can 
not be caught on high ground, but 
more traps can be located where it 
is comparatively low, in most communities, 
The beginner is handicapped unless he 
knows where to look for the various fur- 
bearers. To guide him in his search, the 
following will be well to remember: 
Skunks and civets like weed patches and 
* rough, stony ground. They seem to have 
little fear of man, locating dens under 
ouses and near barns. Minks prefer the 
small, meandering streams, the creeks 
where pools supply an abundance of fish 
easy to get for food. Further, the banks 
are usually covered with brush and growths 
that supply protection for dens and 
Tunways. Of course, marshes, ponds, 
es and rivers ought not be overlooked. 
However, the best trapping for minks, as 
a rule, is along the small streams. 
Raccoons generally are near timber and 
running water. ‘Possums are almost 
identical in their choice. No brush is too 
thick for them. Ditches supply good 
places for sets also. Muskrats, of course, 
are inhabitants of shallow water, ponds, 
lakes, streams and marshes. So far as 
the weasels are concerned (these animals 
when prime are known to the fur trade as 
ermine’’), they may be caught almost an; 
place where there is an abundance of s 
game. Some of the most likely spots are 
bil powly plowed’ fields, saa and. log 


. The trapping territory should be selected 


early. The best time to do this is in late 


or autumn-when the animals are 


ving freely, storing up food and pre- 
ring winter quarters. At this season, 


Mr. ’Coon looks suspicious 


mals used to being fed seem not so cun- 
ning when near the decoy as away. All 
in all, it is easy to see how food well placed 
will help the pelt hunter. 

Many trappers make the mistake of 
starting too early for game. This does not 
pay. In most states, the fur season opens 
about November 1, and closes sometime 
in April. This, however, is only a general 
guide and the trapper should bs familiar 
with the trapping laws~-to avoid prosecu- 
tion and probably a heavy fine. Copies of 
the statutes can be obtained by writing 
the game warden at the state capital. The 
copies are free, 

Frankly, there is no profit in»taking 
fifty-cent pelts in October when in Decem- 
ber, for instance, they will be worth ap- 
proximately $5.- Yet trappers, not begin- 
ners alone, do this very thing. Some 
imagine that furs are prime every month 
with an “‘r’” in the spelling. This is not the 
case at all. No section of the United 
States has skins worth very much in 
September. The quality in October is but 
little better. The one who waits until 
about the middle of November makes the 
most money on his trap-line, for he does 
not have to catch so many furs as those 
who start earlier. 

Weather has much to do with making 
hides prime. If the fall is cold, skins fur 
up more quickly than when it is warm. A 
few chilly days will not do the work; sev- 
eral are required. In the North, 
the season opens earlier than in the South 
and lasts longer. Remember these facts, 


‘ 


mixing lime and water. 
must handle carefully traps so treated. 


season over the territory selected, and lay 
rocks, poles 
fastenings where traps can 
refers principally to land sets where stakes: 
do not —- the bees wpe p eee 
fastenings often permi e a 
straight pull and work out; tharefanis they 
ought to be avoided as much as 

It is not easy to drive stakes in frozen” 
ground nor pull them up once they are in. 


or certain barks and boiling water. 

A simpler way is to wire the bunch 

together and bury for a week or so 
in slimy mud. After rinsing in clear water, 
the traps will be a dead black. - 


Before making sets, test each trap care- 4 
Use a smooth, — 


fully, noticing the action. 
round stick for snapping, wrapping wi 

to protect the jaws so they will not break. 
When a trap snaps too hard, file the trigger 
slightly. Should it spring too easily, bend 
the metal holding the trigger, toward the 


pan. 
Old traps ought to be examined to see 
that they work as they should and that 


they have sufficient strength to hold the ~ 


game. There is no sense in losing pelts © 
when steel traps may be had so cheaply, 
Where several trappers have lines 
cross, it is a good idea to mark traps. Use ” 
a steel punch or file for the purpose, Have 
the identification marks on the metal — 
under the pans. To put them on the jaws 
or springs makes weak traps. 
For snow sets, traps wagy whitened by 


It is a good idea to go quite early in the 


or inary Wage oo for 
ut. This 


Make preparations early. 


However, do 
not catch any fur until it is of good quality, 






pelt hunter 


Some of the ad- 


it is harder. However, no one needs | 
to reject the traps on this account. ~ 
















} day and the ride would be nice. Miranda 


| a Brad Did tofsz 


HE fall sun was shining agreeably 
over the fields, and Brad was content 
with life. 

“Today would see the end of the winter 
wheat planting. An hour more and he 
could store away the drill for this season. 

As he sat and guided the steady trickle 
of seed along the dusty rows, he turned 
over in his mind the success the year had 


brought him. His wheat harvest had been 


fine. The corn never. looked better. And 
now with the winter wheat all in on the 
last day of— 
iesing Jehoshaphat!’’ The seed had 
given out. Now Brad was superstitious 
to feel sure that this particular 
day must see it finished. But now, how? 
ell, he could run over to his cousin 
Judd’s "and borrow some. It was a fine 


And 


pend go along too. She’d enjoy it. 
t take this occasion to 


he mi 


: tell her some of his plans for the farm. 
| Some of this new machinery would do 

y~=wonders! 

; Up at the farm-house his children were 


| playing under the trees—health looking 
_ youngsters and mighty clean in their neat 


Miranda certainly was a hand 


iat ing them looking nice! Brad smiled. 


* ’s your mother?”’ he called. 
“She's in the kitchen, ironing. And 


is she’s cross,” shouted the youngest. 


Brad went on into the house, where he 
found his wife bent over a 


; ; pile of crumpled clothes wait- 


to be ironed. There 
wasn’t much of the good fall 
atmosphere there. It was 
close and-damp and filled 
with steam from the flat- 
irons. The face of the woman 


ironing was screwed into a 


weary frown. 
As he watched the labored 
of the flat-iron back 


iF and forth, Brad’s own face 


~ clouded. "It looked tiresome 


and slow 


“Miranda,” ‘he exclaimed. 
“T’ve got to drive over to 


7 cousin udd’s for some seed 


You come go along. 


i The ride will do you good.” 


sympa 
i night, 


She stopped and leaned 
for a minute on the ‘ironing- 


board. Miranda's eyes might 


have been really beautiful but 
they were tired and dull as 


she oened to answer her 


“T can’t. I've got ‘the 

to finish. I’ve been 

at it day but there’s still 
left.” She pressed an 

hand to her flushed forehead. 

Never ally. Miranda,” Brad said 

“Stop for ar hour, I 

en put the seed in to- 

‘ won’t be gone long. Come 


iranda refused firmly. ¥en 
er get through There’s 


eat 


hah sewing ieaniender and all that cannin 
ak. * She thors gee other words, an 


“T’m tired today, 

fea are always bad, with 
‘ou go on without me.” 

the & his mind full of 


ene i Miratida should have 
t. His wife deserved some- 
po ae 
= ironing 
t was practically impossible 
outside help. 
a went around in a circle, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


and he was glad when the Judd farm 
came in sight. 

As he drove in, he could not help but 
admire the up-to-date, fine appearance of 
everything. Judd was an ambitious farmer, 
a progressive one, and his farm showed it. 

“ Hello! Hello!” On the porch Belle and 
the children were waving to him. They 
were having a sort of tea-party and seemed 
to be enjoying it to their hearts’ content. 

Just then Tom Judd appeared. He had 
a good big smile and & hand shake. “Glad 
to see you. Where’s Miranda ? 

Brad frowned. | “ Miranda’s ironing to- 
day. She didn’t feel she could spare time 
to come. 

His‘cousin’s bright-faced wife had poured 
a glass of ice-tea for him, and as she 
passed it over she exclaimed : 

“ Miranda shouldn’t have to spend all 
day ironing. I do mine in a short hour or 
two in the morning! And it’s real pleas- 
ant work, too!” 

Tom saw a puzzled look cross his cous- 
in’s face, so he explained. “ You see we 
have a new irening machine—one that 
is much more than a mangle. Belle 
couldn’t pessibly do without her Simplex 
already. Ever see one, Brad ?”’ 

Brad certainly never had. So then and 


St ee 


*‘It’s the women that have the hard time on the farm,” he said 


there they took him to see their Simplex 
Ironer. 

Tom laid an arm on his cousin’s shoul- 
der as they followed Belle to the laundry. 
“‘Tt’s the women that have the hard time 
on the farm,” he said. 

“We men ought to see that they get 
their share of fresh air and sunshine, and 
don’t grind away their health indoors. 
These household labor savers are wonder- 
ful things. Take this ironer, for instance.” 

There stood a nice-looking ‘machine, 
convenient in size—for it took up only a 
little more space than a. sewing-machine, 
Belle picked up a towel, and proceeded to 
show just how it ironed. 

“The principle was the same as any 
ordinary iron, only instead of the iron 
being moved over the linen, the latter 
was moved against a ed stationary 
iron. In place of an ironing-board there 


- was a roller, padded with: soft. felt and 


. himself by declaring, 


; ia Make His Wife Happy a 


layers of sheeting to protect the cloth. — 

But the best part was that you could 
sit down at the machine and iron! Com. 
fortably seated before it, the work was 
guided with absolutely no effort. Its ex. 
clusive automatic feedboard, released by 

a gentle pressure of the fingers, started 
oad stopped the ironing at w 

“We looked around quite a pity” Judd 
explained, “ but the dealer said this ig 
very reliable and the easiest to run, [ 
guess that’s why they call it Simplex,”. 

Belle had. disappeared and came back 
bringing a favorite centre-piece to show 
what fine work the ironer could do. 

“Not. only flat pieces,’ she exclaimed 
enthusiastically, “but linen, towels, the 
ehildren’s clothes, mine, Tom’s! I onl 
have to touch up a few ruffles by han 
I’m finished in two hours easily, —never 
have the headaches I used to. It’s fun to 
see the things come through with such 
beautiful gloss and straight edges. And 
it saves wear and tear on them, too.” 

“It’s true,” Tom said, “Belle used to — 
oy thirty or forty minutes on a _table- 

oth that she does now in three minutes, 
I guess that’s a worth while saving.” 

“Isn’t this a very expensive machine? 
It must cost a lot to run it,” Brad sur- 
mised out loud. 

But Judd put him right. 
is a life time investment and can not be 
figured in dollars and cents. It saves the 
health and strength of our women which 
is more precious than you realize, Brad. 

There are various ways to 
heat and operate it—elec- 
tricity, gas, gasoline, hand 
power—but all of them are 
remarkably economical.” 

His words were sinking 
deep. And when they were 
all on the piazza again, Brad 
made an announcement. 

“I’m going to buy Miranda 
a Simplex Ironer.”’ 

He said it quietly, but you » 
could see he meant it. 

They gave him the name 
of the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Company—516-168 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chic 
Til., so he could write 
booklets that would in 
everything. 


Miranda was cooking sup- 
per when Brad returned. 

“Did you get the seed all 
right?” she inquired over 
her shoulder. 

Brad’s. face was. a picture. 
He had completely ree ore 
the seed wheat! 
planting wouldn’t 
It was too late. ; 

“Forgot the seed?”—she said in amaze- ~ 


ment. : 
“Yes, I did.” And here Brad surprised 
“That wheat cap 
wait til tomorrow. But,’’ he went on, 
“not another day must pass before we 
take steps, Miranda, to get youa Simplex.” 
Poor, tired Miranda. She sat in w 
and listened to Brad’s account. of ‘the 
Simplex Ironer. What it was, and what 
oe and happiness it would bring to her. 
appy tears, i 
Miranda brought the paper and ink all 
together they com a letter to the 
makers of this wonderful machine 
was to give Brad’s wife a chance.for 
happiness and contentment. 


And that is what Brad did to 
wife happy. - 








“The Simplex 


be finished a ede a 






king sup- 
ined. 

e seed all 
red over 


a picture. 
forgotten 
And the 


d today. 


in amaze- — 
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The Homes ofa. Nation Are ts Strongest Forts |, 
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Weddings at Home and in Church 


N planning for a wedding, remember 
if that simplicity is always desirable, no 

matter how large the affair may be; 
but large or small, with invited guests, o1 
with only the immediate family present, 
certain conventions should be followed if 
the affair is to be conducted with the 
dignity demanded by the 
occasion. 

With a thorough knowl- 
edge of the etiquette of such 
an affair, and the exercise of 
good taste in the decorations 
and arrangements, a charm- 
ing effect can be obtained at 
moderate expense. 

Having decided upon the 
date and character of the 
wedding, the wedding party 
comes in for consideration. 
The bride’s attendants may 
include a matron of honor, if 
she wishes a married friend 
or relative to attend her; 
maid of honor, if the relative 
or friend is unmarried; brides- 
maids, and flower girl. 

The bridegroom’s atten- 
dants include best man and 
ushers. Should the bride- 
groom have sisters of suitable 
ageit is courteous to invite one 
or more to act as bridesmaids, 
and brothers of the bride are 
asked to act as ushers. 

With these preliminaries 
attended to, the invitations are then con- 
sidered. The invitation list is prepared 
with great carég, Enter in a book the 


-names and addresses of those who are to 


be invited, if the. list is a short one; the 
card index system has been found best 
for a long list. As men are proverbially 
careless in such matters, a considerate 
bride-to-be will insist upon being furnished 
with a complete list of the bridegroom’s 
relatives and friends. 

The invitations to a church wedding may 
be for the ceremony only, or may include 
an invitation to a reception following the 
ceremony, or an “at home’’ to take place 
at the home of the newly married pair 
after they have returned from their wed- 
ding trip. 4 

At the simplest ‘of church weddings 
formal invitations are dispensed with al- 
together; the bride and bridegroom, or 


* 


pes 
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their parents, tell those whom they wish 
to invite the date and hour of the ceremony, 
and send informal notes to those whom 
they can not reach with a verbal invitation. 

When the ceremony is performed at 





Courtesy, Dennison Mfg. Co. 

White paper roses and a honeymoon of gilt paper make an 

attractive centerpiece for a wedding. The rose petals which 
form the lamp-shade are also made of white paper 


: home, the invitations are sent either for the 


ceremony, or for the reception which follows 
the ceremony. If many guests are invited, 
the invitations should be engraved. When 
only the family and most intimate friends 
are invited, written invitations are sent. 

The details connected with a church 
wedding include the opening and decora- 
tion of the church, engaging the organist, 
as well as the minister, the fee to the latter, 
as well as the fees to the sexton and organ- 
ist. The ushers should arrive at the 
church about three-quarters of an hour 
before the hour of ceremony. As the 
guests arrive an usher offers his right arm 
to each lady and conducts her to a pew. 
The man who accompanies her follows 
after and seats himself at her side. When 
several ladies come together and claim the 
services of one usher, he can only bow, ask 
how many belong to the group and offer 


his arm to the one who appears to be the 
eldest, asking the others to follow. The 


ughers in the center aisle ask the guests if - 


they are friends of the bride or bridegroom, 
and seat the former upon the left and the 
latter at the right. 

At the reception following the ceremony, 
the ushers do not stand with 
the receiving party, but make 
themselves generally useful 
and agreeable, circulating 
among the guests, waiting 
upon the ladies and intro- 
ducing strangers, 

The best man drives to the 
church with the bridegroom, 
arriving there not less than 
ten minutes before fhe hour 
set for the ceremony. The 
minister’s fee is placed in an 
envelope and entrusted to the 
best man, who also has 
charge of the wedding ring, 
which he produces at the 
right moment during the 
ceremony. At the rehearsal 
which is usually held the 
evening before the wedding, 
the minister instructs the 


tails of the ceremony. 

A suitable program of organ 
music should be arranged for 
with the organist, who is 
expected to play while the 
guests are taking their places. 

Any vocalist invited to take part should 
sing during this time. Some sort of signal 
should be arranged by which the organist 
will know when the bridal party is ready 
to enter the church. 

Just before the bridal party enters, the 
mother of the bride is escorted by an usher 
to her place in the first pew on the left of 
the center aisle, the bridegroom’s family 


-having been previously seated in the op- 


posite or right-hand pew. 

The bride should arrive punctually at 
the appointed time, and is accompanied by 
her father or the person who is to give her 


wedding party as to the de- 








away. ‘The bridesmaids are expected to © 


be waiting for her, and upon the arrival of 
the bride the sexton closes the doors lead- 
ing into the church. 
When all are in place for the procession, 
the sexton opens the doors; the organist, 
{Continued on page 100} — 


Courtesy, Dennison Mfg. Co. 


2 Roses and orange-blossoms cunningly fashioned out of crépe paper decorate the favors, place-cards, and nut-cases . 
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The Seatition 
of Autumn 


Now that you spend 
more time indoors, make 
the home more attractive. 
Well kept furniture is in- 
door’s greatest attraction. 


O-Cedar beautifies—first by 


removing all dust, scum and 
unseen dirt from the wood- 


work—and then imparting 4 
high, dry, lasting lustre that 
neither pets gummy or sticky, 
nor col 


ts dust. 


dar 


**Cleans as it Polishes’’ 





30c to $3 Sizes—at All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago Toronto London ‘Paris 


SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
and , and 
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that would be suitable for a child 
to repeat at the table before the meal 
Bobbie’s Parents. 


D. Nesbit is 


Piste suggest a “grace”’ or blessing 


is served. 


The following grace by W. 
suitable: 


Lord, bless this meat that we shall eat, 
This bread that we shall break; 

Make all our actions kind and sweet, 
We ask, for Jesus’ sake. 


Please suggest inexpensive and easily made 
costumes for a Hallowe’en masquerade. 
Slender Purse. 


The costume of an Indian maid can be in 
one-piece kimono style of brown cambric or 
of khaki cloth. Slash the bottom edge of 
skirt and sleeves to form a fringe, wear tan 
bedroom slippers or make moceasins of khaki 
cloth, part the hair and wear it in two braids, 
braiding gaily colored ribbons in with the 
hair. Wear a head-band of fancy beads or 
red ribbon, hang numerous Strings of beads 
around the neck and carry a bow and arrow. 

To represent autumn, make a skirt of 
yellow cheese-cloth and a waist of the same 
material in dull red. Cut autumn leaves from 
crépe paper and sew these to the skirt and 
waist. Wear the hair loose and flowing, and 
encircle the head with a wreath of autumn 
leaves. 

A French maid wears a black skirt and 
waist with dainty, white collar and cuffs and 
a coquettish cap and apron. A trained nurse 
wears plain white skirt, waist, shoes and 
stockings and the nurse’s cap, also white. 
Flower costumes are poss made of crépe 
paper, which is selected in suitable colors and 
cut to represent the various parts of the flower. 

Indian costumes for the boys can be made 
of khaki cloth. The poultry yard will supply 
feathers for the head-dress. 

A cowboy costume can be evolved from an 
old pair of trousers to the sides of which can 
be sewn innumerable rows of fringe cut from 
newspapers; this fringe will look like the 
“chaps”’ formerly worn by cowboys. A flan- 
nel shirt and leather belt, through which is 
thrust a huge wooden pistol, a bandana hand- 
kerchief tied around the neck, and a large 
soft felt hat will complete the costume. 

If any sort of an official looking hat is avail- 
able, a man wi!l need nothing more than a tin 
badge and leather belt and 


a section of broom-stick 


Fig. 2. Your Hallowe’en guests will be grave or gay, lively or-severe, just a 
you choose to make them i 





persons present shall be married. For this. 
experiment a lighted candle is placed ona 
center table, guests joining hands to forma ~ 
ring about it. Without. moving from. the 
circle each person in turn is permitted to 
out the flame. If accomplished in one puff the — 
lucky blower will be married within a year; re 
in two puffs, two years; and so on, each puff ; 
counting for a year of ‘ ‘single blessedness.” 

To find out if one’s life partner is to be poor 
or rich, have three dishé$, one con 4 
salt, another Indian meal, *and the 
nothing. | Re — me wanes, silver the Indian 
meal gold, and the empty dish poverty. The 
person trying the experiment should be blind= 
folded and told to select one of the dishes, 
his fortune being decided by the choice nei i 

Of course, there must be a tub in wi 
to ‘‘duck’’ for apples. For variation, s 
apples might be numbered in duplicate a 
the duplicates placed in a tub-by themselves, 
T he girls might duck in one tub and the boys 
in another. The boy and girl having acquired 
apples of the same number, will be partnem, 

Make sandwiches of brown bread with a” 
filling of butter mixed with chopped sweet, 
peppers and an apple, celery and nat salad” 
served in apples which have been hollowed 
out and cut to leok like Jack-o'-lanterns; set 
each apple on a lettuce leaf. Follow with 
individual pumpkin pies (with your class” 
numerals marked with powdered cinnamon 
across the top of each pie) doughnuts, sweet — 
cider, coffee, pop-corn and nuts. 


Please tell how to make a Hallowe'en 
centerpiece out of Vegetables. 


The Hallowe’en centAPiece shown in Fig. 
1 can be made of vegetables, using a head of 
cabbage for the foundation. Fasten to it the 
ludicrous heads shown in detail in’ Fig. 2 
These are fashioned out of potatoes, onions, 
peppers, turnips and carrots. The features 
are done with ink (dashes or dots will pre 
duce either smiles or frowns), while beet j 
will produce the rosiest cheeks imaginal 
The head-gear is made of paper; 
writing-paper furnishes the material for the 
dunce-caps. The bonnets and hats are 
of tissue paper in Bay colors, with the exeep- 
tion of ‘‘Kelley’s’”’ high hat, which is black of” 
course, but enlivened by a white paper collar 
.and a green paper tie. f 
Fasten these strange gnome-like people to 
[Continued on page 86] a 
















for a club, to represent a 
policeman. 
Please tell us what to do 
and what to serve at a 
Hallowe’en party. 
Juniors. 

Silhouettes furnish good 
entertainment. Provide 
scissors and ‘black paper, 
pair off the guests and let 
each one cut out a full 
length silhouette of his or 
her partner. After the 
silhouettes have all been 
cut pin them up on a white 
sheet, number them, and 
award a prize to the guest 
who can guess the-largest 
number correctly. 

The next amusement 
































may consist in ascertain- 
ing the number of years to 
pass before the various 
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kg copy of this Style book is reserved for each reader of 
“Farm Journal.” 

This ‘““NATIONAL” Style Book is indeed the Book of 
LOWER PRICES. It quotes all the new and lower prices on 


chovees — thousands of bargains in everything for Men’s and Women’s 
_ been hollowed and Children’s wear. 

-o'-lanterns; set One copy of this Book of Lower Prices is yours free—but 
. _ Follow with you must write for it today. 

vith your class 


lered cinnamon 
oughnuts, sweet 
its. 


a Hallowe'en 
Vegetables. 


e shown in Fig. 
using a head of 
Fasten to it the 


Prices are Lower 
in this New ‘“‘“NATIONAL” Style Book 
And just to have you see the NEW prices—to see for your- 
self the saving the “NATIONAL” offers we have reserved one 
510-page book just for you. 
510 Pages—and every page offering you a saving of dollars! 
The latest New York Styles are shown—the new dresses 





za NATIONAL CLOAKSSUITCO. [J ges 


SD Colbie Style Book-Absolutely Free 
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There is evérything for boys and girls, for infants’ wear, 
everything good and wearable and becoming—and always 
priced at a saving. 
See the Newest Prices— 
The Lowest Prices—the ‘‘NATIONAL” Offers 

As a reader of “Farm Journal,” we want you to have your 
copy of this 510-page Style Book—the new book of the new 
prices, the Book of Lower_Prices. 


We want you to see this book and to know our policy of 
doing business. 


First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to you or 
your money back. 
Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed price— 


we always offer a saving. And we try always to offer 
extra quality. We try to add value, to put extra 

















otal ta dollars less than last spring,-the new suits at dollars less than service and the greatest possible satisfaction into every 
otatoes, onions, the average of today’s prices. There is everything a woman penny of the price. 
« Pie laa ‘wears—at the new prices. But to repeat—One copy of this book is yours—is here 
ol ie beat Bae For men there are suits and overcoats and shoes and waiting for you. You only need write on a post card your 
3S imanianle shirts, sweaters, underwear, hats—everything for men’s wear— mame and address—and the new “NATIONAL” Style Book, 
f paper; at the very latest prices—the newest. and lowest prices. the Book of the New Prices will be sent you free. 
ial for the : i i 
natorial $09 National Cloak & Suit Company, 296 West 24th St.; New York City 
—_ the ae oe oe weenasna 
yhic aC. Q . . 
rite paper coll RN Sawa greats Do You Live in One of These States? 
Bi ae 6G Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
os pore Sad manana: > Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
ess ie = rou Missouri Arizona Utah 
. BB : Texas Arkansas Nevada % 
ee amzona Then write for your Style Book’to Kansas City, Missouri. 
Me xICO Our new Kansas City House is 1,350 miles nearer you than our New 
York House. So write to our new Kansas City House. One copy of 
TRxAS the “NATIONAL” Style Book is held for you there—waiting to be 
LOUISIANA sent to you free. 


: : “Our New Kansas City House 


serve quicker our customers living near Kansas City 
we have built in Kansas City a new $2,200,000 home 


for the “NATIONAL.” 


You who live in the States shown on this Map can now order 
City and get your goods quicker. You will get 
Same goods as in New York, the same styles, at exactly 





Style Book ready to sent you—free. This is the same Style a 
Book for both our New York house and Kansas City house, a 
filled with exactly the same styles at exactly the same prices, 

If you live in one of the States shown on this map, write to 
our new Kansas City home; if you live in any other State, 
write to the New York Home of the “NATIONAL.” 








the same prices—only quicker. 


But write now—today, to make sure of your copy of the 
And for every reader of “Farm Journal” living Book. 


shown : ‘in the States new 510-page “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style 
*ownon thismap, for every reader, we have one “NATIONAL” Address your letter or post card to 


m ational Cloak & Suit Company, 5429 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Sweaters 
Draperies 
Stockings 
Coverings 
Everything! 


Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind! 
fect results are guaranteed, no 
matter whether your material be wool, 


Then 


silk, linen, cotton or mixed goods. 
You can not make a mistake. 
directions are in each package. 
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Simple 
Drug- 
gist has color card, showing 16 rich colors. 





PLAYER - PIANO 


The greatest help to the young music 
sStudent—an instrument that plays all 
music correctly. And not only the com- 
poser’s technique, but. all the delicate 


the a ©, beautiful AE won- 


derfui MIS. It can be used 
1 by hand. 


Seme reliable piano merchant near 
re represents the Artemis Line. Ask 
is mame and address and get our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 23 Free. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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Cap, Sack and Socks for Baby 


Designed for The Farm Journal by MARY N. NEALE 4 mi 


dainty set for baby are: Three-ounces 

of white Saxony, threefold or zephyr 
floss, one ounce of pink Saxony, threefold, 
one pair of No. 4 needles, crochet hook, 
and a silk cap lining. 

Stitch No. 1: Slip 1,* knit 1, thread 
over, knit 2 together,* repeat between stars 
ending with knit 1. Second row—same as 
first (the thread over, always knit). 

Stitch No. 2: First row—slip 1, knit 1,* 
purl 2, knit 2,* repeat between stars. 


Ta materials — for making this 
a 


Second row, same as first fow. 
Join yarn,* 


Crocheted edge: 1 s.c. 
eh. 1, 1 d.c. in first 
st. Fasten down in 
second st. with, s.c. 
ch. 1,1 d.c. in same 
place * repeat be- 
tween stars—turn, 
ch. 2 at end of row. 
Second row,* make 
s.c. in ch. 1 of first 
row, ch. 1 and make 
1 d.c. in same place: 
* repeat between 
stars. Third row, 
same as second. 
The bootees shown 





in Fig. 1 are made Fig. 1 

thus: With white 

wool cast on 30 sts. Knit 2 ribs. Knit 
214 “inches in stitch Now 1, then in 


stitch No. 2, knit 144 inches. Bind off 
8 sts. on each side leaving 14 sts. 
in center for instep. Knit 114 inches in 
stitch No. 2 and bind off. Pick up 46 sts. 
around foot and knit 4 ribs. On the next 
2 ribs decrease 1 st. each side of toe leaving 
42 sts. Bind off, sew up bottom and leg. 
Finish top with erocheted edge—one row 
of pink—one row of white and one row of 
pink. One and one-half yards of No. 2 
ribbon will be needed to finish as illustrated. 

To make the cap shown in Fig. 2: With 
white wool cast on 24 sts., knit 5 inches in 
stitch No. 2, bind off. Pick up 20 sts. on 
each side and 24 sts. across the end, knit 
in stitch No. 1 for 4% inches. For the 
turn baek, knit in stitch No. 2—4 rows of 
white, 2 rows of pink, 2 rows of white, 2 
rows of pink, 2 rows of white. Bind off. 
Make 1 row of s.c. around neck of cap, 


Fig. 2 
shows the 
cap to 
which the 
ribbed 





5 
decreasing enough to draw in to-size dee 
ired. Finish across the neck, around the 
face of the cap and along the ed 
turn back with the crocheted edge in 4 
row of pink. The rosettes and cap strings 
require 244 yards of No. 3 ribbon. ; 
To make the sack shown in Fig. 3: Cagt 
on 50 sts., knit 344 inches in stitch No.2, 
knit 18 sts., bind off 14 for the neck, put 
remaining 18 sts. on safety-pin.. On the 
other 18 sts. start the front. * Knit 1 ineh 


then increase 1 st. on every other row 19 — 


times (28 sts., on needle). Knit until work 
measures 8 inches from beginning—bind 
off. Take up 18 sts. on other side and re. 
peat from *. This completes the yoke. 4 
Sleeve: Pick up 39 sts., knit 444 inehag 
in stitch No. 1—knit 1 row in plain knit 
ting, decreasing to 28 sts. By 
Cuff: In stitch No. 2—knit 4 rows 
white, 2 rows in pink, 4 rows in white, 
rows in pink, 4 rows in white—bind off. 
Finish the cuff with the crocheted edge in 
1 row of pink. Make other sleeve in the 
same way. teak 
Body: With white wool pick up 32 sts. 
on front, 56 on the back, and 32 on the 
other front. Knit 1 row plain, increasi 
on the 56 sts. on back to 62 sts. Knit f 
inches in stitch No. 1, always knitting the 
first and last 3 sts. in plain knitting. 
Finish around entire sack with the 
crocheted edge, 1 row of pink, 1 row of 
white, 1 row of pink. ‘The bows which 
trim the front require 1144 yards of No.3 
ribbon. . 


October Problems Solved 
[Continued from page 84] 


the cabbage by means of toothpicks and long 
pins, filling the spaces between the heads 
with parsley and celery tops. The heads ean 
be distributed as favors, if desired. 


What refreshments would you advise for 
an afternoon wedding and how ‘should 
they be served? Bride’s Mother. 


if guests are to be seated at the table 
ean serve clam or tomato bouillon, broiled or 
brown fricasseed chicken, peas, creamed or 
mashed potatoes, rolls, olives, celery and salted 
peanuts. The table is set with the necessary 
silver and glass; a little paper cup holding 
the salted nuts and a roll at each place. 
The bouillon is served in cups, each cup - 

laced with several salted crackers.ona@ 

When this is removed, serve ‘the chicken, 
which should have been separated and joint 
ed. A piece of chicken, a serving of peas 
a serving of potatoes can be placed on eath 
plate in the kitchen, ready to serve. 
are supposed to help themselves to olives and 
celery which have been placed on. the 
Additional rolls and the vegetables can B 
passed for a second helping. If i¢e-cream 1s 
not available, serve fruit gelatine with 
whipped cream, little cakes, coffee and cream 
peppermints. 

When guests can not be seated, serve hot 
consommé in cups, accompanied by salted 
erackers, creamed chicken in paper cases, 
celery salad, rolls, ice-cream, cake and coffee. 
If oysters are obtainable, serve 





oysters and chicken salad. The paper case — 


containing chicken or oysters is placed on @ 
plate, with a serving of salad and a roll be 
side it. A fork is laid across the plate and it 
is then ready to serve. Follow this course 
with ice-cream, cake and coffee. The table 
should have besides its decorations, piles of 
napkins, plates containing the cakes, 

of salted nuts and bonbons. Napkins are 


handed to the guests as they take their plat a 


around the room. The nuts. are 


any time after the first course, the cakes@aa 


bonbons ‘are passed. with the ice-cream. 
the coffee in the kitchen and place two 
of sugar in each’saucer. A pitcher of 
shouldbe placed on the tray with-the’ 
guests add the cream or not, as they 


AunT HARRIET wishes to give advice, sug 

j sympathy to all Our Folks who are 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will Bem 
fit the largest number at. peor will be-gt 
here. For prompt reply, a ne 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, 
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Pain’s enemy | 
but my friend 


for 39 years 


66 AY back in the’80's, I first made 
the acquaintance of Sloan’s Lini- 
ment. I was a youngster then 

and a hard worker. In those days we 
didn’t have all the farm machinery 
that we have now. A young fellow 
swung on the peavey, handled an axe, 
followed the plow all day long, and 


with bent back drilled corn by hand. 


“But say, a little slap of Sloan’s after the’ 
day’s work was done, and like magic, 
the aching muscles eased up, the back 
straightened out, and | was ready for a little . 
evening's fun, buggy riding, you know or 
a dance. You can bet that the Sloan's 


bottle always had its place right alongside 
the clock. 


“T'was in the late '90’s that I _had my first 
attack of rheumatism, Bing! it hit me one 
night in the shoulder. I'd been getting in 
wood and got wet through by a sudden 
shower hustling to get the last of it loaded. 
Boy! ‘I was suffering some. You know 
how it gets you, with a dull grinding ache 
mixed with sharp shooting pains? And 
only one doctor within reach, and he busy 
with Mrs. Jones and her new baby. Nothing 
to do but get down ‘Old Faithful’ and 
Sloan's did the trick in a jiffy. Didn’t rub it, 
for on the bottle it says not to, but it got 
right down to the trouble, and I got a good 
night's sleep. 


“ Never again without Sloan's in our family. 
We found it good for all sorts of ‘ external’ 
aches and pains, and we always have a 
bottle handy. 


“"We found it good for all the stock, too, 
when they got lamed up, particularly the q 
horses.” ; 


Sloa 












































Have Cozy Rooms 
For 20c a Day 


Now made possible by P ma latest Larkin Fac- 





Family ree rooms fur- 


e to 
i completely for only 20c a day. 


1000 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 
Welcome surprises await you in the large 

t of furnishing Se Se s2 amen ae. 

Hiek i; a: ter og 

beautiful = Salen? tendon, aoa 

. bottom prices surely merit 
your investigation. 


Big Helpful Book 



























Music no longer difficult! 
New plan makes it easy to 
learn by home study. Posi- 
tively easier shan with pri- 










Ukulele. vate teacher. Faster pro- 

: gress. You will be able to 
: oa play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short months ! 

Tenor More than 250,000 men, 


women and children have 
learned by our method. 
You, too, can learn in 
your spare time. We 
guarantee it. 


Lessons FREE “a: 


~ Ae needed, cash or credit 16 students. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 5710 Brunswick Bldg., N.Y. City 









300 Candie Power of 
Light at a Cost of 
1-8c Per Hour 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


This lamp generates and 
burns its own gas from or- 
dinary kerosene. 









gasoline lamps can be lit 
with an match 
like city gas. 

Write today for illustrated 


of ete line of 
catalog of our oy o 
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Models and Suggestions for Fall Se 


HE low waist-line seems destined to 

continue in favor, for we are told that 

girdles are to drop to the hips. Tunics 
will remain popular and are excellent when 
two materials are used for a dress. Sleeves 
will be cut long, short, or in three-quarter 
length, to suit the garment and the oc- 
easion. Hand embroidery and beads still 
form the favorite trimming. 

Skirt pattern No. 3345 is excellent for 
plaid material, although it will do nicely 
for ree material as well. The skirt is 
combined with blouse No. 3353, here de- 
veloped in crépe-de-chine in one of the 
colers shown in the plaid. The hand em- 
broidery is done in floss in the same color, 
but a slightly darker shade. 

The one-piece dress of wool is indispensa- 
ble, and in pattern No. 3364 we have an 
attractive model made of seal-brown serge. 
The buttons are covered with the serge, the 
neck and cuffs have narrow pipings of old- 
blue crépe-de-chine. 

A comfortable house dress, which can 
be made up in wool or cotton, is shown in 
No. 3344. Blue and white check was used 
for the dress illustrated, with collar, cuffs 
and pocket flaps of white poplin. 

A new -coverall apron pattern is shown 
in No. 3348, and is sure to be popular. 

Mothers and little girls will both like 
the comfortable looking coat pictured in 
No. 3346, which could perhaps be made 
of some material on hand. In this tase, 
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46 inches bust measure. 

. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36 inches waist measure. 

. Girls’ Suit. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

. Girls’ Dress. 38 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. ¢ 

. Girls’ Coat. 5 sizes: 4, 6,°8, 10, 12 years, 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


se g 
if necessary, the facing around the bottom 

of the coat could be made of a contrasting 

material, preferably one matching the 

collar and cuffs. 

The suit for girls shown in No. 2944 js 
eut on such simple lines that it will not be 
at all difficult to make at home. -Careful- 
basting and pressing and neat finishing are 
necessary for good. results. 

Girls’ dress No. 3035 is so easily made 
that no one need hesitate to attempt it. 
It can be made of wool or cotton, witl 
rows of braid, embroidery or tucks across 
the front of the waist. 

Simple embroidery trims the dress’ for 
smaller girls, shown in No. 3371. ‘The 
dress is made of rose-colored Japanese 
crépe, the embroidery is done in white. 
Unbleached muslin, embroidered in color, 
would also be pretty. ' 

Percale was used for the attractive little 
dress shown in No. 3367. Chambray. 
gingham, seersucker or woolen materi 
would make up eqtally well. 

Little folks will look cunning in dress 
No. 3358, here made of wor chambray 
with trimming of pink and white checked 
gingham. 

In girls’ dress No. 3370 we have the 
favorite Tuxedo collar effect. The skirt 
is plain, the blouse has collar, vest, belt 
and cuffs of contrasting material in this. 
case finished with blanket stitch done in 
thread to match the dress material. 




















3344. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
3348. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, 32, 34; me 


dium, 36, 38; large, 40, 42; extra large, 


oe 


44, 46 inches bust measure. 
3371. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
3358. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. years. 
3367. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. , 
3370. Girls’ Blouse Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years 





————— 





The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents ¢ 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Fall and Winter C 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 
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_ down flat and 
: paleam around the broken edges. Pressing 


Homely Wrinkles 
for Housecleaning Time 


“Worry blots out all the sweetness of 
yesterday, darkens your hopes of to- 
morrow, and makes today a beautiful 
fizzle.” 


O remove wall paper wet it all over 

with a thin paste made of flour and 
water. When dry the paper will shrink and 
you can pull it off in strips. 

_Small scratches can be removed from 
furniture by rubbing the surface vigor- 
ously with the kernels of any nut contain- 
ing a large amount of oil. 

Paste the oilcloth on the kitchen table 
with flour paste, instead of tacking it on. 


- The oilcloth will wear longer, as it can not 


move and wrinkle when wiped, and it does 
not crack and soak up water. 


Beating a rug very soon takes out the 
stiffness. If you have some old bed- 
springs, put them out in the back-yard, 
lay the rug on them (face down) and beat 
well, then turn the rug over and sweep off 
the surface dirt. This will clean the rug 
thoroughly without whipping out the ends 
and taking out so much of its stiffness. 


Use aluminum paint for brightening up 
the rusty looking pipes and the kitchen 
boiler or hot-water tank. Tarnished 
radiators are renovated with this paint 
or with gold enamel which is sold in com- 
bination cans ready for mixing. Polish 
nickel-plated articles with a paste made by 
mixing equal parts of lard and whiting. 


When wall-paper is soiled try the ex- 
periment of gently rubbing it all over with 
a sponge that has been allowed to absorb 
as much clean bran as possible. Though 
the sponge be perfectly dry, the bran will 
remove the dirty surface, leaving only 
grease stains behind. These stains can be 
removed by means of blotting-paper and 
& warm iron. 


An excellent furniture renovator is made 
by mixing together equal parts of kerosene, 
vinegar and turpentine. It cleans as well 
as brightens the furniture and can not 
harm any finish. Shake the mixture well. 
After cleaning and wiping the surface 
which is to be treated, moisten a soft cloth 
with this polish, rub the wood, then give a 
final rubbing with a dry cloth. Old velvet 
makes a good polishing cloth. 


To repair wall paper, instead of cutting 
Qu Se apa of paper to fit the place which 
n patching, tear out a piece in roughly 
janged fashion; then, placing it upon the 
wall, carefully mateh all lines and figures, 
without a straight edge anywhere on the 
patch itself. Placed thus upon the wall 
the eye can not detect the piecing at all, 
except when one stands at a certain angle. 
The irregularity of the lines of the patch 
forms the camouflage. 


_ When a rug curls up at the corners, re- 
size it with flake glue, which can be pur- 
chased at a drug-store. Use one-half pound 
of glue to one: gallon of water. Stretch 
the rug very tight, face down, on a floor 
to which you can tack it. Be sure that the 
rug is straight. Scrub in the glue until 
it foams. Use a broom for a large rug; a 
serubbing-brush is better for a small’ rug. 
Avoid putting on too much glue at a time. 

ake a second application if the first does 
not seem to give it the proper stiffness. 


A broken window-pane can sometimes 
be repaired by placing a smaller pane of 
over the opening, cementing it in 

lace with Canada balsam, the sticky, 
oney-colored re used by opticians for 
cementing bifocal glasses Be careful not 
to get the balsam on any part of the glass 
save where you want it, as it does not dis- 
solve. When possible, place the window 
ur a few drops of the 


e pane slowly and firmly in place 
s all that is needed to spread the pk snceeg 
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In the homes of America where good taste rules in the furnishings, 
Blabon Art Floors of Linoleum are a increasing favor. Artistic 
patterns and beautiful color harmonies adapt them 


for every room in the house. Inlaid pattern 164 is 
shown here. Ask your déaler or write us for illustrated booklet. 


upon a f. ltbeper base are Pry ge fa. B. ad- 
sel is 
floor 
a 






F oe S.Saae have a Black eS whi +; 
pon examining the edge. 
THE GEORGE W. BLABON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Painted by Coles Phillips for The George W. Blabon Company 



























¢ Dainty frocks, waists, dresses—even — He 
and suits are kept wonderfully smart and fresh like 
new, with Sunset. ¢ 


CAKE Sunset colors are beautiful, brilliant ;. never crock, 
fade or wash out—and it’s so easy and such fun. 
2 2 Sunset. cleans as it dyes—no acids used. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SUNSET 
COLORS Siuterane "ss curtasonte — North American Dye Corporation 
color, or.send us your dealer's Dept. X, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Raktanta Toronto, Can. 


Silk or Mixed Goods 








BiG 16-page Style Book FREE 
Pictures smart new Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Corsets— 


specially d 
to-be, 


y for your Style Book. Dept.F1 
362 Se. 





esigned for mothers- 
it Maternity Specialists. 
ces. Money back if not satisfied. 
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—Mrs. Andrea fried 
24% lbs. of potatoes in 
2 lbs. of Mazola, while 
the same amount of lard 
cooked only 7 lbs. 14 ozs. 


of potatoes. 

Also, of doughnuts, 
Mrs. Andrea fried 208 in 
2 lbs. of Mazola, while 
2 lbs. of lard fried only 
138 doughnuts. 

No wonder Mazola 
is acclaimed by more 
than seven million 
housewives, and that 
it is found universally 
in the best hotels, clubs, 
and dining cars of lead- 

_ ing railroads. 











The use of lard in cooking again 
proved old-fashioned and expensive 


Reco fried in lard (animal fat) soaks up 
the fat which is not only wasteful, but it 
makes the food greasy and indigestible. 

Mazola, the Great American Cooking Oil, 
is used so much hotter it cooks the outside of 
the food quickly. Hence it doesn’t soak into 
the food—to anywhere near the extent of lard. 

This fact was again demonstrated when 
Mrs. A. Louise Andrea, famous expert in 
modern cookery, fried 2534 lbs. of fish steaks in 
2 lbs. of Mazola. The same amount of lard fried 
only 16% lbs. The fish steaks were cut to an 
average thickness of one inch. 

During the same series of experiments— 
which can be duplicated by anyone interested 
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FREE 


Sixty-four page 
beautifully illus- 
trated Corn Prod- 
ucts Cook Book. 
Write today. Corn 
Products Refining 
Co., P.O. Box 161, 
New York. 
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A Pickaninny Rose 
St. Louis Blues 
That's the Feller > 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find 
Remember And Be Careful 
Thinking of Thee 
Make That 


x 
Nightie Night 15¢ 
Beautiful Land of Dreams 15¢ 











¢ The 12 Songs for #2°° Prepaid E & | 7 
f a,) PACE & HANDY MUSIC (0. & bg 
ae tay mW Af Dent F ) New Yoo ( A 


Qur Music ts On All Phonograph Records & Player Rolls . 7s 


'—extracted clover, 10 Ibs. 
Taark) ame We Special 
Sona Wikee, SEs 
ne ©. Wileox, Odessa, N. ¥. 












Good Things for October 


There’s a bad side, ’tis the sad side, 
Never mind it! 

There's a bright side, ’tis the right side, 
Try to find it! 

Pessimism’s but a screen 
Thrust the light and you between; 
But the sun shines bright, I ween, 

Just behind it! 





























PPLE sauce is easily made thus: Fill 
a stone crock with pared and quartered . 
apples. Pour over them a mixture of sugar 
dissolved in sweet cider, equal parts. Cover 
the jar closely and set in a very moderate 
oven over night or for several hours. 


Fried potatoes with eggs make a hearty 
and economical dish. Slice cold, boiled . 
potatoes, fry in hot drippings until well 
browned, season with salt an -pper. 
Beat two or three eggs slightly, add salt, 
and pour over the potatoes. Cook until 
the eggs are set, and serve very hot. 


Mock olives can be made of small green 
tomatoes. Pack in a big crock or jar one- 
half peck of the tomatoes. ‘Sprinkle 
through them a pound of salt and two’ 
ounces of whole mixed spices. Put a 
weight on them, then cover with cold 
water. The tomatoes will be fit to use in 
two weeks or will keep indefinitely if kept 
under the pickle. 

Make peanut brownies for Hallowe'en. 
They are made with one-half cupful of corn 
sirup, two tablespoonfuls of strained honey, 
one square of chocolate, three-fourths 
cupful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one cupful of chopped 
peanuts, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Melt the 
chocolate and mix with the corn sirup and 
honey. To this add the vanilla and dry ~* 
ingredients—fiour, baking-powder, salt and 
nuts. Mix welland drop by spoonfuls ona 
well-greased pan. Bake ina moderate aven. 


To can apple sauce, which can be made 
of windfall apples that would otherwise 
go to waste, core the apples and cut in+ ~ 
quarters. Reject all imperfect parts. ~ 
Steam the apples until soft, then rub 
through a colander to separate the pulp 
from the skins. Placesthe pulp in a sauce- 
pan, return to the fire and heat thoroughly. 
Pack while hot in sterilized jars, seal at 
once and process ten minutes in a hot- 
water bath. Sweeten the sauce when about 
to sérve, adding sugar to taste, and heat 
until the sugar is dissolved, then cool and 
serve. 


Pickled cauliflower is muclr liked. ‘Ta 
make, cut up two cauliflowers and three 
red sweet peppers, from which the seeds 
have been removed, and add one pint of 
small white onions. Dissolve half a pint 
of salt in enough water to cover the vege- 
tables and let them stand in this brine 
over night. Next morning drain off the 
brine, then add four tablespoonfuls of 
ground mustard to two quarts of vinegar 
and heat until it boils. Add the vege- 
tables and boil for fifteen minutes, or un 
the cauliflower is tender enough to be 
pierced with afork. Place in jars and store 
in a cool, dry place. 
















































Little Girl: “My mother-sent me 
to buy two yards of concretecurtain!” 
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In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


be able. to remove the moles by some 
form of electrical treatment. 


Old Maid, Ga.: Send me your address for 
@ personal answer. 


0. E., Minn.: The marriage of first cous- 
ins is not advisable. While the offspring may 
be free from blemish they may not be. It is 
impossible to tell what the results may be. 


A. O., Ark.: There is no home remedy for 
gnake bite. The supposed curative effects 
of whisky are a myth. The wound should 
be at once sucked to draw out the poison if 
possible. 

Treatment for a ‘‘swollen liver’? depends 
entirely upon the cause of the swelling. If 
local doctors can not give relief, consult a 
physician especially intérested in diseases of 
the digestive organs. : 


Mrs. L. C. W., O.: The drug generally 
used to dilate the pupils,.as you describe, is 
belladonna in one of its forms. If you are 
taking neither bellagonna nor hyoscine the 
trouble must be in the central nervous sys- 
tem and may be serious. Have your eyes 
examined by an oculist at once. 


J. A. G., Pa.: The world is looking for a 
eure for true asthma. here are numerous 
go-cailed cures but they fail repeatedly. The 
best thing to do is to find out, if possible, the 
exciting cause of the attacks and treat ac- 
cordingly. Of course, relief from attacks 
9 also be given whenever it is possible 
to do so. 


M.G., Minn.: Pains in the lower part of 
the back, some months after childbirth, 
might indicate a subinvolution of the uterus, 
a weakening of the normal supports of. the 

ineum, or possibly a condition that may 
. plain lumbago and sciatica. The cause 
can be determined only by an examination, 
and treatment would depend upon the cause. 


Mrs. L. L. P., .W. Va.: In chronic bron- 
chitis it is important to find out if there is 
tubercular infection. If not, try the follow- 
ing tablets, each tablet to contain calcium 
eeonite, two grains; sodium hypo- 
phosphite, one grain; potassium hypophos- 
_. one grain; creosote (Beechwood), one- 

grain. Dose: One tablet after meals. 


Mrs. G.A.B., Minn.: No matter what else 
is the trouble, you are what is known as a 
“neurasthenic.”” As you have tried all kinds 
of diet, and are continually watching the ef- 
fect of everything you eat, I would advise 
that you try the opposite course and not pay 
80 much attention to yourself or your 
stomach. I believe that whatever cure you 


Alte she; Ia.: A good skin specialist may 


‘get lies within yourself. 


C. H., Nev.: The effects of high altitude 
on healthy persons are those of diminished 
atmospheric pressure, viz., quickening of the 

» unpleasant sensation in the ears, 
sometimes hemorrhages from the nose or 
ears. Many are not affected in a reasonable 
altitude. In persons having a weak heart or 
may a the symptoms may be alarming. As 
to the different effect upon men and women I 
have no data. 


A. B. H. S., Minn.: Valvular leakage of 
the heart can not be cured. There are sev- 
eral kinds of leakages. Blood pressure can 
be decreased, but it is often compensatory 
and is better left alone. A blood pressure of 

60 may or may not indicate anything very 

us, as it depends upon age, and other 
conditions. I doubt if organic heart disease 
ean be caused by sorrow, if the patient is 
young. These troubles can only be treated 
y one who can see and examine the patient. 


Mrs. J. S., Tex.: The coma of diabetes 
May attack the patient at any time. The 
condition known as “acidosis,” which often 
accompanies the disease, is to be avoided as 
much as possible. Its presence can be as- 
certained by proper urinary analysis and can 
be combated by the free administration of 

- There is no connection between 
cancer of the uterus, or of any cancer for that 
Matter, and diabetes. All cases of sugar 

tes should be constantly under the care 
of a competent physician. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted will be answered in the puwen. each 






a and 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
acknow and advice 


inquiries will be 























A Gas-Power 
Washer Complete 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
is operated by a self-contained gas- 
oline engine. It brings to the home 
without electricity all the speed and 
convenience of the finest electric 
washer. 


These cool Fall days you can use 
it in the shed, or cellar, or in the 
kitchen. An 8-foot flexible metal 
exhaust pipe fitted with patented 
muffler carries the exhaust out of 
doors. 

| 





The Maytag Multi- Motor Washer 
cleanses everything from a heavy quilt to 
a dainty waist. Operates easily. Costs 
but a few cents to do an entire washing. 


Has a reversible power wringer—swings 
to any one of three positions without mov- 
ing the washer. Equipped with positive 
safety release. Rolls adjustable to any 
tension. 


See it today at the local dealer’s store. ‘ 


Also write for a FREE copy of our famous 
Household Manual. 















The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, lowa 
Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, <3 innipeg, Man., Can.; and 
The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 




















Mulic-Motor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 



























































Little Wonder Oil Stove 
The Only Combination Heating and 
Cooking Oil Stove on the Market 


One gallon of oil is equal to tenin any other 
nal oar because it burns 90% air and 10% oil, 
and instead of 80% of the heat going to waste 
around sides of kettics, ALL of it is utilized in 
the fuel-saver top. Boils a quart of water in 3 
minutes; makes country cooking as —_ th 
city gas. Its own oven is a splendid baker; and 
by using a portable oven on top of this stove, 
you have the best bread-baker made. Stove sits 
on top of any range (or will send a stove-height 
standard for $2.50 extra). 

As a heater indoors it is a “‘little wonder,” and 
pays foriteelf quick in its saving of coal. Galion 
of oil burns 16 to 20 hours, Generated with 
alcohol, gasoline or kerosene. Why bother with 
wood or coal or the old-fashioned oil stove that 
takesforever to get a meal and throws noheat? The 

cooker-heater in thousands of homes today. 
written guarantee with every stove. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check direct to fact and stove will be 
_— at once with full directions and guarantee. 

30 Ibs. ight 14-in.; cooking surface, 
with ves, 16-in. x 24-in.; oven 10-in. x 14-in. 
= 14-in. Price $17.50 f. o. b. Factory. 


We also make the Little Wonder GAS Stove 
on the same principle—price $12.50. 


Little Wonder Stove Co. 


3524 GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


ae ar » Why use 
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q rae) Coal or 
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Fu turne valve to cookor heat 
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Make a SAVING of 
ZO” 30% 
EGOTWEAR 


reba thin tA eh 6 © ofl 


buying PRU-VALUE Shoes 


for Men direct. 
LU Shoes are made of 
TRUVALUE good leather over 
tting snappy style lasts. 


ee caer Se uondiog for catalog 
showing our many styles. 
, TRU-YALUE SHOE COMPANY, re aay 
Home of the Shoe 
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poet who writes with delicate art, 
sends us a beautiful poem: 


Ke ets WILSON B AKER, the Texas 


Pines in the Rain 


This hour that I have loved so was silyer 
and green and brown— 

A listening hour in the pine woods 
where I have learned so much. 
Soff through the tufted branches the dim 

rain sifted down, 
Tipping with rayless jewels the low 
plumes I could touch. 


I wish I could make a poem that was tall 
and straight as a pine; 
I wish I could say to some one what the 
pine trees say to me. 
I think their way of talking would be no 
better than mine 
If I were as sure and simple and quiet 
as a tee. 


Edwin Ford Piper, in cara pu & 
Verse, shows himself well acquainted wit 
darkies and mules and cotton-field songs: 


Gee-Up Dar, Mules 


He stood up in our khaki with the poise 

Of perfect soldiership beneath the praise 

Of the French Officer. We caught the words 

“Conspicuous courage,’’ “bringing wounded 
in,” 

And ‘‘decorated with the cross of war.”’ 


Black-faced? 
since 
He drove a span of bony cotton mules, 
And never had been out of Jasper county 
In Georgia, U. 8. A. 
They drafted him, 
Shipped him to barracks, broke him into 
drill; 


Yes, just a nigger. Nine months 


It was a changeling’s life. I saw the lad 
After his first three days in cantonment; 

He had just finished polishing his teeth— 
Novel achievement, and he swung the brush 
With beat. ecstatic, chanting joyously: 


“Lordy, lordy, got a tooth-brush, 
Lordy, lordy, got a tooth-brush, 
Lordy, lordy, got a tooth-brush, 
An’ I'll go to heaven on high!” 


Perhaps he sings now of the service medal, 

Or of some other meager badge or symbol 

Out of that rich and shattering experience 

Hurled round his simple soul. With hasty 
hand 

Life sweeps a loaded vivifying brush 

Over his dull past. 


And yet I like 
To think he will come back to Jasper county; 
I picture him in patched and faded denims; 
Over the wagon wheel he mounts the seat, 
Evens the lines so the lead team won't jerk, 
Then all together the four nervous mules 
Will straighten tugs, dig in their toes, and 

pull. 
She shakes, she creaks, she rolls! 
“Gee-up dar, mules! 


“‘General Foch is a fine old. French, 

He put us niggers in a front line trench; 

The barb-wire down and the barrage begun— 
Boche sees a nigger, and the Boche he run, 


“O po’ mourner! 
You shall be free, 
When the good Lord sets you free! 


“Oh, I hitched up the mules, and the mules 
worked fine; 

I hitched 'em to that Hinnenburg line, 

I drawed her back till I snapped her on the 
Rhine, ~ 

An’ the boss come along, an’ he give me niy 
time. 


| All ries the P oets—» no DOROTHY soc | A 


*“O po’ mourner! 

You shall be free 

When the good Lord sets you free, 
Gwan-n, mules! Gee-up dar, mules!” 


One of the poems that Jessie B. Ritten. 
house republishes in her ‘Second Book of 
Modern Verse,” is ““The Child in Me,” Lbs, 
May Riley Smith: 


The Child in Me sage 
She follows me about my House of Life; * 
(This happy little ghost of my dead Youth!) 
She has no part in Time’s relentless strife, 
She keeps her-old simplicity and truth— 
And laughs at grim Mortality, 
Thisdeathless Child that stays with me. ~~ 
(This happy little ghost of my dent fe 
Youth!) fees 
House of Life is w eather-stained with oy 
years— - 
(O Child in Me, I wonder why yow stay.) 
Its windows are bedimmed with rain of tears; 
The walls have lost their rose, its thatch ” 
gray. Bisex. 
One after one its guests depart, a 
So dull a host is my old heart. 
(O Child in Me, I wonder why you stadt 


* 


For jealous Age, whose face I would forgets 

Pulls the bright flowers you bring me! irom 
my hair 

And powders it with snow; and ee 
I love your dancing feet, and jocund ait,“ 

I have no taste for caps of lace 

To tie about my faded face— 
I love to wear your flowers in my hair,’ 


My 


Until we pass together through the Deon ” 
When lights are out, and Life has gone away 

And we depart to come again no moré. a 
We comrades who have traveled far a: 
Will hail the Twilight and the Star, <0 7 


And smiling, pass together through the Door! st 





Growing old is a thing that has interest +, 
for everybody, because, unless he dies ru 
early, he’ll experience it for himself one 
these days. And so we can all enley 
scrap-book favorite, by Mare C * 


that subject: 
Growing Old he. a 


At six—I well remember when— 
I fancied all folks old at ten. 


But when I’d turned my first decade, Hie 
_ Fifteen appeared more truly staid. 





But when the fifteenth round I'd run, 
I thought none old till twenty-one. 


Then, oddly, when I'd reached that age; — 
I held that thirty made folks sage. ~~ 


But when my thirtieth was told, m4 
I said, “‘At twoscore men grow old!” 





Yet twoscore came and found me thrifty, é 
And so I drew the line at fifty. 


But when I'd reached that age, I swore,” 
None could be old until threescore! 





And here I am at sixty now, ae? 
As young as when at six, I trow! ee 





Tis true, my hair is somewhat, gray, 
And that I use a cane today; 


*Tis true these rogues about my knee *- 
Say, ‘“Grandpa,”’ when they speak fo me; 






I thought all people old at ten! 


Perhaps a little wiser grown— 
Perhaps some old illusions downy 


But wondering still, while years ha 
When is it that a man grows old: 













Sad 





re . seater 
O Child in Me, leave not my House of Clay. a 





































4 Firing on Six Cylinders 


{Continued from page 38] 





counties of that state the local clubs 
have been merged into county farm bureaus 
in order to cooperate with state and federal 
agencies in the employment of a county 


t. : : , 
ag county agent is assisted by special- 


free, neha : 
< in dairying, poultry, soils and crops, etc., 
nules! oagha state agricultural extension division, 
: who aid in many ways. The specialist helps 
B. Ritten- prepare digested reports of experiment sta- 
id Book of tion work, reading circle lessons, popular 
n Me,” by drculars or bulletins for distribution, de- 
“eee livers addresses at institutes and visits 

demonstrators. ; , 
salva County agents write up and supervise 
igi yocational projects (demonstrations) through 
f Life; ” which farmers will prove to themselves and 
ad Youtht) their neighbors that there is a better way of 
é trife i wing crops or of raising livestock, and 
ae Oe how to ‘“‘do it by doing.”” By the farm- 
1 truth— . ers, the project is conducted as an experi- 
ment. To the specialist, who has ninety- 
ith me. >. | nine records of success to one of failure in 
my dead ~ similar cases, the carrying through of the 
fares whole proceeding is ‘a demonstration,” and 
ek the farmer is ‘‘the demonstrator.”’ This fall, 
: a one sheep raiser, for instance, will dock and 
tained’ with pes castrate half his lambs, then compare the 
ee rices received for the two groups of lambs 
rou stay.), in order to see if it pays to dock and castrate 
nin of tears, lambs for market. 


its ; as Farm people are further taught how to 
’ “ae esa live better and to make their community 
Sinn nearer the best place to live in by means of 
Mg courses of instruction based on the com- 
munity score. Last year, there were 230 


rou stay) farmers’ institutes held in which 45,000 per- 

ees gons received instructions; nine extension 

ld forget, 1 ates schools of four days each were conducted 

. 7 with an attendance of 400; local clubs with 

ng me from oe 1,100 menibers were furnished outlines and 
oe literature for reading circles. 

et—and Plans of work for last year indicate an 


inerease of yield from crop and field demon- 


cund ait, 
a strations to the value of $104,000; from 


yaw 


tas!) 2 garden anti small fruit demonstrations by 





my hatha g women, $4,900; boys’ and girls’ clubs in- 
y BP tes a creased production of corn, tomatoes, pigs, 
ak ae and the other things included in their pro- 
use of Clays jects, by $139,000. 

a ya ee Getting Farmers’ Clubs Under Way 
no more. * In West Virginia, nearly all local groups, of 
far a distinctly. community limits, have been 
ar,-) cil united into larger groups, variously known as 
+h the Door agricultural clubs, societies or improvement 
ya ga most of psp a ——— 
interest: names, as previously stated, to farm 
ae pene bureaus. But in every case, the county unit 
eS ae : is essentially a group of local farmers’ clubs, 
nself one Sass banded pea for stronger cooperative 
1 enjo the i) action, collective bargaining or whatever 
; Cook, on else the needs of the community demand. A 






club is formed of a small number of persons, 
five or more, with a regular constitution. Its 
Officers are usually a president, secretary and 
treasurer. Meetings are held monthly. 
ot A program committee, appointed by the 
Oa & presid ent, considers the needs of the com- 
ote munity and arranges for such reading circle 
decade, ites courses of study, debates, talks, musical and 
aid. ae social programs as promise to be most in- 
to its members, and to lead to 


‘i 
ry Bs 


i— 












[’d run, vs definite improvements on the farms and in 
one ce the homes, and to arouse interest in better 
oo: schools, improved roads and better churches. 
| that age, aw The program is announced at least one regular 
AZO. meeting in advance. Every member’s name 
: appears on the program at least once each 

id, ri year. 
y old!” Committees on soil improvement, live- 
3! stock, horticulture or other lines of farming 
ne thrifty, o: euNity, are appointed by the president to 
i preparing and carrying out definite 
} Plans o work, for incorporation into the 


county plan of work and into the state pro- 

gram oh the irre bureas federation, as men- 
an earlier paragraph. 

In order better to promote home demon- 












w! strations, the women members are urged to 
— themselves into a farm women’s club 

t, gray, sate) select their own officers, who shall be 
bie ered the home demonstration com- 

ittee of the community club. They are 

y knee 4 part of it and vote at its meetings, but 
eak to me; ae ry cnevareged to. work along 

ome, sc i 

awe cae ool and church improvye- 





/ Money Makes the Mare Go 


Ao ‘agricultural extension division circular 
s: ‘To ee reay interests, cow 
community breeding, cooperative 

e and selling, or other special activities 

» ~ (€ontinued on page 104] 
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ust beat time 
with your feet, 


—and you can play the Manualo as beautifully as an artist pla 

a piano. All you do is work the pedals as if. beating time. The 
anualo responds to the musical feeling you instinctively put 

into the pedaling as the piano responds to the fingering of a 


: Ghe 





The Player-Piano that is all but human 


Our A. B. C. Book explains why, through the ling, you can 
control the Manualo and make it play just the way you want. 
Our book, ‘‘How to Know a Piano”, tells how a piano 
should be made to give you full value for your money. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 
Makers of the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton 
ond Howard Pianos and the Manualo. 
Dept. K-5 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York San Francisco 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville Dallas 


Send for these free books and 
you will know all about 
ilanos and player-pianos 
fore you buy. 























The Baldwin Piano Co. Dept. K-5 (Address nearest city) 


Please send your free books that will tell me how to judge a 
plano or player-piano before I buy. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D 





City and State 


TWICE THE HEAT 


thout Coale"Wood 


INSTANT-GAS (> 


Makes Gas in Any Stove CTH 


No more coal 




















poking, shoveling, fussing with 
king likea slave merely to heat 
k your meals. Put the Instant- 
‘our oid coal or wood stoves, Start your 

ith a turn of pour wrist, turn high or low 
to suit, and stop with another turn of your wrist. 


all 5 
WAVE JUST THE HEAT YOU WANT =: Bog ante, SAVE MONEY The Instant-Gas Oil Burner makes its 
as coalor wood can ever give. Heat stays waere you 
want it. No ups downs to make life miserable and 8; ; 
give the family colds. Heats every nook and corner of 
est winter day. Cooks and bakes bet~ 
exactly as you wish, 


. Different models for 
COAL OR W900 STOVE different stoves. Just 





4 dirt to germs 
the wall paper, sot cand clothed Farin 
Reself in “ahort D taae Unesiest woman-aatal ie ae 
or! 


’ The Instant-Gas rAlrondy giving sat 
30 DAY TRIAL piredlewe ree Already giving 
isfaction to thousands of users. Free literature te 
.. Strong money back guarantee. all about it and tells how Uncle Sam burns oil. 
¢. hemp onking spare time, today for special low price offer. 
others making big money. Let the INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
high price of coal make money for you. Write for St. Louis, Mo. 
















GIVEN inp Sovs 


Send me your name and address today 
and I will tell you how you can easily 
‘earn a handsome high-grade wrist 
watch. Two styles—one for boys and one 
for girls. Hundreds have been pleased. 
Write quick for my easy plan. 


D.S. STEPHENS 152 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





--The Country Boy and Girl~: 


New and interesting mformation for Our Young Folks 





Roping the Earth —py carte w. cacE 


ACK of each foot of rope is the 

mystery of the dank jungle and 

the hummi American mill. 
Hemp, flax, Manila, sisal, jute and 
other vegetable fibers from the far 
corners of the earth contribute to 
the rope we use about farms, fac- 
tories and shipyards. 

Sisal from Yucatan and East In- 
dian jute are largely used for the 
cheaper and ‘smaller grades of rope, 
as well as for binder twine, while 
Russian and American hemp are bet- 
ter for rigging on vessels. But 
Manila hemp is more extensively 
used than all others, due to its great 
pliancy and strength This is ob- 
tained from a species of wild plants 
belonging to the banana family, and 
is a native of the Philippine Islands. 
Its stem has a height of from twelve 
to twenty feet, is of a dark-green 
color, and is.very smooth on the sur- 
face. The fiber is round, silky look- 
ing, white, lustrous, easily separated, 
stiff, very tenacious and light. 

Although Manila fibers are consid- 
ered very weak crosswise, they have 
great strength lengthwise. The tensile 
strength will average more than 
30,000 pounds asquare inch of section. 

The plantain is cut near the roots 
when from two to four years old, and 
the leaves are cut off just below their 
expansion. ‘The outer leaf is then 
stripped off, and the fibrous coats 
are left in the shade to dry for a day 
or two, and then are divided length- 
wise into strips three inches wide. 
They are then scraped by an instru- 
ment made of bamboo, are shaken 
into threads, after which they are 
washed, dried and separated. From 
140 to 200 trees are required to pro- 
duce a 140-pound bale. 

The first operation after the bales 
are opened in the rope mill consists 
in passing the hemp over roughing 
cylinders that bristle with sharp steel 
prongs or teeth. These straighten 
out the fibers and remove the tow 
and fine broken particles, dirt or 
other substances. «The hemp then 
lie to the breakers, which are 

frames about twenty-five feet 

ong, consisting of two endless chains 
on with steel pins. The first 
chain runs slowly and feeds the fi- 
bers to the second chain, which runs 
much faster, the effect being to comb 
or straighten out the fibers and draw 
them into a sliver or ribbon. 

The fiber then passes to the 
spreader and drawing frames, which 
it finer and finer in 
texture, on h the finisher, and 
thence inte the spinning machines. 
The fiber is fed from small cans into 
the spinning-jenny, over an endless 
belt provided with tiny needles, 
which carry the fibers to a conduc- 
tor or nipper, where they are com- 
—— in passing through a tiny 

ole in ‘a steel plate. A jaw is con- 
‘trolled by a spring which can be 
Tegulated so as to adjust the size of 
the feed. As it leaves this part of 
the machine the twisting starts, 
running at the rate of 1,500 revolu- 
tions a minute. 

The yarn is twisted in a right- 
hand direction, and feeds through a 

by passing through the head- 
moving face-plate, and is 

finally warped around grooved pul- 
leys in order to give the necessary 
strain to pull the fibers through the 
nipper. It is then wound around the 
bobbin in 1,000-yard lengths. The 
—— are then distributed to the 

Ttments. 


strands are twisted into rope by 


* 





means of the ‘‘layers.” If the rope is to be of moderate size, 
not larger than one inch in diameter, the formers and layers 
are combined in ene machine, but for making larger ropes 
separate machines are used 

The rope-making machine has several bobbins, arranged in 











Note their height 


A forest of Manila trees. 








ee ere) 


+ Se 














A load of Manila fiber in a horseless cart 





three frames, each of which 
independently on its own axis, » 
threads from the various bobb 
are passed through openings 
iron plate, and the motion of 
small frame serves to twist thes 
from the bobbins into a strand. 
rage strands pass upward thr 
“top”’ at the upper portion of | 

ms ky 

As. the strands come together # 
are twisted to form a rope, by 
movement of the entire m , 
carrying the three sets of bobh 
each of which rotates separ 
The result is the finished Tope... 
rope is passed through a mag 
remove the slack, alter whic 


: imagina’ 

picture Mother Nature 
about these days with a stpph 
paint with which she colors ¢ 
leaves of the trees and other pla 
and thereby produces ay vivid tir 
seen on the foliage. In reality, 
change in coloring is .thée re 
chemical processes wnich take p 
in the leaves. 

The change ia not, as many pe 
suppose, due to the actiqn of 
but is a preparation for winter, 
during the spring and summer 
leaves have served as factories, 
the foods necessary. for the # 
growth have been manufs 


Ii. requires no viyid i 
a 


' This food-making takes. ph 


numberless tiny cells of cae 
and is carried on by ‘small 
bodies which give the leaf its colon 
These ehlorophyl bodies, as they a 
known, make the food of the treeby 
combining carbon taken from the 
carbonic acid gas of. the air 
hydrogen, oxygen, and various# 
erals supplied by the water whit 
roots gather. : 

In the fall when the cool 
causes a slowing down of the 
processes, the work of the 
comes to an end.” The macbir 
the leaf factory is disman 
speak, the chlorophyl is brok 
into the various substances of 
is composed, and whatever food 
is on hand is sent to’ the 
tree to be stored up for use 
spring. All that remains in # 
cavities of the leaf is a wate 
stance in which a few oil g 
and crystals, and a°small nun 
yellow, strongly refractive. 
ean be seen. These give the k 
the yellow coloring so famil 
autumnal foliage. 

It often happens, however, 4 
there is more sugar in the leaf 
can be readily transferred 
the tree. When this is the ¢ 
chemical combination with the 
substances produces’ many-t 
tints, varying from the brill 
of the dogwood to the more aust 
red-browns of the oak. Tp conten 
_— ae not ome their fe 
in the fall, t © Gropn Scores 
takes on a slightly coloring aay 
which, however, gives bap bs 
lighter color in the spring. 

Bisse the a of the | . 
changing, other prepaTaviions 
being made. At the point wi yes 
stem of thé leaf is attac 
tree, a special layer of cells de 
which gradu severs - 
which support t ng At él h 
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-wnich take p ai 5 


t, as Many 
e actiqn of in 
n for winter, | 
and summer 
as factories, 
ry. for the 
n manufac 
takes place” in 
= of _ leaf, 
by small greet 
the leaf its color 
vodies, as they are 
ood of the tree 
taken from: 
of. the air 
and vari 
1e water which th 








Brings the New Hartman 7- Piece 
Solid’ Construction Living Room Suite 


Even better than ever is this famous suite—made more massive, still more 
sturdy in construction—a marvelous work of the furniture makers’ art— 
the masterpiece for 1920-21—sent for only $1 now and on 30 days’ free trial. 


Tell —_ 
Full Year to Pay #3 st i> 













days’ trial you don’t 
findthissplendid suitejust what you want and a world-beating bargain, 
send it back and we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If you keep it, 
pay balance, only $3 monthly—a whole year to viene see coupon). No fairer, more 
iberal offer ever made. You don’t risk a penny. artman’ s, backed by $12, ,000,000 





as, however, | capital, guarantees you satisfaction, protects you in every way. nd only $1 

ir in bee now for this superb suite of furniture. Complete suite consists of large arm 

anefe rocker, lara large arm chair, library ta sewing rocker, desk or side chair, tabrarette and book 
ends. ° ie wood, 


Genuine Mission, rich ae agri med the beauty of the Sy ee 


Soli ri | Oak — table, ving weg Been yt nea pleasing rich ef e 


dholsteced in tenttatio = deen ona ake” fie oniceae See EE eee 
n 

arn | ys Large arm chair and large rocker ~8 36 ‘nehes nae ag Sa THE HARTMAR COMPARY 
over all from floor, are253¢ sncnen waleeeren ane mproossneeh sane 

Sates, And chair have seats 171624 inches. Handsome table is 24x36 inches and tabourette has —— J 2900 LaSalle Sircet Best. 2832 Chicage 


on eae of chairs, rockers 
ny ae 

















top about 12 inches wide, standing Bi Samae See. Book ends just the right size ody Le why 
date 5 port large Soake, Shipped from factory in central Indiana or Sa Enclosed find $1, Send tho 1-Pisse Liieg: 
ma ae rainy vinerdemmadiaa A 
hg hac $3 monthly trial. 1f not satisfied will ship it back and vou will. 





- canpens in tora, vig aged ing ~ 
ranges, watches, silverware, hon, Weekiie Sneaiinas.egting ” 
ey hs, gas ete. Hundreds 


Price $38.85. P 
2 oa for this t bools Wik 
, FREE BARGA in CATALOG iicacetasean eles Pit ts pat Gliese mnrare, HE keep. 





ware, phonograp engines, cream of 
ar of cells ¢ a oat “hii conat See how convenientlyyoucan gnome ti‘( 
shad mane “og —idays’ trialon anything you or. : wet bu it. ie Name..... 


leaf. 


‘-ais) THE HARTMAN COMPANY/“~ 


LaSalle Street, Dept. 2832 fzusuRi Chicago / civ Beitisssies ~naiigaate 
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that pla 
Niiae Vecaets oarecty 


That instrument is the Victrola. It 
is specially made to play Victor Records, 
and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No 
combination of substitutes will enable 
you to hear the great artists of the 
world as they themselves have chosen 


to be heard. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
for catalogs and name of nearest 


Victor dealer. 


Victrola 


REG, U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 








Gives a soft, brilliant, glo 
light; restful to the eyes; an 


tion. 
400 CANDLE POWER 
A hundred times brighter than ker- 
osene lamps. 96 per cent. 
air and 4 per cent. common gaso- 
line. Cleah--odorless--eco H 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Can be carried anywh 
ly safe, even if tipped over. 
LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
awl patented twin mantle burner 
ae ithe eal and guichy. [ 
o, Simply write f o ef 
SEND NOpRe te for Catalog, AGENTS 
sane 8 FREE Yam ater Gate, SANTED 


THE AKRON LAMP Co. *iq724. 











Co., Dept.N-37—36 Lafiin St., Chicago, Il. 
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D. S. STEPHENS, es High St, Springfield, 0. 
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Hitting the Bull’s-Eye 
By CORPORAL WILLIAMSON 


WONDER how many farm boys are 
trying to be good rifle shots? Maybe 
ink you can shoot now. Alot ho 

the same thing before we went to “the Tait 
ing camps; but we soon found that we had: 
begin all over again; we didn’t even know he 
to sight a rifle. And so they gave us “sigh 
ing practise’’—we learned to hit the b 
eye without firing a shot Pe 
How? Why, this way: A rifle was laid ip 





the gun didn’t stand steady, a pillow or s 
bag was put underneath it. About th 
feet in front was a board fence, or the side 
a building. One of the men took a 
card, and drew a solid black bul oe a 
this about the size of a. twenty-fi 
piece; directly in the center of the 
punched a pin-hole. Then he held the 
against the fence “ line with the muzale of 
the rifle, as in Fig. 2 ot 
Each of us, in turn, stood just behind t : 
gun—without touching it—and sq ; 
along the sights; we called to the ta ii 
“up” —“dow n’”’—'‘a little to the right” —“foo 
much!”—and so on; he moved the card or 
as we directed, until our sights just see 
meet the bull’s-eye. Then—‘‘mark it!” " 
called. He put the point of a pencil t 
the pin-hole, and made a little dot on 
fence. Next, he mow. 
ed the card, an : 
or so (bu 
move the — f 
called “try again’ 


Each, man 


together 
three dots were. _ 
Before _ the r 
man tried, the 
Fig. 2 was moved a little so 
as to aim at 
part of the fence; each man wrote 
beside his three ‘‘shots.’’ After all was over, 
each was called up to the targets, to com 
pare his “‘shooting’’ with the other coal 
the one whose three little dots. were ¢ is 
together was declared the winner. x 
After a few trials at this we did a whole 
better, bunching our shots in a very 
space. ee 
Next, we went out on the range, loaded eal 
rifles and began real shooting. There 
number of different positions, but to my 
the easiest and best is the sitting posit 
You face the target; then, half facing to 
right, sit down on the ground with your | 
drawn up and your feet about eight inches 
apart. Aim at the bull’s-eye; your elbe i 
rest on your knees and make a very 
support for your rifle. No soldier ever tries 
to shoot standing; he either kneels, ates o 
lies down. be 
Fig. 3 shows how everything should ke 
as you pull the trigger. Your gaze is. 
on the distant target;.the front : . my 
barely touching the bottom edge of t 
eye, and the notch of the rear sight. ee 
stand as I have drawn it. On my own 
-22 I have filed away the wings of. 
sight, down to the edges of the ms § 
Fig. 4: ag is the “‘battle sight" of 
e and is much better than Fig. 3. 
Sometimes, of course, the sights on 2 ¢ 
rifle aren’t set true; a little careful 
soon show you this, and you can either 
the sights or make ge: when you! 


phe 


ao BULL 


TEAR “REA 
Fig. 3 ‘a 
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Do You Know These Birds? 


By-CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


‘ § is a good $e for our bird clubs. 
| The answers will be given next month: 


1. A member of royalty, but he hates 


- hawks and crows. 


a pillow or 8 
» About th 
ce, ee, side of 
n took a visiting 
ck bull’s-eye on 
oe nt 
r of the spot he 
he held the card 
th the muzdle of 


| just behind the 
—and squi ay 
O we = coe 
the right” —"“too | 
d the card about, 
its just see to 
—‘‘mark it!” we 
a pencil t Y 
little dot on the — 














e dots were. 
efore the 
1 tried, the 
moved a little 0 
0 aim at ‘ 
wrote his initials” 
fter all was over, 
targets, to com 
1e other fellow's} 
dots were closest” 
inner. 2 
ve did a whole lot 
in a very smal” 


range, loaded out 

ng. There area - 

3, but to my mind © 
sitting = 

i with your knees” 

out eight inches 

ye; your elbows. 

ke a very oe 
soldier ever tries i “ 

r kneels, sits, Of 





















-bird-houses? 


9. This bird signifies American liberty and 
appears on many of our coins. 

3. Though he displays the colors of Ger- 
many, he knocks on wood. ‘2 

4. This bird wears a ‘mustache and up- 
holds corporal punishment. 

5. And this one lives in the place Santa 
Claus is reputed to use in entering a home. 

6. Though not much bigger than a bee, he 
buzzes like one and is the tiniest of his tribe. 

7. Which bird is a dignitary in the Roman 
Catholic church? 

8. The nickname of Robert, an exclama- 
tion and a part of a chain. 

‘9, Which feathered friend weaves a basket 
nest that sways with every breeze? 

10. Which sparrow wears a snowy cap 
marked with two black stripes? 

11. Which bird reminds you of a baker? 

12. Who sings about witches and appears 
in a black mask? 

13. The color of a flame, and to begin. 

14. Which musician prefers medleys and 

sses a feline name? 

15. A recluse. 

16. Who says “Peter,” usually three times 
before stopping? 

17. Who advocates the slaughter of antlered 
animals? 

18. To cower or fail in spirit. 

19. A pasture and a game or frolic. 

20. He carries the sky on his back and the 
brown earth on his breast. 





Weekly Club Study for Bird Lovers 


It is not necessary to send in these answers 
to the main office. They are printed to help 
directors of bird clubs. 

October 1. Describe the woodpeckers. 
What good do they do? Name and describe 
two species of birds that secure their food 


“from the ground. 


October 8. What birds are pests in your 
on pate gal Why? Why should we have 

clubs? Describe the starlings. 

October 15. Why are bird-houses neces- 
sary?. What birds have you seen build in 
Make a plan of a bird-house. 
Why should we feed the birds in winter? 

October 22. Why was it necessary that 
Canada and the United States combine to 
make a bird law that would cover both coun- 
tries? Describe our native sparrows and tell 
what great good they do. 

October 29. What birds have you seen 
this month? Describe their actions. Make 
a list of all the birds that winter with you. 





To all Liberty Bell Bird Clubs : Kindly send 
in name of club, name and address of di- 
Tector, number of members and a short ac- 
count of your 1920 work to date. School 
clubs are included. We want to revise our 
as this is important. 
Chas. P. Shoffner, Secretary. 











The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
8, enclose ten cents, send it to us, 
your name will be enrolled and 
the club button and twenty-page guide 
Kalin ati nens testes 
ip is K tw - 
Cents additional. No further pe wt 
pirowaa Ane nites 
organize a ab. ; 
have signed this pledge” Have you? 





PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 





aks 


Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
birds, and do what Ican for tech | 











sites. Now aaviees by leading 
sup 
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ee These Results 


; Learn what clean teeth mean 


All statements approved by authorities 


See the results of the new way of 
teeth cleaning. They are. quick and 
decisive. You will know at once 
that they mean a lifetime of cleaner, 
safer teeth. 


Millions of people employ it. And 
the glistening teeth seen everywhere 
show what it means. See what it 
means to you. 


A film combatant 


Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film—to that viscous coat you 
feel. Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end film. So the film remains—much 
of it—and may do a ceaseless dam- 
age. Nearly all people suffer from 
it, more or less. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 


Watch the 


The use of Pepsodent at once re- 
veals many new effects. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize mouth 
acids. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily cling. 


Pepsodent is the new-day tooth 


Pepsadént 


REG.US 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined withs Swe oliver sneders sages 
tists everywhere plied by 
all druggists in large tubes. ‘ 


tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth 
brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found new ways to 
fight film. All have beem proved by 
many clinical tests. They are so 
efficient that leading dentists every- 
where advise them. 


These methods are combined now 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It 
has brought a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. This is the tooth paste we urge 
you to try. 





new effects 


complying with all modern 
It does what never 
You should learn 


paste, 
requirements. 
before was done. 
its benefits at once. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel. 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. Watch the teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

Every one in your family needs 
Pepsodent daily, and a week will 
prove this to you.. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 931, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent t 
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Make Bie | shour 
With aSaxophone! 


LAYERS are always in 
demand at good prices 
use the saxophone _ is 

today's popularinstrument. It’s | ~ 

easy to play; learn the scale} © 

in an hour, popular airs in a 

time. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK—=story of 

mag an eee agg a 
instruments, Cultivate Your 

Musical = Bump.” _ Send coupea 

today, 





















A Guarantee Bond With 
Every Conn 
© 1016 Conn Bldg. Elkhart. Ind, 
in all te a 
a BAND AND ND ORCHESTICN INSTRUMENTS 
| All Exclusive Conn Features 
: at No Greater Cost 
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CG. CONN, Ltd. 

10 16 Conn 
Eikhart, e 
Gentiemen:- Please send me your free book and 

details of irce trial offer of any instrument. 
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just what we say, not one 
tras for vexpress- We even 
all Dente You save 


“Sing and mae 63000 your 


Green 


r_BIG “SAMPLES 


sapimlen chow jatent esand 80 real cloth sam- 
at Pease toe 


SPENCER h MEAD COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Dept928 Chicago 


> - 
Good Biscuits 
Philadelphia’s famous Ivins’ 
Baker is now packing his prize 
cracker, LUNCH -ON - THINS, 
in 3-Ib, tins, to be sent prepaid 
parcel post, $1.50 east, $1.75 
west of the Mississippi. About 
300 fresh-packed crisp crackers 
will surprise your taste. . Deli- 
cious with jams, cheese, ice cream 
oralone! Fine for auto-outings. 


Send now for your 3-Ib. tin— 
a 2-weeks’ supply of these whole- 
some crackers that Philadel- 
phians serve at every meal ! 
J. S. IVINS’ SON, Inc. 
631 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


In Business since 1846 
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| Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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~The Country 





New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 


Boy and Girl” BY 








Gardens under the 


Midnight Sun 


HE picture shows what 
a nice garden these boys, 
and girls had under the 


rays of the midnight sun. 
This picture was taken last 
summer ona farm in the 
Peace River Valley, in 
Northern Alberta, Canada, 
where the sun shines twenty 
hours a day. All popular 
varieties of garden vege- 
tables were grown in the 
children’s garden, which is 
located more than 600 miles 
north of the boundary line 
between the United States 
and Canada, closely hug- 
ging the Alaskan border. 

We want reports. and 
photographs of our young 
folks’ gardens. Tell us 








what you did and how. 


ot) 


| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 











The -Mermaids’ Ball 


The other night beneath the sea 
The mermaids held a ball, 

On fishes’ tails waltzed gracefully 
Within a sea-green hall. 


From emerald ‘“‘ukes” the sea-lion’s stroke 
Coaxed songs, while ‘‘rum, tum, tums’”’ 

Were heard from where the breakers broke, 
Beating their big bass drumé. 


Round about and in and out 
Danced crabs with nippers locked 
Helter-skelter they put to rout 
The fish the tumult shocked. 


The bulgy, blear-eyed, blundering fish 
Went scudding to and fro, 

Swirling the water swish on swish, 
Not knowing where to go. 


A hermit-crab popped up his head 
From out a nautilus’s shell. 

The clams went clamping off to bed 
In a sweet, sea-weedy dell. 


King Neptune sat upon his throne 
Of jasper decked with laurel, 

Beating time with a white whalebone 
Upon some pink sea-coral. 


The mad and merry revels sped. 
Old Triton blew his horn. 

The mermaids drifted off to bed 
All weary and forlorn. 


Florence S. Small. 





Sometimes It Is a Question 


of How To Sei! 


Alice was an invalid who could sit up only a 
part of the day. She could sew beautifully, 
but how dispose of her wares? She was 
clever at making little collars and jabots from 
her piece bag, getting the ideas from the 
women’s PhP a and adding others of her 
own. She felt the need of making some pin- 
money and stumbled upon this novel way of 
selling her work. 

Alice made up a dozen attractive little bows, 
ties and collars, with the pfice pinned to each, 
packed them neatly in a heavy manila en- 
velope and enclosed another stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for return. She then mailed 
it to a-friend with a note explaining the 
plan; and eagerly awaited the return of the 
envelope. When it arrived it looked de- 
lightfully thin. On opening it she was much 
seranet to find that all but two bows had been 

disposed of. The friend happened to haye 
her club meeting with her the day the letter 
came. Showing the smart -neckwear at such 
reasonable prices—twenty-five, fifty and 
seventy-five cents each—had resulted in the 
sale of all but two and netted Alice over $5. 

The stock was soon replenished and sent 


out in another direction. Alice did not ask 
her friends to sell the articles, but all were 
glad to show the clever work to neighbors or 
callers, and it virtually sold itself. 


oe 


Wideawake Reticiks 


I work in the garden, chop wood and do 


little things around the house. I like to fish, 
hunt, swim and shoot. 
Jerome E. Dann&®>. 


(Good work, Jerome, but you forgot to 


write your address.) 

Our clan No. 506 is doing good work. We 
havea baseball team. Our clan castle is in 
the barn. Sherman Townsend“@&, Md. 

(Hope all our clans will have clan castles.) 


The Paradise Clan No. 348 is active again. 
We are building bird-houses and intend to 
buy a tent. We have $14 in the treasury, and 
seventeen active members. 

Oscar Sprague“, Pa. « 

(Working for the birds is good clan work, 


Our clan has been doing excellent work. 
We gave a pie and cake social and 
$52.80. .With this money we bought @ 
phonograph for the school and every one in 
the district enjoys it. 

Mike Venovich Qs, Idaho. 
(Fine, Mike; you did real community work.) 


Our clan, Woodchuck Clan No. 523, meets 
weekly. We play bali and have a.general 
good time. We had a corn roast after our 
August thirty-first meeting and then played 

‘Drop Three.” Hugene Warner 42>,Pa. 
(Keep up the sports and don’t let the interest 
flag. Successful clans are always busy ones.) 


oe 
To all Wideawakes : We want a report of 


every clan. Send in name of clan, name 
address of chieftain and number of members. 








| The Wideawakes 


} Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name =e 
address, send to us, and your name 

enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues; no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 38,487; 580 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 








The Wideawakes, and promise to | 
fair, to lend a helping. hand, to 

in farming, and to have a brotherly 
eee 00 ure Hci vai 














PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of - Fg 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 
A old-time farmer agreed to give two-fifths 





of his crop in lieu of rent; but before the 
ay ot reckoning came he used forty-five 
bushels of wheat. When they came to divide 
the crop he told of having used the wheat, 
and said: ‘‘I would prefer that we straighten 
out this matter by you taking corn to offset 
the forty-five bushels of wheat.” In those 
days corn was worth only one-third as much 
as wheat. How much did the landlord take 
to equalize matters? 


A Rebus 
~. [hope you have two of my first; 
My next we will term an extreme; 


My whole pertains to ancient tales, 
Wild and romantic as a dream. 


Dry-Goods Puzzles 
These 






two rebus 





2|SILS | sketches represent 

i— | BILS,| two articles to be 

~~ 1TILs | found at even the 

MILS} smallest dry-goods 

GILs } shop. Can you 
guess them? 


Shopping’ Puzzles 


Smith likes puzzles, so his wifé handed him 
some in the form of shopping instructions, 
“Fill the blanks with the names of well-known 






































He ask cities,’ said she, ‘“‘and then you will know 
: were what’s what.’’ Here is her letter: ‘‘Get me 
be a hat, or one of braid, for not again 
will I wear my old it to you and the 
children to look my best. We need a new 
— carpet, some curtains and some 
—— books for the library, some rugs 
: for the hall and ones for the bathroom. 
and do Get ten yards of flannel, and a bottle of 
to fish, —, I lost the the cupboard, so get a 
new one. And that reminds me that there 
=. is not a can of —— beans in the house and 
rgot to the beans are gone, too. Then get 
some —-— molasses and some pepper.”’ 
Ht Bes An Optical Illusion 
Md. Look steadily for 
castles.) about ten seconds at 
: the little white dot in 
e again. \E the center of the de- 
tend to sign, then, without 
ry, and winking, shift your 
gaze to a white wall 
., Pa. or ceiling. After a 
. work.) few attempts, the — 
t work. blurred form which 
1 raised first appears, will as- > 
ught a sume the well-known 
- one in features of a Civil war general. Can you 


identify him? 
‘daho A Study in Poles 


y work:) “Talking about North Poles,’ remarked 
3, meets McManus, “‘here’s a study in poles that 
general would give even Doctor Cook a headache. 
fter our “In building a fence around my square 
played lot, I find that if I put the poles two feet 
s, Pa. a) , I shall be shy 110 poles, whereas if I 
interest plant them two yards apart I shall have 90 
y ones.) poles left over. Now who can tell how many 

‘ square feet there are in my lot?’’ 

A Puzzling Catch 

eport of Wh ; : 
me an en my boy came home with a string of 
‘em bere: fish he weighed up His catch. The scales 


weighed nine pounds and when putting the 
fish on the scales, we find that they weighed 
three pourids. Now, take the fish off the 
scales and the scales off the fish, and we find 
their scales weigh one-fifth of the weight of the 
without their scales. 
In view of the fact that the weight of the 
without their scales is equal to one- 
fourth of the combined weight of the scales, 
what would be the weight of the fisherboy as 
' he holds up the scales with the fish and their 
scales on, if what he holds up is equal to just 
one-tenth of his own weight. Never mind 
about the fish. What is the weight of the boy? 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 
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7 a Telling her age: The witness was born Feb- 
ill be Tuary 29, 1868. 

fines, Riddle: Nothing. 

num- Decapitations: M-abel, M-anna, C-hip, H- 
i“ air, S-hovel, F-rock, C-lock, S-pool. 

cents. From Shakespeare: The rebus represented: 
a MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 

ber Primitive weighing: The four rings weighed, 
. play Tespectively: one-fourth pound, three-fourths 





» two and one-fourth pounds and six 
fourths pounds. 

dog: Pear minus Ear plus Plum 
nus Plumb leaves Pug. 
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VELLAS Tle 


Elastic Ribbed, 


Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


OU’LL get twice as much fun out of winter, if you and the 
rest of the the family are clad in“ VELLASTIC” Underwear. 
“VELLASTIC” will keep out winds and weather and colds 


and coughs. 


“VELLASTIC” is an unusual combination of fleecy warmth and elastic 


form-fitting comfort. Remember the patented 
“VELLASTIC” is soft as velvet inside and ribbed 
It fits well and wears long 


for elasticity outside. 
because it’s made right. 


“VELLASTIC” is economical underwear. It 
is made in union suits or separate garments. 


Send for “Bodygard” Booklet 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 

New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A is1; B2; C3; D4, 
and 80 on. The figures in the little squares to the left represent 
four words. (20 is the letter “‘T”’). What are the four words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Surely you 
want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars In cash and 
scores of other valuable prizes. Bicycies, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 
something for everybody. Everyone who answers this cam have a prize of some 
sort. Thereare nolosers. Nothing difficulttode. Everybody 
one gets this new 1920 Ford Auto. Why not your 


FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept. 89, Chicago, Ill. 
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Weddings, Home and Church 


{Continued from page 83] 


having been signaled, begins playing the 
wedding march, and the bridal party ad- 
vances in the following order. The ushers 
come first, two by two, then the bridesmaids, 
also in pairs; the bridesmaids are followed by 
maid or matron of honor, and if there are 
flower girls they come just before the bride. 
The bride comes last, leaning on her father’s 
urm. 

As the ushers and bridesmaids reach the 
chancel, or front of the church, they break 
ranks, half their number going to the right, 
the other half to the left, forming a semi- 
circle with the ushers at the ends. The maid 
of honor stands at the bride’s left hand; the 
flower girls also stand at the left. 

The minister, followed by the bridegroom 
and best man, enters from the side or rear of 
the chancel or platform, just as the wedding 
march begins. He takes his place for the 
ceremony, facing the audience; the best man 
stands beside the bridegroom until the bride 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


and her father reach the chancel. Then the 
bride, taking her hand from her father’s arm, 
laces it on the arm of the bridegroom who 
1as advanced to meet her and, leaning on his 
left arm, they move forward to the waiting 
minister. The best man stands a little be- 
hind the bridegroom, at his right; the father 
stands a little béhind his daughter, at her 
left, and at the question, “‘Who> giveth this 
woman?” places her hand in that of the 
bridegroom and then rejoins his wife in their 
pew. When this question is not included in the 
ceremony, the father takes his place in the 
pew immediately after handing his daughter 
over to the bridegroom: 

When the ring is used, the bride hands her 
bouquet and glove, if gloves are worn, to her 
maid of honor, who holds them until the 
ceremony is ended. 

After the benediction is pronounced, the 
newly made husband and wife arise from their 
knees, are congratulated by the minister, 
then turn to leave the altar. The maid of 
honor arranges the bride’s train, the organ 
peals forth a wedding march, and the happy 
pair, arm in arm, pass down the aisle, fol!owed 





DURABLE DURHAM 
HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Strong reinforcing means longer wear— 
fewer new pairs—and less expense 


OS pomeny you know how long Durable-DURHAM really 
wears, you can’t imagine the saving in buying it. 
This hosiery is cutting down stocking expenses in 


American families everywhere. 
strongest where the wear is hardest. 


Every pair is made 
Toes .and heels 


stand the greatest strain and remain hole-less through 


long wear. 


This uniform value in hosiery for all your family is 


true economy. 
less darning to do. 


Durable-DURHAM comes in all sizes and styles. 


It means fewer new pairs to buy—and 
Thus saving money and time. 


Every 


pair skil/fully woven and dyed by America’s largest 
hosiery makers. The stockings keep their fine appearance. 
Socks for every man—stockings for every woman. Light 


weights for light work and dress. 


Durham stockings for 


children just wear and wear and keep on wearing. 
To make sure it’s Durham, always look for the trade, 
mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, N. Y. E 























by the attendants, who may pair off, the 
maid of honor with the best man, the brides- 
maids with the ushers; or they can reverse 
the order in which they came in, maid of 
honor first, then the bridesmaids, then the 
ushers, while the best man walks out with the 
minister. ; 

The ushers return to escort the immediate 
relatives-of the bride and bridegroom down 
the aisle; the guests courteously remain in 
their places until those who occupied the 
front pews have had time to leave. The or- 
ganist continues playing until all have deft 
the church. : 

Arrived at the bride’s home, after the exe 
pression of good wishes on the part of their 
attendants, the new husband and wife stand 
together, while the bridesmaids form in a 
line at the bride’s left. The guests enter-un- 
announced and join in the procession that 
advances to offer congratulations. ‘The ush- 
ers present any strangers to the bridal couple, 
who also introduce their friends to one 
another. ‘ * 

The bride’s parents stand near the ens 
trance, and all should speak to them, as they 
are the true hosts of the occasion, The bride- 
groom's parents may receive in some other 
part of the room, or the bride’s mother and 
the bridegroom's father, or the bride’s father 
with the bridegroom's mother, may stand 
together and present their friends to each 
other. If the bride’s home is in the country, 
the reception may take place on the lawn. 

The guests pass on after speaking to the 
bridal! party and are asked by members of the 
family or by attendants to enter the dining 
reom. They partake of refreshments, View 
the wedding presents, if the presents aré dig- 
played, and circulate freely, renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones. (When — 
the happy pair retire to change their. bridal 
attire for traveling dress, the bridesmaids 
gather at the foot of the stairs. Standing at 
the top of the stairs the bride holds her 
bouquet aloft, then throws it to the brides 
maids. The maiden into whose hands it 
falls is supposed to be the next to wed. 

A Simpler form of church wedding dis- 
penses with all attendants; guests are invited 
verbally or, by note as suggested, and seat 
themselves as they please, save that the front 
pews are left for the immediate relatives. At 
the appointed time the minister takes his 
place, and if the bride is to come in with her _ 
father, the bridegroom comes in with the — 
minister. If preferred, or if the bride is _ 
fatherless, she walks up the aisle with the 


[Continued on page 101) 
What To Make 
from What You Have 

A man’s soft shirt always wears out 
first around the collar band and lower 
part of the sleeves, while the rest of the 
garment is almost as good as new. Am 
ingenious mother can easily evolve from 
it either rompers or “nighties” as 
needed by the.small members of the 
family. Use the fronts, with buttons 
and buttonholes already in place, for 
the backs, turning the best part of the 
shirt to the front where the~.child will 
put the hardest wear. The material is 
usually appropriate in pattern and strong 
in texture, and a little boy is particularly 
happy to be imheriting “father’s shirt.” 

Another way of , 
passing on a shirt is 
to make it into a 
blouse, provided, of 
course, the material 
is strong enough. The 
cut shows how ‘the 
fronts with their 
tucks, buttons and 
buttonholes are used. 
In many cases it will 
be found advisable 
to make the collar 
and cuffs of new and 

haps . cont¥astin t 
perhaps . ¢ g 
material, ed 
_ When a nightgown grows thin in the 
back and keeps splitting, it becomes @ 
waste of time to continue patching. 
off the gown just below the waist line, tear 
down the middle of the front, hem. these 
edges and put on a band, making a 
full apron which is excellent to wear whe 
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_ for various reasons, to entertain them. 


* present the best man and ushers with a piece 


idegroom. After the ceremony, the newly 
one pair may remain in the vestibule of 
the church long enough to receive the good 
wishes of their friends. -A wedding of this 
gort appeals to those who wish to have their 
friends witness the ceremony but are unable, 


A home wedding may be celebrated either 
indoors or, if weather permits, on the lawn. If 
the guests are numerous, an aisle may be 
formed by means of white ribbons or ropes of 
flowers, held by girls dressed in white or in 
‘delicate colors; members of the bridal party 
walk to their places between these barriers. 

The minister takes his place at the ap- 
pointed time and is followed by the bride- 
groom and best man, who take their places 
slightly in front of the minister, at his left, 
all three facing the room. The bridal party 
forms at the head of the stairs and descends 
and enters the room with the bride’s atten- 
dants coming first, as in a church wedding. 
The bride follows, leaning on the arm of her 
father. The wedding march can be played 
upon a piano or organ, or a talking-machine 
can be used. 

As the bride approaches, the bridegroom 
advances a step to take her hand. She places 
her hand within his left arm and they ad- 
vance together. Members of the bridal party 
take their places as for a church wedding and 
the ceremony follows. 

Following the ceremony, the bride and 
bridegroom and the bride’s attendants face 
the audience to receive congratulations. 

For a simple home wedding, where there 
are no attendants, the family and friends as- 
semble, the minister takes his place and the 
bride and bridegroom walk in together. 

The expenses of a wedding are divided. 
Those of the bridegroom include the fee to 
the minister, the flowers carried by the bride 
and her attendants and buttonhole bouquets 
for himself, the ushers and best man. He 

ays for the conveyance in which he and the 

st man drive to church and the one in 
which he and the bride leave for their wedding 
journey. 

It is also customary for the bridegroom to 


of jewelry as a souvenir of the occasion, and 
he not infrequently furnishes them with their 
gloves and neckties. 

The bride’s family assumes all the other 
expenses. These include fees to organist and 
sexton, floral decorations for the house and 
church, the conveyances for the minister and 
his wife and the bridal party, gifts to the 
bride’s attendants, and all expenses connected 
with the reception. 

It is no longer customary to throw rice 
and old shoes after a departing iy 
serious accidents sometimes resulting in life- 
long injuries, have occurred through the ob- 
servance of this custom. Confetti is used in- 
stead and, as this consists of paper of various 
colors cut by machinery into the tiniest pos- 
sible pieces’, a Shower of confetti is both pretty 
and safe. 

Nor is it good form to decorate (?) the con- 
veyance in which the newly married pair take 
their departure. It is not always easy to 
trace the line between fun and vulgarity, and 
no degree of relationship or intimacy war- 
rants the playing of tricks and pranks which 
will cause embarrassment to those who are 
starting on a journey which may be a happy 
one or may be fraught with care and sorrow. 


——_>—_—_—_—. 


Kerosene lamps of other days can be fixed 
up with a ee | and an electric light bulb, as 
shown. The round burner was taken out, 
and in the circular opening thus made from 
top to bottom of the lamp (the air-intake runs _ 
up through such lamps, from the bottom) a 
round wooden plug 
was inserted. This 
carfied up the cord 
through an opening ih 
its center, and had 
screwed to its top an 
“‘adapter,”’ property in- 
sulated. Into this a- 
dapter the electric light 
bulb was screwed, 
standing up under the 
shade in the place of 
the old lamp flame. 
Any electrician can 
quickly and at small 
expense electrify your 
lamp. 











The most precious possession that 
€ver comes to a man in this world is a 
woman’s heart. 
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Oak floors will save work 


and make the house like new 


The cost is less 
than new carpets 


HOUSANDS of women have been as- 

tonished and delighted to learn that they 
can actually have beautiful new oak floors at 
a lower cost than good carpets. 

They -have long’ realized their need for 
floors of lasting beauty which are easily cleaned 
but they have had the wrong impression as 
to the cost. : 

The time for modern improvements in the 
farm home is now. Probably the first things in 
your home that need attention are the floors. 
For the daily task of cleaning old-fashioned 
floors is too great a drudgery. 


Lay beautiful oak floors 


over those old floors 
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Go to your lumber dealer and learn how remarkably 
inexpensive genuine oak floors are. Tell him the exact 
dimensions of your rooms and ask him to show you the 
quality flooring—oak flooring with the above trade- 
mark on the back of every piece. Then lay this almost 
everlasting floor over your old, worn floor. Any man 
can lay it. We will send a book that-tells how. 


Send for this FREE book 


We have published a book about oak flooring that 
you'll find very interesting. We send it free. Simply 
send us your name and address. We promise you many 
surprises and much practical information. 






















Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
1035 Ashland Block 






Chicago, Illinois 
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Wilmer This and Wilmer That 


[Continued from page 18] 


name, Wilmer, without his family name. Jn- 
eluded in this class are seven girls, as follows; 


Davis, Wilmer 
Crescent, Ky. 
Finley, Wilmer 
Laurens, 8. C. 
Fisher, Wilmer 
Brownfield, Tl. 
Miller, Wilmer 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
McComas, Wilmer 
Jonesville, Ky. 
Prock, Wilmer 
Manes, Mo. 
Towles, Wilmer 
Georgetown, Ky. 
In addition to these’ 
seven girls, there are 


seventy-eight boys in 
this Wilmer class, as 





Warmth 


Nothing like fleece for warmth and comfort. That’s 
why we line High Rocks with fleece and we line it so it 
stays. Doesn’t bunch or come off. 

High Rocks won’t shrink, won’t rip. 
like iron. 


They wear 


For warmth, comfort, long wear, High 
Rock is the greatest value in underwear. 


Look for the High Rock label on the front. 
dealer’s in two piece or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 
=UNDERWEAR= 


High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y. 


At your 








0), A Telephone on the Farm 


means a lot of comfort and convenience to you and your family. Get market and 
weather reports, news of all kinds in any weather. Oail the doctor, the store, your 
friends. Save useless running around—and time saved is money saved on a farm. 


Stromberg-Carison 
Telephones 


have clear, powerful transmitting qualities, Transmitter and receiver are standard 

commercial instruments that give Or ee satisfaction over local or long distance lines. 

Send for our Bulletin No. 10, ‘‘A Telephone on the Farm.”’ 

It tomy bow Sous commimities form and operate cheaply their own telephone systems. 
ite today. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
‘ Kansas City, Mo. 








Sond Today preston pom 
filled with beautiful pictures J:7-F-Janggt 
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Fleming’s A: for 
aw 30 years the standard 
Jaw remedy. $2.60 a 
id. Money back if it 
fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Veteri Adviser. De- 
scribes Lump Jaw and 200 other Cattle and 


























Wilmer Towles 


Abbott, Wilmer 
Golconda, Tl. 
Ashbaugh, Wilmer 
Maher, Colo. 
Baldwin, Wilmer 
Cecil, O. 
Blankerbeker, Wilmer 
Madison, Va. 
Boyer, Wilmer 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Burkholder, Wilmer 
Mill Run, Pa. 
Crays, Wilmer 
Loogootee, Ind. 
Daniels, Wilmer 
Milan, Mich. . 
Diehl, Wilmer 
Portage, Pa. 
Doane, Wilmer 
Sparta, Wis. 
Dorothy, Wilmer 
Pillsbury, N. D. 
Downey, Wilmer 
Pratt City, Ala. 
Dreibelbis, Wilmer 
Ritchey, Mo. 
Elton, Wilmer 
Bellflower, Mo. 
Erickson, Wilmer 
North Cape, Wis. 
Feltt, Wilmer 
Minneapolis, Kans. 
Fender, Wilmer 
Stratford, N. C. 
Finkenbinder, Wilmer 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Fritze, Wilmer 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Gano; Wilmer 
Ambler, Pa. - 
Gilbert, Wilmer 
Pataskala, O. 
Glasgow, Wilmer 
Beliwood, Pa. 
Hager, Wilmer 
Westerville, O. 
Hamill, Wilmer 
Adair, Okla. 
Harlow, Wilmer 
Jefferson, Ia. 
Harper, Wilmer 
Athens, 
Harper, Wilmer 
Caldwell, O. ~ 
Hartley, Wilmer 
Potrero, Cal. 
Hedges, Wilmer 
Stanley, Ind. 
Idell, Wilmer 
Palisade, Minn. 
Klomp, Wilmer 
Lime Spring, Ia, 
Knoertzer, Wilmer 
Alma, Mich. 
Kopisehke, Wilmer 
Janesville, Minn. 
Kreider, Wilmer 
Kingers, Pa. 
Lane, Wilmer 
Wakefield, Mass. 
Leist, Wilmer 
Wauseon, O. 
Lipscomb, Wilmer 
Magnolia Sprs., Ala. 
Littell, Wilmer 


“McCune, Kans. 


follows: 


Miller, Wilmer 
Belleville, Ll. 
Mortinson, Wilmer 
Pelican Rapids,Minn, 
Moyer, Wilmer 
Springtown, Pa. 
Mynatt, Wilmer 
Roseburg, Ore. 
Nowland, Wilmer 
Fairgrove, Mich. 
Olin, Wilmer 
T wete, ‘Mont. 
Pence, Wilmer 
Lynchburg, O. 
Peterson, Wilmer 
Beaverton, Ore. 
Powell, Wilmer 
Cherokee, Ia. 
Powers, Wilmer 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pyle, Wilmer 
Bryant, Ind. 
Rice, Wilmer , 
Hemlock Grove, O. 
Richmond, Wilmer 
Medora, N. C. 
Schleicher, Wilmer 
Thomaston, Conn, 
Schwartz, Wilmer 
Brillion, Wis. 
Schweinsberg, Wilmer 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Schweitzer, Wilmer 
New Orleans, La. 
Shick, Wilmer 
Allentown, Pa. 
Smith, Wilmer 
Chetek, Wis. 
Sonders, Wilmer 
Wild Cherry, Ark. 
Souder, Wilmer 
Washington, D.C. 
Steele, Wilmer 
Kelton, Pa. 
Steinhauser, Wilmer 
De Mossville, Ky. 
Stewart, Wilmer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stivason, Wilmer 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Stuart, Wilmer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swain, Wilmer 
Tecumseh, Mich. 
Thiele, Wilmer 
New Haven, Ind. 
Thompson, Wilmer 
Springfield, Mo. 
Tyson, Wilmer 
Collegeville, Pa. 
Voll, Wilmer 
Elkton, Mich. 
Watson, Wilmer 
Plymouth, N. C. 
Watson, Wilmer 
Whigville, O. 
Weimer, Wilmer 
Avilla, Ind. 
Wilcox, Wilmer ~ 
Canton, Pa. 
Wine, Wilmer 
Dover, Del. 
Winkler, Wilmer 
Maceo, Ky. 
Ziegler, Wilmer 
Bethel, Pa. 
Ziegler, Wilmer, Jr. _ 
Bethel, Pa. 


In the fourth class we have placec 
who bear Mr. Atkinsen’s given t \ 









OCTOBER, 1920 _ 























































































in combination with some other name, as 
follows: ; 
Allebach, Wilmer W. Hake, Wilmer Carl 
toll In- Trappe, Pa. Berlin Center, O. . 
° Angst, Wilmer A. Hall, Wilmer Geo. 
Cochrane, Wis. Portageville, Mo. 
Arnold, Edw. Wilmer Hanner, Wilmer H. 
. Logansport, Ind. Iron Mountain, Mich. 
K Atkins, J. Wilmer Hanscom, Wilmer W. ¥ 
, a Binger, Okla. Carthage, Me. 
il. E Ayers, Wilmer A. Harwick, Wilmer A. 
. : Methow, Wash. Coopersburg, Pa. 
‘enn. 4 Bacher, B. Wilmer Hassinger, Wilmer A. 
lmer | Conyngham, Pa. Loyalton, Pa. 
y. Bailey, Leslie Wilmer Hendrox, Wilmer L. 
| Olinger, Va. Parsons, Tenn. 
Baldwin, C. Wilmer Honn, Wilmer D. 
ro Sanish, N. D. Princeton, Mo. 
Ky. ‘ Bauman, Wilmer R. Horst, Wilmer 8. 
Milford Square, Pa. Dalton, O.: 
these : Botterbusch, WilmerG.Hunsecker, Wilmer A. 
re are , Bluffs, Il. Chambersburg, Pa. 
vs in Brandenburg, WilmerH.Jenkins, Wilmer A. 
38, as Smithsburg, Md. Downs, Ala. 
Brubaker, Wilmer E. Jennings, Wilmer G. 
‘ Virden, Ill. Casner, Il. 
r Brumback, Wilmer M. Jones, Wilmer F. 
/ Pennsburg, Pa. Coleman, Mich. ~ 
ilmer Buckner, C. Wilmer Justice, Wilmer K. = 
1is,Minn, East Tallassee, Ala. Dallardsville, Tex. 
: ort _— L. oe Wilmer J. >. i 
a dena, U. ap, Pa. SS - ee : 
er on eg A. eee, as oe T. 
ayfield, Wis. atasauqua, Pa. 66 9 
il Clayton, J Wilmer Koller, Wilmer B. The Buddy pre 
‘ich. * dan vanes 5 oe alec ‘wh i K cles’ oe: pina , heed ‘hes 
upper, Wilmer L. inbrook, Wilmer K. : By : 
Nashville, Ind. Mt. Pleasant, Pa. ey eee See eee 
. Coffman, Wilmer E. Kyker, Wilmer B. 
) Berkeley, Cal. Decaturville, Tenn. 
: Comstock, Wilmer E. Landis, Wilmer M. 
ner 8. Stoughton, Mass. Perkasie, Pa. 
Te. Davis, Wilmer Carle Lane, Wilmer Thomas 
r __Elkhurst, W. Va. S. Pasadena, Calif. 
Decker, L. Wilmer Latham, A. Wilmer 
~ ) tee wil: J Lincklon Wilms 
>a, ' nning, Wilmer J. inckley, J. Wilmer 
Jonesville, Mich. Georgetown, N. Y. R bi P ° d 
eer i eee Ne emarkable durability combine 
ee ee a BAe hae . ne ‘. ‘ . - 
ngwell, er H. Littlefield, Wilmer L. 
we, 0. ee Cee, \eenee eee with light weight 
-~ 5 oc aw Phd 9 soe pe ogg H. 
“at elphia, Pa. elstein, IH. . 
t ag . . 7 . 
Seni ee te, cree, Wane Be Look at the muscles in the side of this rubber boot. 
mee Eagington, J. Wilmer Macy, Wilmer Henry [hey are tough strips of rubber that protect the 
ee Faber, Wilmer P. R Malone, Wilmer EE boot at one of its most vital points. Now note the 
,, Pa. eat Ridge, Cold. in, Va. ° : 
ilmer Fields, Wilmer A. Messinger, Wilmer J. rough strip of tough rubber that extends around this 
‘ ree ’ . : 2 ° 
Funkhouser, Wilmer G. Miller, Wilmer C. baot next to the sole.. This protects another place 
Ae ,ootes Store, Va. erome, Va. : . , 
Gebhardt, Wilmer C. Miller, Wilmer Clay where a lot of wear comes. Every vital point in 
waukee, Wis. ort Worth, Tex. ’ ; : 
a res Wileer Cad. Moe Wiens. the “Buddy” Boot is protected in this way. 
— 03 | 
ithens, Wilmer Fern Moyer, Car er i a3 
D.C. Philadelphia, Pa. Bellevue O. This is a splendid boot for the farm, creamery, garage ; 
_ Glasscock, Wilmer N. Moyer, Wilmer 8. and general use. It resists the action of sand and : 
‘ilmer Gratz, Wilmer F. © Myers, Wilmer Allen stubble, oil and. acids, far better than other rubber 
, Ky. Pandora, O. Westminster, Md. 
er ; Green, Wilmer H. Neiderhiser, Wilmer F. boots. 
oe coring, a > san se ie ‘: 
: reenham, Wilmer F. Nusbaum, Wilmer L. e . 
a. : Moores Hill. Ind.“ Glen Elder, Kans. Note the trim shape of the leg which makes the boot 
2. | Wilmington, Del : t Marys, 0. Ss fit better—the extra thick sole and solid heel of live 
ain: - P 2 . . . > 
ich, ow F. Guilford College, N.C. rubber that add to its durability. Get a pair of these 
~ > 
Ind. [Continued on page 118] long lasting “Buddy” Boots at the store of the Top 
e Notch dealer i Write to us for hi 
fo. otc eaier in your town. rite to us for his name. 
tte Look for the Top Notch cross.on the sole of the 
boots, rubbers, and arctics if you want real service 
" and satisfaction. 
er 
. OP NOTC H 
r s 
: BEACONAA FALLS 
ss RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
r 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
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Firing on Six Cylinders 


e ™M ae Ss i nd [Continued from page 938] 
OT icy mp of a distinctly commercial nature, members — 


may form themselves into special clubs or 
associations to undertake special plans of 
work that have been approved by the com- 
munity club, but shall make regular reports 
to the community club.” This paragraph 
is significant as showing West Virginia’s at- 
— toward the commercial side of farmers’ 
1elp. 

There are between 400 and 500 community 
clubs in that state. The farm bureau, of 
which these clubs are the foundation stones, — 
is an educational institution, carrying on 
demonstrations in collective buying of fertil- 

cy : izer and lime, and the selling of wheat, wool, 
aes ee PES : : ete., only so long as such demonstrations are 
= . for the purpose of educating the public in 
; P better marketing methods. After a few 
aH. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, Wash.» mS eid years of such experience, the farmers often 
ons 6 24-inch fir stump with Sard : organize cooperative stock companies to 
deep tap rocts ous of hard ground. Sas — : make permanent the better system of mar- 
, * s Sou A keting demonstrated by the club organiza- — 
. t tions to the club members. There are forty- 
is man 33D Lil six such auxiliary organizations now. 

These organizations include a little of 

Worth $200 an acre every line of activity. There is a wool grow- ~~ 
ers’ cong een rome: onane, a0 sold a 
O Ld quarter-million pounds of wool last summer 
ius Big stumps Ay hand for its members at a price that averaged al- 
most ten cents above the general price; lime- 
LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no | crusher organizations; wenenes — 
expe tions; cow-testing associations and num | 
yaad for teams or powder - Your own right of others. The Martinsburg Fruit Exchange ~ 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can | handled 59,000 barrels of apples alone. Fifty 
rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch | thousand bushels of potatoes were graded and 
steel cable.. I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gove | 8°!d. Sced, lime and fertilizer were bought — 
ernment offi I at big savings. One county alohe brought in, 
officials. I give highest banking references. | fifty-three cars of lime. a 
No auxiliary- organization was necessary. 
HAND POWER in these cases, but the business was handled 
direct, in some cases by commercial agents, 
ump u er in other cases by the club secretary under 
county agent supervision, while in still other 
instances the buying was by a merchant, who ~ 
» One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Works might or might not be a club member, but 
s, by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs, pull who operated on a straight commission . 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. In every case, money was saved and the 
»,. Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- | service was improved by the cooperation. 
» age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for One county says: ‘‘There is a movement on 
%, hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow foot to enlarge our present organization as re- 
-speed for heavy pulls, Works equally well | %27ds buying and selling. It is not impossible 
on hillsides or marshes ‘where horses | that in another year we will be handling 
cannot go. many staple necessaries.” 
Write me today for special offer and Buying and selling is only a small part of 
free. booklet.on Land ng. a community club’s work in making money 
for the farmers. It has formed a nucleus for 
federal farm loan organizations.- It has 
fostered club fairs and county exhibits. Bet- 
ter methods in farming always mean more 
money. Cheaper production of a given prod- 

Box 18, uct, and cheaper marketing, are other ways. 
883 Bryant St., Farmers make money when they learn how 
San Francisco, to get more eggs from their poultry flocks, 
3 Calif. more grain from their fields, more apples from 
their orchards, or better hogs and cattle. 

Modern marketing arrangements, better. 
roads and better means of t i 
mean more money by a higher price for farm ~ 
produce. More money nfakes possible better 
homes, better schools, better churches; im 
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p ROVAL short, the things that go far toward making « ee 
Wan —— \ a satisfying country life, which the farmer 
ork Shoes will come z 


must have in order to feel justified in holdi 

his family on the farm. The community #3 
has been shown to be the big factor in making 
more money, and of making possible these 


Ww 


YOURS ON AP 





But this article can only hint at the 
— by the women’s clubs and the 

and girls’ agricultural clubs. The ar 
final article will discuss ‘some of the 
they have done. 


Safe fire kindler: Takea 
such as a fruit oon ee 








Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 691-VX, Beston, 
Bend shoes on approval. My money back if I want it. § risk nothing 


Address. ‘ 
eg 
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Ohio and Ross’s Claims 







rs 4 [Continued from page 20] 
‘compares “ 5 ee ry a — 
“pad no fertilizer. at 5 ge pounds 
i of nitrate. It is a bad loser. Nitrogen 
alone does not begin to pay its way. The 
2 poe, bottom a - oe 7 oe omeeetes 
Te : ts 3 and 9. at 3 gets pounds o 
cneual oe . peaiate of potash, which ea a 
nia’s at = = cents of paying its way. en we 
farmers’ 440 pounds of nitrate the result is disas- 
vandal trous, for the combination (plat 9) fails by 
eau, of ae nearly $10 each rotation to pay its way in 
atone, en cs tim for the five-year rota-" 
ying o ie) 3 ti 
if fertil. tion at Wooster, nitrogen paid its way in 
it, wool, only one ome (plat 6) ee - — it wa 
ons are used in combination with phosphorus only, 
7 2.9 and that by asmall margin. Furthermore, 
ra oft the combination fails to maintain the 
nies to yields of corn and clover, and therefore 
of mar- can not be recommended to farmers. 
resales The on yee of the ree shows 
re forty- the results of fertilizers on the potato, 
; wheat, clover rotation at Wooster, 6. The 
isle top line compares plats 8, 20, 11 and 12. 
aad a these plats get 320 pounds of acid phos- 
summer hate and 260 pounds of muriate of potash. 
aged al- hey differ only in the amount of nitrogen 
2c; lime- given them. Flat 8 gets no nitrogen. Plat 
associa- 20 gets 140 pounds of nitrate- and fifty 
numbers A? pounds of dried blood; apparently this 
xchange z small application of nitrogen is profitable, 
od oa - for the net increase is greater than on plat 
| ht 8. There is some doubt in this case, how- 
ought i ever. 
rn my Regarding this experiment, Ohio Bul- 
ecessary letin 336, page 619, says the potatoes in 
handled this series have been injured by blight in 
_ agents, some seasons. In 1904 much of the pota- 
7 »@ -- to seed was washed out of the ground, 
int, whe ans an irregular pepe t re ps your 
: e potatoes were only a third of a norma 
oe " crop because of attacks by insects and 
and the fungous er a -~ other a: a 
tion. were injured by wilt disease. The wheat 
ment on on these plats was hurt by Hessian fly in 
per three years, and by jointworm one year. 
possible . . 
1andling Clover failed in 1909 and that year was 
; omitted. One year the clover harvest was 
part of so delayed by rain that the clover lodged 
y money badly, so that the weight harvested from 
cleus for the fertilized plats was less than that from 
a a ewsed plats, though the growth had 
n heavier. 
eo om Do not these facts account for the ir- 
or ie arity ¢ a joining a ge 11 
arn ? nd is no is plat very 
y flocks, slender evidence on which to make recom- 
les from mendations that would double the cost of 
| cattle. fertilizers to farmers? Yet this one plat 
: is the only direct’ evidence in favor of 
for fama nitrogen in all the Ohio experiments. There 
le better are some cases of indirect evidence that 
ches; in will be considered in a later article. 
ing « The very short line crossing the one we 
. farmer have just been discussing (in the second 
Frege section) compares plats 14 and 15. Both 
po aking these plats get 480 pounds of acid phos- 
le theme sete and 300 pounds of muriate of potash. 
h also get fifty pounds of dried blood. 
some of Fourteen gets 280 pounds and 15 gets 320 
done to '. Pounds of nitrate of soda. Fifteen falls 
g pond : peeeetably below Lo ghemy showing that 
4 is extra nitrogen did not pay. 
— i The next line (in the second section) 
scoring, an compares plats 2 and 6. They both get 
he part 20 pounds of acid phosphate. Plat 6 gets 
he boys’ nitrogen, while 2 gets none. The nitrogen 
ird and does not pay. Compare this result with 
e things corresponding one in the first. section, 
ae where nitrogen alone with phosphorus 
; lat 6) gave a slight increase over phos- 
u Phorus alone (plat 2). In both cases the 





het increase is only slightly affected by 
the addition of nitrogen. The bottom line 
of the second section shows what nitrogen 
does when applied alone. It fails to pay 
its way. 

Coming now to the results on the five- 
year rotation at the Strongsville (Ohio) 
Station, shown in the third section of the 
» In every instance nitrogen fails to 
the net increase. It is-a consistent 
[Continued on page 106] 
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mAAN ZN Tailored to 
1] HFForaute\} Living Models : 


f 


Family 


Setsnu 


| Rane size and style of Setsnug Underwear is fitted 





and refitted on living models until the garment 
sets snug all over, without binding and without undue 
wrinkles anywhere. It is fitted for length, chest, 
trunk, arms and legs. Several models of each given 
size, but varying im figure, are used, so that-every- 
body who wears Setsnug is properly fitted. 
Consequently, Setsnug is delightful to wear. It feels trim and com- 
fortable, and makes the outer garments set better. It gives and 
springs like elastic with every move of the body, because it is 
knitted-on special machines using extra-fine needles and extra-fine, 
selected yarns—giving a close, tight stitch that retains its remark- 
able elasticity. 


. Popular priced and made true to size—in union and two-piece suits 
for men, women and children. Ask your dealer. On request we 
will send booklet showing why Setsnug is better underwear. Send 
15c for doll’s union suit. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., Utica, N. Y. 


. Setsnu 
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‘Habits 


Children are sent to school and college that they may be 

trained in mind and body to meet successfully, the competi, 

tion and responsibilities of their own productive age. Equip 
your children with 


Watermanis(idealFountain Pen 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness and fluent 

expression, all of which contribute greatly to a successful career. 
i men and women, the world over, have found its greater 
vee ee t of thei 





Three types: Regular. Safety and Self Filling. $2.50 and up at Best Dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 





























Mr Edison's Wonder. / 


t fu/ New Amberola 
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(Print of write your nome and addr very plainty) 








No Joke To Be Deaf 





EDJERANE sins, 


REAL COMFORT von Guany. HO 

* ret be = 
ay SE Kear ot 
Prices. 


IDEAL CHEMICAL CLOSET eo 7 
Box 105, Seneca Falls, NY. 





Every Deaf Person Knows That. 




















Always say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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[Continued from page 105] 








loser in all combinations, and the more of © 


it that is used, the worse the results. The 
results at Strongsville certainly offer no 
consolation whatever to those i advise 
farmers to invest in nitrogen fertilizers, 
In the upper part of the last section of 
the chart are shown the results on the corn, 
wheat, clover rotation at Germantown, O, 
Let us start with plat 2, which gets 240 


| pounds of acid phosphate only. Plat 3, 


which stands considerably higher, getg 
twice as much phosphorus (480 po 
and a small dab of potash (forty pounds) 
but no nitrogen. Plat 6 gets the same ag 
except that it gets 140 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and thirty pounds of dried blood. It 
fails badly. Plat 8 gets the same treat. 
ment as 3, exeept for the nitrogen on 8. Plat 
3, with no nitrogen, does better. The only 
difference between -6 and 8 is that 8 
forty pounds of muriate of potash. 
cause of this small amount of potash 8 
stands much higher than 6. Nine is like§ 
except that it gets more nitrogen—300 
pounds of nitrate instead of 140. Here 
again the nitrogen fails badly. Note also 
that the combination of full rations of 
phosphorus and potash was not tried in 
this rotation. 

The lower part of the last section of the 
chart gives the results on the tobaceo, 
wheat, clover rotation at Germanto 
O. Plats 3,8 and 15 each get 480 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 180 pounds of 
muriate of potash. Three gets no nitro- 
gen, 8 gets 240 pounds of nitrate, and 
15 gets 360 pounds. In neither case 
does the nitrogen quite pay its way, 
But when we compare plats 2 and 6 we 
find again that the use of nitrogen with a 
large application of phosphorus (489 
pounds), without potash, gives better re 
sults than the phosphorus alone. But we 
have already seen that for ordinary rota- 
tion farming this kind of fertilizing does 
not maintain corn and clover yields, and 
hence can not be recommended. Nor does 
plat 6 with its nitrogen stand as high as 
plat 3, with phosphorus and potash only. 

To sum up: We have here sixteen 
comparisons in which results are shown 
for the addition of nitrogen to the fer- 
tilizers used. In thirteen of them the 
nitrogen fails entirely to pay its way. In 
one (plats 8, 20, second section) a small 


plication seems to pay, but the result m — 


this case is doubtful for reasons 
given. In two cases (plats' 2-6, first see 
tion; 2-6 right bottom section) it does 


give better results than when the nitrogen ~ 


is omitted; but in both these cases 
nitrogen is applied with phosphorus only. 
Now, we ask Our Folks if these results 
justify the recommendation that farmers 
should generally use nitrogen in 
fertilizers for rotations containing clover. 
Plat 17 at Wooster ( five-year rotation, 
not shown on chart) gave better results 
than any other plat receiving only 
izers. It got a little nitrogen. But when 
we come to consider the results with phos- 
phorus, as we shall do in later articles, we 
shall see that in this case the excellent re- 
sults are probably due to the large amount 
of phosphorus, backed up with just the 
right myn | of potash, and not to the 
nitrogen , 
~ The next article in this series will deal 
with the nitrogen results in these same 
experiments. 
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4 Fire-Escape on Farm Dwelling 


By SYLVANUS COBB BURT, Illinois 

















WO or three years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Carter, who are members of the 
big Farm Journal family, and live not far 
from Brooklyn, Ia., lost their home by fire. 
.To save some of the children, it was neces- 
sary to lower them from the second-story 
windows by means of ropes made out of 
bed linen. 

This experience caused Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter to plan their new house so that 
escape from it would be as easy as possible 
in case of another similar disaster. To 
‘this end, permanent fire-escapes have 
been built both on the front and rear of 
the dwelling, and these have been so 
located that. it is possible to reach one or 
the other of them either from the bedroom 
windows or from the roof of the porch. 
Thus there is not an upstairs room from 
which access to-one of the ladders is not 
easily possible. 

_The escapes are constructed of iron 
piping attached to the walls by supports 
embedded in the concrete of which the 
house is built. Naturally, the novel ar- 
rangement has attracted much attention, 
and scarcely a week passes without 
strangers stopping to make inquiries. 





“Fire’’—Neighbors Help 


{Continued from page 8] 


worth of property has been saved from the 
flames during the past two years through 
the efforts of these farmers. In one county 
alone the amount saved was estimated at 
$180,000, and the cost to that county for 
equipment was only $2,500. 


Farmers! It’s Up to You 


Here is a practical demonstration of the 
‘fact that rural fire protection really works. 
Fires in the country need no longer be con- 
sidered as inevitable acts of Providence to 
be taken as they come, like measles. 
Farmers are as much entitled to fire 
protection as city dwellers, and by a little 
expenditure of time in organization, a 
little money for equipment, and a big fund 
of enthusiasm in carrying out a satisfac- 
tory campaign, most communities can 
have it. Rural insurance rates are in gen- 
eral very high, and the only way to de- 
crease them is by decreasing the loss ratio. 
Some towns have been able through a 
prevention campaign to decrease insurance 
tates from twenty to thirty per cent, which 
Saving more than pays for all the expenses 
of the fire department. The same thing 
an be accomplished in the country, but 
takes the three P’s—Pep, Perseverance 
























and Patience to do it. During the war we 
tion one more P and called the fire preven- 
campaign Patriotic; now we see that 

it was simply common sense all the time. 
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The Workman Needs 


BIGE 
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Large Pockets 


E couldn’t expect to make a shirt with a pocket 
only large enough .to hold a two-foot folding rule 


and expect it to make a hit with you. There is size 
to a note book, bandana or a package of fine-cut and those 
are some of the things the average man wants to carry in his 
work shirt pocket. 


You can get more than your thumb and one finger into 
the pockets on the ‘Milton F. Goodman’, “Big Yank’’, 
“Black Beauty” and “Old Faithful’’ work shirts and these 
pockets don’t have to be. handled with kid gloves either. 


You don’t have to stop to think—jam your hand into the 
pocket as roughly as you care to— it’s a cinch there will be no rip or tear 
because they are reinforced and double stitched at the corners. J 


“Honor Bright” Boys’ Blouses 
Shirts and Play Suits 


We make a line of boys’ garments too, that wear as well as our shirts for 
grown ups—same high quality and dressy looking-as any boy or mother 
could wish. Blouses, ages 6 to 15, shirts, 1214 to 1414, and play suits, ages 
2 to 8. Variety of colors and materials. 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 
Honor Bright Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits, write us and 
_ we will see that you are supplied. Address Department M. M. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Beat the Coal rtage with the Ottawa Log Saw and make big 

money. Cut your entire winter's fuel supply quick, then make big | 
profits sawing wood for others and selling wood in nearby towns. Pro- 
vides cheapest and most plentiful fuel at a cost of about 1ca cord. 
Do the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men at one-tenth the cost with the 


ITAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


Pulls Over 4 H.P. Makes 310 ts a min Direct 
drives saw—no chains to ithceinnenemnomes Prost 
ever 
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Ruthstein’s Late 


. = : Tem . 
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AN $8.00 VALUE 


Let us convince you that these are the meg wt 
have been waiting for. These are the shoes t 
will save you money—these are the shoes that will 
give you the greatest comfort. We are so con- 
fident that this shoe will please you in every 
respect that we are willing to s them te you 
subject te your examination. Do not send a cent 
ith your order—just state size you require 
and shoes will be forwarded the same day for 
your inspection. 


World’s Greatest Shoe Values 


Made of Chrome Retan leather, oak leather water- 
proof outersole, best in leather imsole, leather 
counter pocket, full vamps, Jock stitched 
soles, soft tip, modified Army last. Men’s sizes 
ae Price per pair $5.98. us your order 
y on coupon below and when you receive the 
shoes pay the Mailman. If for any reason they 
™ are not satisfactory, we will eerfully re- 
oney. 














Tear Here and Mail 








RUTHSTEIN SCIENTIFIC 
SHOE CO. 
Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once.... 
ef your D1260 size 
esseeeeegel Will pay for shoes 
when i’ receive them with 

















the if Ido not 
like them, I will send them 
back and you will refund 
my money. 
DERM. cncccscvececec cece sovsese 
Address 
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Getting Rid of Rats 
[Continued from page 30] 


pests and not drive them to trouble some one ~ 
else. Driving your rats to your neighbor's 
farm is only temporary relief. He may driye 
them back. Herman Pattzell. 


Tarred and Feathered ’Em 
A Philadelphia newspaper gives this news 


item, and we reprint it: 

“Finding that ordinary means to rid his 
barn of rats were unavailing and that the 
rodents continued to multiply, Stephen 
Ansel, of Pennsylvania, tried a novel method 
that proved surprisingly efficient. * 

“Capturing one large member of the 
colony in a wire cage he covered it with ¢ 
coat of tar. Then he applied dahbs of cotton 
and painted designs on the face of the animal; 
producing the effect of a ferocious bulldog, 

“Ansel and his neighbors then armed 
themselves with shot-guns and after chasi 
the camouflaged rat into its burrow, awai 
developments. 

“An unusual commotion was heard in the 
underground retreat and there was a flight’ 
for safety from the strange monster. As the 
colony made its appearance, fire was opened 
and a wholesale massacre followed.”’ 


Minnesota Experiment Station Says: 


1. Scatter freshly slaked lime in rat-holes and 
along rat runways. 

2. Shoot an English sparrow and put it 
under a board in a place frequented by rats. 
lf it is eaten, do the same thing a second 
time; then, with a small knife, put strychnine 
in the heart muscles of a third sparrow and 
put this in the same place. 

3. Throw common green copperas about . ~ 
rat-holes and along the runways. , 

4, Dust dry-calomel on beef scraps and 
leave these where rats are common. Chick 
ens and cats should be kept away from such 
poisoned scraps. ‘ 

5. Dust dry concentrated lye on molasses 
in a shallow tin pan and leave this where rats 
run. Keep this from other animals. 

6. Feed the rats several days with a mix- 
ture of three parts flour and one part sugar. 
Then change to three parts flour, one part 
plaster of Paris and one part sugar. 

7. Mix bran, flour, sugar, white arseni 
and baking-powder. Bake until crisp, 
crumble near -their holes. 

8. It is said that the presence of carbo- 
lineum—a wood preservative containing zine 
chloride—will drive away rats. 3 

9. A paste may be made by mixing one 
part of barium carbonate, ground fine, and 
four parts cornmeal, and sweet oil. 

10. Mix four ounces of calomel (poi 
with one quart or two pounds of any f 
which tempts rats or mice. Always sweeten — 
with sugar. Place where rats and mice Tun. 
It is well to cover it, leaving an aperture 
large enough for rats. Keep water out of 
their reach. 


A Way To Trap ’Em 


A fairly good trap for warehouses, store- 
rooms, elevators, and the like, where rats con-. 
gregate in large numbers, can be improvi 
from an empty iron can or tank with strai 
and fairly high sides. Place meal or grain ii 
the bottom of such a receptacle, with boartls — 
feading from the floor to the top, and from 
the top to the meal or grain inside, thus allow- 
ing the rats to pass in and out freely. After 
they have become accustomed to this, Te 
move the boards from the inside, thus allow- 
ing them to enter but preventing their escape. 
There are many good traps on the market. 
Rats soon get wise to them. Fairly good fe 
sults may be obtained by changing traps. 
That is, after one trap has lost its efficiency 
because the rats have become familiar with it, 
more may be captured by substituting an- 
other style of trap. 


How To Use Poisons 


In using poisons it is advisable to use OB€ 
which can be mixed with food that will at ~~ 
tract rats. For example, chop some bacon 
fat fine and mix some of the poison with it. 
Then scatter the mixture in out-of-the-way 
places where it is not easily reached by rei 
In two or three days the rats will have eaten” 
up this first batch and it will be time to 
pare another. But do not use the same ae 
the second time. Change it this time to 18W 
meat or some smoked sausage. The rats tat © 
do oe of = ape eater t F 
time will probably be temp € ys 
Two or three days later it is advisable 
so 9 sane another mixture again chang 
ait: A eentinuous campaign of this # 
along with liberal use of traps, will do 
to help rid the farm of the rat pest. 
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a "Cattle F eeders, Attention ! 


} 

Review of best bulletin this month 
ome one The best bulletin received this month is 
ighbor’s ® Bulletin 235, ‘Corn Silage, the Keystone 
y oe | of Cattle Feeding,” issued by the Indiana 

: Experiment Station, La Fayette, Ind. 
The bulletin’ is available’ to Our Folks in 
‘is news Indiana, if they will write their Experiment 
‘ Station. For those in other states who 

rid his feed cattle, we condense the bulletin : 

that the : : 

Stephen == tg hie pe years of feeding tests at 
=a the Indiana Experiment Station show 
of the corn silage to be the keystone of eco- 
- with 4 nomical beef production. More than ninety 
f cotton lots of cattle were fed in the tests, and not 


animal, = a single lot failed to prove the-economy of 
bulldog, * feeding corn silage. 

armed These data were secured from the av- 
chasi erage results of a series of eight experi- 
— ’ ments, through a number of seasons, with 
One ton of corn 





d in the two-year-old cattle: 

a flight” silage properly fed replaced 4.61 bushels 
As the of corn and 613 pounds of clover hay in the 
s opened feed required to make gains on fattening 
“ cattle. One hundred pounds of gain cost 
pays: $12.64 when corn silage was not fed, as 
oles aa compared to $11.17 with corn silage added 
to the ration. With corn at $1.50 a bushel 
1 put it and clover hay at $20 a ton, a ton of corn 

by rats. silage proved to be worth $13.04. 
4 second Five trials were made éGomparing a 
rychnine ration of shelled corn, cottonseed-meal and 
row and clover hay, with a ration of corn silage, 
s oleae shelled corn, cottonseed-meal and clover 
ag hay. The ration containing corn silage 
aps and “won out; the silage-fed steers made a 


Chick- profit of $16.20 a head, while those receiv- 





‘om such ing no silage made a profit of $11.40 a head. 
: (Pork is included in these figures.) The 
molasses silage-fed steers gained most, and at a 
here rats lower cost per pound. 
hs mie After it was shown that silage is a good 
rt sugar. thing for feeding beef cattle, eight trials 
one part were made to determine the best amount. 
The results of these trials show that the 
arsenic, cattle should have as much as they will 
‘isp, and uP within an hour and one-half after 
eding. 
Four trials were made to see whether 
corn silage, good feed though it is, could 
xing one rage clover hay for roughage. The re- 
ine, and sults show that cattle fed on both clover 
ae ay and cori silage did better than those 
( fed on either alone. 


any Se Three trials were conducted to see 
. yee whether corn silage and oat straw would 


nice TUR. ; 
a do as well as corn silage and clover hay 
r out of for roughage. The cattle that were fed 
oat straw and silage made a profit of $19.33 
ahead, and those fed clover hay and corn 
silage made a profit of $16.29 a head, in- 
sae cluding pork. The grain in all cases was 
\proviesd _ _ Shelled corn, and cottonseed-meal was the 
1 straight concentrate, Oat straw can be used in 
r grain in this way only when it is fed in small quan- 
th tities, to complement the silage and to 


satisfy the craving for dry roughage. 

Corn silage is a roughage, and can not be 
expected to take the place of grain, but its 
use cuts down the amount of grain neces- 
me OS sary to make beef. Also, corn silage needs 
: some protein added, in the form of cotton- 

-meal, linseed-meal, soybean, . etc. 
me Indiana growers are running soy- 
s into their silos with corn in the fall. 

From the Indiana trials, the following 
table is worked out to show the value of 
corn silage per tonin aration of shelled corn, 
tottonseed-meal, clover hay and corn 


When clover hay is worth $10 a 
t will at — ton, and corn $1 a bushel, corn silage is 
ne te worth $7.67 a ton. When clover hay is 
: Pkg worth $10 and corn $1.25, corn silage is 
by fowls. Re worth $8.82 a ton, etc.: 
ave eaten Clover Corn Corn Corn Corn Corn) 
ne to _ Haya $1a $1.25 $1.50a $1.75 a $2 a 
ame | Ton Bu. Bu.-+ Bu. Bu. Bu. 
netoraW @ $10... .$ 7.67 $ 8.82 $ 9.96 $11.12 $12.27 
rats see 8.28 9. 10.58 ‘ 2.8 


8.90 10.05 11.20 12.35 -13.50 
4:+- 9.51 10.66 11.81 12.96 14.11 
++» 10.12 11.27 12.42 13.57 14.73 
20.... 10.73 11.88 13.04 14.19 15.34 
+» 12.26 13.41 14.58 15.73 16.87 
- 13.79 14.94 16.12 17.26 18.89 
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PROTECTION ;2ziast chilling of the 


runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


EVERY GARMENT #2! 2 

and guaranteed not to shrink, 

Fine Gray Winter Weight, 
four qualities. 

Fine Gray Super Weig 
chews ann Rt 


Prices’ 
$2.50 
to $7.00 


Fine Worsted Merino, Per Garment 
Medium weight. Regular Sizes. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for booklet — sample cuttings. 
Yours for the Asking. Dept. 48 
The GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


valor 
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1 Ib. 'can.50c. By mail add 5c for postage. S 
Write for illustrated booklet (J), illustrating and /, DIOR) 0 disc coden ere 
_ describing hundreds of repairs. 








A PRACTICAL 
REPAIR BOOK 


FRE 


Le H 
Smooth-On 

Cement No. : mixed 

to a thin paste and 

applied to the han-' 

dle immediately be-| 

P fore inserting will 


keep hammer heads, 
tight. 


Loose 


Castors 


May be kept Withdraw he 
place by filling thé A water from the 
hole with Smooth, 2 >} radiator, _ Aa 
On Iron Cement No. . . By to 1 

- mooth-On Tita 

Cement No. 1 
mixed with water 
to a stiff putty 


Skylights 

Clean the loose 

putty from the 

fAilramie. theo > y 
Smooth-On Ima Co 

ment No. 6~ap Ing 

: Putty, 2 4 


Yi / “fot metal acne 








——————— 


No matter where the leak or break, use Smooth-On Iron és 
Cement. It will save you dollars in honie, stable and ae Smooth-On 
motor repairs. Makes permanent repairs quickly and Mfg. Co. 
easily on tanks, pipes, stoves, furnaces, concrete, / Jersey City, N. J. 
household articles, and automobiles. Fh as Yet tee 
Sold by Hardware and General stores, 6 oz. can 30c. Book (J), as advertised. 


"A 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J.,U.S.A. / 
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Send No Money 


Thigh of he ! Marnfacturer’s price direct to 
ink of it i only 29 for Siinpuparedinteytamener sin 


ee eek cn note a ae at 
and acid resis leather 
leather 














Aecasinason 
ALL WOOL 
PANTS 


Here’s a real man’s trousers | 


mepertenig Splendidly _ tail- 


gah tg 
And .you pay only 


ture. 
doliar down. If you don't and 
them as represented, send them | 


back to us at our expense and 
get your dollar back. 


Actual $12.00 Value 

Qur price is far less than the 

cost of manufacture ape 
These oo pata should give 

several seasons’ wear. “ 

member yee are positively 

w, fresh goods, in- original packages. 


wee Risk Nothing 
send us $1.00. giving your waist 
measure. ce will then send 
oe your size. Examine them carefully. 
f they are what we say, pay the express 
gy om Sha $5.95. These values can never 
: icated after this surplus lot is 
Don’t delay, send =oue dollar 
send advance 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY CO.., Louisville, K 
Depository, First National Bank, Louisvi Louisville, Ky. 


Farm With Your Ford 


Deo 2 days’ work in 1 
The Adapto- Tractor 
mak. 

Tractor ‘and a Bower 





free 
GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 


GIVEN crvime EASTMAN 


i gle gE 








PsA pace ean 
Order your choice. GATES MFG, CO. 


goats in the 








all and winter weight. | 
Just like ba a | 
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The Goat Baron 


{Continued from page 22] 


ladies’!l follow you if you step lively! Well, 
then leave your bloomin’ harem shind if 
they’re so dead set on balking as all that— 
consarn "em!”’ 

But the leader only shook his hoary jaw in 
anathema, while the nanny-goats gave fem- 
inistic bleats of derision. Coaxing a herd of 
resence of an amused listener 
made a man feel as much of a fool as propos- 
ing before a hooting crowd! 

Or he might try to drive them, with bel- 
ligerent gestures and impotent words. ‘“‘Say, 

t a move on, can’t you, you old degenerate! 

xpect me to fool along here all day? Hit 
the grit, you idiots! Don’t stand in the road 
to blether! What's the idea in waggling your 
goatees at mein that style? No, not that 
way—straight ahead, confound you! Oh, you 
infernal—!”’ 

The goat baron perspired till he felt like a 
skeleton in a hot shower-bath. His very 
brain was sweating, while his wife was ereak- 
ing easefully along in the old buggy, serenely 
cool and smiling her cryptic smile. Weren't 
women the goldarndest things in creation?— 
except goats! 

The distance to the ranch was seven miles, 
but Jim was sure he traveled seventy times 
seven. The sun beat down upon him sa- 


’ tirically, and heat waves danced upward from 


the sand, while perspiration slopped over into 
his eyes till the landscape was one blur of 
goats. And Kitty was secretively enjoying 
herself. 

When he drove his herd into the pen at the 
ranch, his partner, who lived there, came out 
to meet him. ‘‘What in Sam Hill you got 
there? Goats?” 

he jerked. 


“‘No, demons!”’ “The original 


seven devils the Bible told about going into 
| the swine—only it was goats instead of hogs. 
| Here are the goats!” 


The drive back home was accomplished in 


| silence. 


The next morning the twain were awakened 
early by sounds in the direction of the back 
lot. Jim, stiff from yesterday’s exercise, 
stirred to ask: ‘‘“What’s that?’ 

“Your goats have come back,”’ his wife re- 
marked, in the tone of one who has no per- 
sonal interest in the fact communicated. 

With a groan he put on his garments and 
went out. The goats capered at sight of him, 
and trotted with miraculous docility into the 
lot when he opened the gate and with a for- 
lorn gesture indicated his desires. He leaned 
over the fence, thinking long, wide thoughts. 
As he drooped back into the kitchen he was 
spared wifely questioning by the entrance of 
Old Man Blodgett who came in without 
knocking 

Mornin’! he greeted them gruffly, then 
turned to Jim. “Them God-forsaken goats 
of yours got into my yard last night!” 

, I’m sorry!”’ ejaculated Adams. ‘“What 
They 


did they do?”’ 

“Better ask what they didn’t do! 
made a loblolly out of the new cement walk 
we weye putting down for Sal’s wedding next 
week. Acted like they thought it was put 

out to preserve their toe-prints!”’ 

“T’ll pay for it, of course!’” Adams assured 
him with humiliated dignity. 

“T should smile you will! And you won't 
stop there, either!”” The brick-dust jaw was 
shot forward determinedly. ‘“They pranced 
all over the fresh paint on the porch, an’ they 
tromped up the woman’s flower-beds she’s 
been nursin’ like sick kittens all spring! .And 
they chewed up all Sal’s weddin’ underwear 
she had out on the line! Sal’s having one 
hysteric after another!’’ 

“Tl replace—!” began the goatherd. 

“How you goin’ to replace all them miles of 
fool trimmin’ Sal’s been makin’ for six 
months?”’ the old man roared like a buffalo 
bull. ‘“Shc’s tatted and crocheted whim- 
mydiddles till her eyes are crossed. She says 
the goats have chewed up six months of her 
lifel An’ now the weddin’s next week, an’ 
the bride’s got no clothes!” 

“T’ll pay—!’ 

“You bet your life you’ll pay—next Fri- 
day mornin’, or I'll sue you for damages! 
And mea pay the money for them yearlin’ 8, 
too. I'll give you till Friday mornin’! Goat 
baron—humph!"’ 

As Old Man Blodgett strode off, Adams 
gazed at his wife without speech. Just at 


that moment the cat twined itself purring 


around his ankles, to be-astounded a kick 
= sent one fre pet es into the Saokrent with 
quivering and distended. 
mg tsay I told you so!” he ordered Kitty. 
“No,”’ she assented equivocally. 
“Tl get out of it some way—don’t you 





worry! I’m going now to take Lean’ 
swallowed the word—‘ "back to ranch. 

Days pane but neat no solution 
the problem how to pay Old Man Blodgett, 
Goats were a drug on the market. No ie 
had any money to lend on them. On T. 
day night. before the fatal Friday, the 
baron tossed between sleepless sheets. 
in the world should he say to that old 
seoundrel tomorrow? Whoever would have 
supposed money was so hard to borrow? —_ 

Sometime after midnight he was 
from fitful slumber by a noise like a stam: 
over his head, a and kickings 
scurryings to and fro. He sat up in 

‘“‘What in thunder’s that?” e demande! 
“Hail as big as ostrich eggs?” 

“Hail with hoofs,’’ she murmured. 

“They couldn't get up on top of the house” 
he snarled. 

“They love to climb, you know,” she re 
minded him sweetly. ‘“‘And you left that 
little ladder leaning against the shed = 
yesterday.” 

Groaning, he arose and with muscles achin 
from weariness, he mounted the ladder to the © 
house-top. He stood on the comb of the — 
roof a moment, vainly trying to rally his” 
herd. As the wind whipped his nightshirt 
about his legs, he was conscious of the in- 
dignity of his position. Who could look i 
pressive in a nightshirt that has shrunk 
the wash, trying to herd rebellious goats off 
a sloping roof in the middle of the night? 

The unspeakable beasts bleated in ridicule 
and dodged his endeavors to direct them. The 
major prophet would waggle his grey beard 
insolently at him, and then caper over the 
next angle of roof, with a bleat of obscene 
profanity. His own adjectives were childish 
in the face of such — goat! 

Finally the two sae stand confronting 
each other in the peak of the roof. Adams 
nt the wild — and ny vee J Oeald teehee 
at the goat, who gave back ni 

‘‘baa-a-a—baa-a-a-as"’! 

But what were those shrieks of other ~ 
laughter that sounded from the road in front 
of his house? There beneath him a crowd of 
young men and girls had halted, on 
way home from Blodgett’s, where Sal’s 
ding party had been ‘‘rehearsing.” 
merciless moonlight showed them «uve ‘ 
him, revealed their gestures of a 3 
mirth as they gazed upward at his roof. 237 

Suffocating with rage he scuttled down the 
slope, that unnamable beast of evil ch 
after him with lowered head, amid the h 
of ecstasy from the road. The very 1nader : 
seemed accursed, for he barked his shins and 
stubbed his toes on every round, and 
wheelbarrow, rose from nowhere to trip him 
over.’ As he strode into his bedroom, he 
struck his toe violently against the rocker 3 
of a chair that sneaked forward in the 
darkness, but he swallowed his groans. thetie 
should he give pleasure to an unsympa 
woman? 

He lay down with savage caution on his 
hostile bed. Presently the wife of his bosom 
spoke in meditative tones. ‘‘If we keep those 
goats for milk, husband, we’ll have to buy @ 
monkey to milk them. won’t we?” Het 
over passionately, but would not lower - 3 
self by replying to her. 

The two arose early the next morning, 1 
mented by fears regarding what goats 
have in mind. As they s out on 
back porch, Jim saw the back lot.as empty a8 
a vacuum, glanced toward the roof to se 
nothing there. ’ 

“Where are those goats?” he grated. : 

“I don’t know,” answered his wife, and — 
then gave a series of stricken moans. “Oh, 
~, oh! Look at my garden, Jim!” 

Jim looked. Over the space where yester- 
day had been martialed rows Ae —s 2 te 
standing onions, over what h 
lettuce-bed, across the denuded of ee 
goats were careering joyously. One was 
chewing the last leaf from Kitty’s pet rose 
bush, while the major prophet was 
children’s see-saw as a spring-board, 
which he leaped back and forth into the 
garden with gay agility, as if to show how he 
had led his herd into’such pleasant pasturage: 

Jim Adams turned a paralyzed gaze toward — 
his wife, who stood with twisted . 
mouth a-ga Saget ree an indescribable ‘on 

eyes. ith a little gurgling 
sped into the house and slammed the door 
vehemently behind her. b, 

mg with remorse, Jim omits at I 
gee but the sight failed to r 
be A Satfornal foo was itw whe 9 invented 
ea that goats were : 
shumped heavily into the ony? Ae 
Sane his wife standing by thos 
face buried in the lace curtain, her 


{Continued on page 111] 
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Valuable 64-page book with photte of 
actual catches. Tells where, when and 
ow to make sets and prepare pelts for 
highest prices. 
TRIUMPH TRAP CO. 
15 Elm Street Oneida, N. Y. 
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lowa Farms Buy Rock Crusher 
By GEORGE F. PAUL, Illinois 


ner deges live farmers in Van Buren county, 
in Southeastern Iowa, were not at all 
pleased with the crops that they were get- 
ting from their high-priced land. The 
sent some soil samples to the State Col- 
lege for analysis. . 

“Sour soil,” was the diagnosis. Here 
was the prescription: “Take a little 
pulverized limestone, sprinkle it judi- 
ciously over the sick bat massaging it in 
gently and thoroughly with a plow, harrow 
or cultivator. Distribute it evenly over 
and threugh the soil in doses of from one 
and one-half to two tons to the acre.” 

The farm bureau bought a portable 
rock-crusher, and then invested in a trac- 
tor to haul the crusher about from rock 
pile to rock pile, as well as to furnish 
power for operating the crusher, The 
county abounds in limestone quarries and 
deposits, the product of which grades al- 
most ninety-five per cent carbonates. 
Thus, every farm’s needs may be supplied 
without a great deal of hauling and waste 
energy. 

The operation of the crusher calls for the 
following crew: Two men to get rock up 
to the crusher, one man to break up and 
prepare the rock the proper size for enter- 
ing the crusher, one man to feed the rock 
into the hopper. 

If the stone is dry, the machine will 
handle about four tons an hour, or about 
thirty tons a day: The crusher pulverizes 
the stone so that it will pass through a 
quarter-inch screen. 

The people are enthusiastic over the re- 
sults obtained from the use of the crusher, 
and are profiting from their venture. 


The Goat Baron 


[Continued from page 110] 


convulsed. He halted beside her, not daring 
oo her, as limp and prideless as a rag 
oll. 

‘Forgive me!’’ he importuned. 
—but you’re married to me!” 

Curious strangling noises came from the 
agitated lace curtain. 

“T’ll kill those goats!’”’ he declared,” 
though they’re not fit to die! But I'll kill 
them and burn their carcasses!”’ 

‘**No, you can’t!” the curtain cried. ‘‘You’re 
going to sell them!” 

“There are no more lunatics in this county!”’ 

Her face showed itself partly to him, with 
tear-streaked cheeks, but lurking laughter in 
the eyes. 

“Old Man Blodgett will take them on his 
debt,’ ” she choked. ‘That is, if you'll let 


him 
he him! Holy smoke! He’s the only 
man in creation mean enough for me to wish 


“T’m a fool 


- those goats on! But today’s the day he’s 


going to sue me!”’ 

‘“‘No, he’s not,”’ she contradicted, mopping 
her eyes.. ‘“‘I went over and reminded him of 
the time I nursed his boy through typhoid 
fever and kept him from dying. His father’s 
none too grateful, but he couldn’t say so! I 
talked him round while you were taking the 
herd back to the ranch that day. You don’t 
think I could have enjoyed your misery un- 
less I’d planned a way out for you!”’ 

He looked at her dazedly. ‘‘But Sal’s wed- 
ding crochet?” 

“T had some suits of my wedding undeér- 
wear that always seemed too nice to wear, so 
I fixed them over for Sal. Sal’s tickled over 
the trade!”’ 

“Oh, tf only Old Man Blodgett had taken 
those goats yesterday!’ moaned Jim, overcome 
by the sense that the tragedy had been need- 
ess. 

His wife giggled hysterically, “It’s all my 
fault! The joke:is certainly on me!’’ 

Poor girl, the goats had gone to her brain! 
‘What do you mean?” he cried. 

She leaned against the wall, helpless with 
laughter for a time, before she could share 
the secret of her mirth with him. 

“The truth is, he wanted to take them 
right away, that very day, but I wouldn’t let 
him! . I told him I wanted you to keep. them 
till the last minute. I wanted you to have 
enough of being a goat baron! And now—! 
Oh, those boomerang goais! Oh, my darling 
little onions and cabbages!”’ 





Silberman’ Wonder 
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le of this wonderful bait. 
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JUDD FUR CO. 
The Best Fur House in the Great 


Dept. 1217 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fur News & Outdoor World, 
published monthly, tells about vood- 
Ding, by — , fishing, camping ,w 
furs, ginseng, fur mark 7 ro of good 
ry er 
stories and Tnatructive | articles. Finely illustrated. The 


best magazine for outdoors men. coin for 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


FUR NEWS & OUTDOOR WORLD, Room G01, 71.West 23rd St, New York 
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PROFITABLE 
HOME WORK—OUR 
GUARANTEE 


Our guarantee to users of the Standard 
Gearhart Family Knitter has meant ad- 
ditional income to thousands who are 
doing the light, easy work required 
contort of their own home. 


KNIT ALL-WEAR HOSIERY 


—the article they are helping us supply 

the big demand for. All-Wear is our stan- 

— brand of woolen hatf-hose. You knit 
em. 


WE HANDLE THE SELLING 


and furnish the yarn. The demand for 
these goods enabics us to Guarantee to 
pay you well for knitting, and to sell 
your product to your advantage. No limi- 
tation as to quantity;no seasons—we want 
all you can turn out the year around. 


SAVE INCOME—MAKE MONEY 


the family need—it’s a real economy to do 
that—and you will find that neighbors and 
local dealers too, are glad to order from 
you ~ prices. But remember, you 
don’t have to look for a market— 
our proposition covers that fully. 


‘THE _GEARHART FAMILY 
KNITTER 


has twenty-five years of experience back 
of it. More than a hundred and fifty 
thousand arein daily use. In permanence 
and durability, it ranks with any knitter 
selling for pouBLe THE PRICE, besides bei 
lighter and faster and so simple a 
quickly learns to run it. 


Bend 100 for sample of knitting, 
profit book and other par- 
ticulars. 


Machine Co, 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Gearhart 
Dept. FJ-711 


————————— 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Typewriters in Farm Homes 


AS Y farm home that is up to date hasneed 
for a typewriter. No farm home can af- 
ford to be w.thout one, because as a time- 
saver the typewriter is in the front rank. 
If it did not save time it would still be 

rofitable as a means of advertising the 
arm. 

A letter written on a typewriter is sure 
to command more attention than one 
written with pen and ink, and the reader 
will be impressed with the fact that the 
writer is a good man to deal with. 

The typewriter is economical; it saves 
the cost of pens and ink, more words can 
be written on a sheet of paper, and the 
ribbons will last a long time. , 


Profits from Baking Potatoes : 


While his neighbors were content to sell 

tatoes at the ordinary market price, a 
New York man thought out a new plan. 
By sorting out the perfect, uniform-sized 
potatoes, wrapping these in paper, and 
packing them in attractive crates, he was 
able to offer baking potatoes for which 
he created a large demand. He thus sold 
the entire crop of uniform potatoes, the 
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Each potato neatly wrapped 


prices being three or four times those 
received by his neighbors for their un- 
graded crop. Potatoes for the extra fancy 
baking trade range in weight from ten 
ounces to one or two pounds each; the 
must be smooth, clean and free from all 
defects. 

In every section of the country there 
are people who want potatoes especially 
for baking, and a progressive grower may 
easily create a heavy demand for his best 
potatoes by preparing an attractive sample 
crate and taking orders. Usually the best 
store or market in town will be willing to 
try a few, and when the first orders are 
filled, the others usually follow in quick 
succession. G. 


Step-ladders are well braced forward and 
backward; the difficulty is in the side di- 
rection. This can easily be remedied by 
adding two “wings” to the legs in the man- 
ner shown below. Let these two pieces 
of board be screwed to the legs from the 
inside with long screws, as suggested. D. 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


Better than a 
mustard plaster. 
Nothing like it 
for all painsand 
colds of the 
chest, throat 
and lungs. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CoO. 


(Consolidated) 
23 State Street New York City 
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This U. S. Army Munson 
cs Last, elt Shoe 
Seclnsive Direct from Factory te You 





These shoes are built to 
meet the demands of men 
who give a shoe hard 
wear. Of solid con- 
\ struction throughout, 
made by expert work- 
men and are guaran- 
teed to give comfort 
and service. 
Uppers of pene chrome 
y tann grain leath 
mahogany color, full 
vamp under tip, no rip- 
ping, two full soles, 
oak tannage, sewn by 
Goodyear welt process, 
ee gate smooth inside, 
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Shaving Soap 
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Sick Farms Made Well 
By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


ee 


Drought-Sick Soil 


NE of Our Folks in Montana writes: 
“Tell us what to do with soil that will 
not yield after three years of drought.” 

I suspect that the trouble with this soil 
is that during the long drought to which it 
has been subjected the bacteria and other 
necessary organisms have died out of. it. 
We do not know just what all our little 
plant and animal friends that live in the 
soil do toward keeping the soil productive, 
but it is certain that they are necessary. 
One thing they do is to bring about decay 
of vegetable matter in the soil, thus setting 
free the plant food it contains. They will 
probably come back in a short while when 
some’ vegetable food for them is made 
available. If any of Our Folks have had 
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experience that would be helpful in such. 


cases we should like to hear from them. 





How To Grow Hairy Vetch 


This question comes from Indiana: “My 
husband would like to try planting some 
vetch this year—hairy vetch. t Sales 
it is to be planted in August. Wil you 
please give us some information as to pre- 
paring the ground, sowing, etc. Is the 
ground to be plowed, harrowed, and then 
drilled in, or should it be sowed like clover? 
How much seed to plant six acres?” 

For hairy vetch the land should be 
plowed and harrowed just as for fall-sown 
wheat, and the.vetch should be drilled in 
just. like wheat. Three to five pecks of 
seed to the acre is the amount ordinaril 
used. Be sure to inoculate the seed wit. 
the pro oper kind of bacteria, otherwise the 
crop will be a failure. It is a good plan to 
sow rye with hairy vetch. Hairy vetch 
makes long, slender vines that sprawl all 
over the ground unless they have some 
such support as the rye gives. Rye is 
preferable to wheat for the reason that 
rye grains and vetch seed differ enough in 
size ‘and shape to make it possible to 
separate them, while wheat and vetch can 
not be separated easily.. Vetch may be 
ss any time from July to October. 

e sure to use hairy vetch in your locality. 
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Wilmer This and Wilmer That 
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Presnell, Wilmer C. Souder, Wilmer B. 





Ashboro, N. C. Telford, Pa. 
Putnam, Wilmer F, Spangler, A. Wilmer 
Granthan®, N. H. Dover, Pa 


Pyle, J. Wilmer 
Martinsville, Mo. 

Reidel, Wilmer A, 
Yorktown, Tex. 

Reiff, Wilmer H. 


Stanley, Wilmer A. 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Steffen, Wilmer R. 
Decatur, Ind. 

Steward, Wilmer L. 


Colle: eville, Pa. Tyrone, Pa. 
Reynolds, Wilmer D. Stover, Wilmer G. 
Toled Columbus, O. 


Bidens: Wilmer E. Summer, Thos. Wilmer 
Huntingdon, Pa. - Hagerstown, Md. 
Risley, Wilmer E. Taylor, Wilmer E. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. New Concord, O. 
Rosbach, V. Wilmer Trauger, Wilmer K. 
Forksville, Pa. Revere, Pa. 
Rose, Wilmer Alfred Trevail, Wilmer F. 


Gillett, Ark. Northport, N. Y. 
Ryan, Wilmer A. Walker, Wilmer Alfred 
Pulaski, Va. Lorenzo, Nebr. 
Senger, Wilmer A. Watts, Wilmer M. 
Mt. Solon, Va. Clinchport, Va. 


Weide, Wilmer G. 
Yates Center, Kans. 
Weier, Wilmer A. 
De Soto, Mo. 
Welton, Wilmer H. 
N. Topeka, Kans. 
Wise, Wilmer Jasie 
Stoutsville, O 
Young, Wilmer F. 


Shaver, Wilmer B. 
Bonnie, W. Va. 
Shaw, Wilmer C., Jr. 
Canyonville, Ore. 
Shenk, Wilmer A. 
Denbigh, Va. 
Sheridan, Wilmer VY. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Smiley, Wilmer W. 


Dallas, Tex. Taneytown, Md. 
Smith, Wilmer G. Young, Wilmer 8. 

Drumore, Pa. Ran olph, 3 tage 
Somerville, Wilmer O. Zacharias, Wilmer C. 

Palestine, W. Va. ‘Valley mchty, O. 
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50 Eggs 
a Day © 


Yes—fifty a day. How? Read 
the letter below. 





‘«‘More Eggs’ Tonicisa Godsend,” 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 


She adds, ‘‘I was only getting 12 eggs a 
yf and now I get 50.’” Give your hens 

ew cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ the 
wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 


($100 PP PE 


\Package 
a porter op ieter go ES acer th Sa es 


ial free package $1.00 offer. 
al free packed $1.00 offer,» Ds More 
E ** You pay the postman upon delivery only $1. a 
price of of {ast on one lar Merchants Bank a pre age being 

e Mi 













Poulry Raisers Eenshie Tall 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 
I used ‘‘More Bang’) Tonle, and in the month of January, 


from 16 RS” » ORR STOUGHTON, Turners Falis, Masa. 


1200 Eggs from 29-Hens 


Sax Kany A A Tonic did wonders for me. I had 29 
e tonic and was getting five or six eggs a 
| a frst, 1 had over ror 1a one. I never saw the 
KKER, Pontiac, 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed 2 boxes of * More Regus’, to a7 bas and I 
think they have broken the eg pany i have 160 white 
Leghorns 


and in exactly 2 2 dave H ‘ot 
MES PATTON, Waverk io, 


ota Wate i tae ec 
then yt p ne i “oe i Lo poe me Bon over 1500-08 
a tro tt hese ie ore eae’ Tonie it. 
{ODE “4 caline, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 
1368 Eggs After 1 Packego 


Last fall I bought a box of your ‘‘More E; 
would like to have you wows the result. 
lst to July Ist my hens laid 


*’ Tonic and 
January 


48. WHirE, Scranton, Ps. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and mail 
coupon. You will sent, immedia ’ 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.’ 
Pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, 
the extra package being FREE. Don’t 

wait—take advantage of this free offer 
TODAY! Reap the BG eae “MORE 
EGGS” will make for Have plenty 
of eggs to sell when * orlee is highest. 
Send today ! 


$1 Package FREE 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5657 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just your name and address 
on a postal will bring you 
this big, new175-page Bai 

North Co. Jewelry Book— Free and 
Postpaid. itis filled with genuine 
money-saving offers in J 


Leather 

Cutlery, Hand Bags and Choice 
Novelties direct from Providence, 
the the American 


very heart of 
Jewelry Trade. All goods sold di- 
rect to user at money-saving prices 
and on money-back 


10,000 Articles 
Every 


articleshown 
ie a real bargain in the finest jew- 
elry for the money offered ip 
America. 


Save Money on Jewelry 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
Proveforyourself that you cansave 
tried, reliable house of Baird-North 
Co. Order any article shown here 
and, if not absolutely satisfied, we 
will refund your money at once. 


Send Now for FREE 
Jewelry. Book 


This big “book, with its thousands 
of jewelry bargains, ie a safe guide 
tojewelry buying. with Baird- 
North Co. largest mail order jew- 
elry house — established 
more than 25 years. Buy 
from Providence, the very 
heart of the American 
4 trade. Get this 
jay— 
just send your name and 

address on a postal. 


goiz-tited 1oose Baird-North Co. 











$1.50 772BreadSt. Providence RL 





Suit Won't Cost 


y have a few hou 











THE FARM JOURNAL 


Topics in Séason 
[Continued from page 12] 
right. There could easily be enough 
“backfall” in them to cause them to fill 


up with dirt in two or three years’ time and 
still they would carry water at first if the 


| upper end was higher than the outlet. 
| When they are laid to an engineer’s grade 
| and checked up after they are laid, there 


is no guess-work about it. 


Advantage of a hay-press: Four years 


ago I purchased a hay-press which proved 


a good investment for me, as I have to bale 
more than 1,000 bales every year. The 
big advantage is that I can put up my hay 
and sorghum cane in stacks and bale it 


| whenever I have the room in my barn to | 
| store the bales away. 
| after the other, whenever it suits me. 
| Every large farm should be equipped with 
| a small hay-press. 


I bale one stack 


Hugo J. Engel, Texas. 


A smut-fan saved money for E. J. 


| Doreen, of Washington, at threshing time. 
| His insurance rate was dropped from $80 a 
| thousand to nothing, beeause he used the 


fan. Moreover, his wheat threshed from 
smutty grain was discounted only one per 
cent. He says: “We ran the machine for 
thirty-one days and had no fires or ex- 
plosions, although there were sixteen ex- 
plosions in the district last year. I sold 
the wheat at only one per cent discount, 
whereas without the smut-fan.I would 
have been docked ten cents a bushel.” 


We get letters nearly every day from 


| western people who want to buy farms in 


the East. Some of Our Folks ask whether 
such and such a farm in New Jersey, say, 
is worth $100 an acre, say. Or perhaps the 
farm is in New York or New England. A 
few weeks ago the Chief of Land Registry 
of New Jersey, came into the office with a 
small booklet that deseribes farm lands in 
all parts of New Jersey. Just the thing 
for people who want to buy farms in New 
Jersey, and the Chief of Land Registry, 
Trenton, N. J., will send a copy to you, 


When you go traveling, there are a few 
things you may need pretty badly before 
you get back. One thing every man should 
carry wherever he goes, and that is a good 
jack-knife, Then, too, a flat case, some- 
what like those in which certain safety 
razors come, may be convenient to hold 
a few simple things, like two or three sizes 
of needles, a wisp of thread, a pair of 
scissors and some buttons. Almost every 
man has seen the time when he would 
have given anything for these things. A 
case of that kind can be carried in the 


- inside coat-pocket or in a light hand-bag 


with your articles of weariig apparel. 
Haven’t you noticed that you are most 
likely to have a breakdown when you are 
miles from home and haven’t a blessed 
thing to help yourself with? E.L. V. 


Field storage can be used for vegetables 
like potatoes, beets, carrots, etc., that will 
keep until spring. Such storage is not 
suitable for large quantities where the 
pits must be opened during the colder 
weather. In the northern sections, so 
much covering is necessary to prevent 
freezing that the process is difficult and 
access during the winter is almost im- 
possible. Field storage is recommended 
only for small quantities. Below is a 
sketch of a root pit. that is easily made, 
with a straw-capped stake in center for 
ventilation. 




















A root pit that is easily made 
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| Made to inns 
, Your Ord 


Beautifu) pants te 


worsteds, thro x 

weaves for dress or business, guar- 
anteed to give you twosolid ears 
satisfying wear or MONEY BACK 
tailored any style or size—No Ex- 
tra Charges—parcel post or ex- 
press prepaid. 00 
value 


TRIAL OFFER,one 
Pair to a customer 








Yes, you can make $2 an hour 
and not half try. Maher made 
$51 in one afternoon. Cooper 
$4,200 last year. 

I want 800 more agents quick 
to take orders for my wonder- 
ful new line of raincoats, rain- 
eapes and waterproof aprons, 


Unheard of values. That's 
why McDonough made $813 © 
in one month and Grace Irvime 
cleared $17 in one day. 


SAMPLE COAT FREE 
Also beautiful samples of 644 
finest fabrics given without 
charge. Write quick. Send 
no money. No experience is 
necessary. I tell you where to 
go, what to de and what to say. 
Write now for full details of this 
great offer. 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 





Dept. S-17, DAYTON, 
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Perfect £.t, fine goods and 
20 saving, ail guaranteed 


everything by . 
man. Write today sure. I 
TAILORING COMPANY _ 
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__~ Worth using on that Experimental Farm. 
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“Let's learn to love the little things, 
For from this fact there is no dodging: 
The birds that take the highest flight 
Come back to earth for food and lodging.” 


; ; ya country is using its lumber three 


times as fast as it is growing it. The 
farm woodlot, kept productive, will store 
up money. 

To get rid of moles, trap them. There 
are special traps made for the purpose. 


Canada is now the second nation in the 
world in the manufacture of automobiles, 
number of cars owned and the per capita 
distribution. 

The metric system of weights and 
measures got a slap in the face when the 
Society of Automotive Engineers passed 
resolutions against the system at their last 
convention. What do you think of this? 


Now here is October, a month not too 
sober 
For farmers to get in some fun. 
The skies are all hazy, and they can 
be lazy 
With most of the harvesting done. 


About 33,000 pounds of binding twine 
were ordered by the farm-bureau members 
in Buchanan county, Mo., to cover their 
needs for harvest last summer. By buying 
twine cooperatively, they have found that 
they can make a saving. Cooperation is 
another way to spell bigger profits. 


“Children,”’ said the teacher, “be dili- 
t and steadfast and you will succeed. 
ake the case of George Washington. Do 
you remember my telling you of the great 
difficulty Washington had to contend 
with?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy, “he 
couldn’t tell a lie.” 


Home-demonstration agents in Mor- 
rison, Dakota, Olmsted, Clay, Anoka, 
Hennepin and other counties in Minne- 
sota have met with success in introduc- 
ing the hot lunch in the public schools, 
Not only do the parents and teachers 
approve of it, but the children. are 
unanimously in favor of it and profit in 
better health and greater energy. 


That the average yearly salary of schocl- 
teachers in this country is $630.64—less 
than $55 a month and less than half the 
Temuneration of a housemaid who re- 
celves $60 a month with board and lodging 
—is the statement made in an article, “Is 
Teaching, Like Virtue, Its Own Reward,” 

blished in Wisconsin’s. Educational 

orizon, official publication of the state 
board of education. The figures are based 
on the report of a committee of, the Na- 
tignal Educational. Association which 
studied the wages of 43,675 teachers in 
892 cities. 


, To join two straps end to end, use the modi- 
Cation of a weaver’s knot shown. Cut 
_8slitin the end of the first strap large 
enough to put the end of the second 
One through. Pass the end of the first 
Strap through the slit, around the second 
One, and tuck the end under the first 
cg This knot is easily and quickly 
‘or untied. All that is needed to 
make it is a pocket-knife. This idea is 
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Lift Right Off ! 
No Pain at All 








“‘Freezone’”’ upon that bother- 
some corn, instantly it stops 
hurting; then shortly you lift 
that sore, touchy corn right 
off, root and all, without the 
slightest pain or soreness. 


End Any Corn—Anywhere! K 


Tiny bottles of ‘‘FREEZONE’’ \ A 
cost but few cents—drug stores 


Apply a few drops of f ) 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
ES 





Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


9: 3 one cent—just let me 

. ire & oe yas as I have done for over 

i ‘4 72,500 others in the Jast six months. I 

*-\. claim to have the most successful y 

‘taeeie for bunions ever made and I want you to 

i treatment 

led 

ied 

. is- 

lyou are with them all—you have 

not my remedy and I have such 

seimp Gh ound 1 te pues obactehely 

you 

It is a wonderful yet simple 

home remedy which relieves you almost 

instant] the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ug! 

deformity d pears—all this while 

, Pe are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 

ust send your name and address - 


Sakae it wits aa 


Foot Remedy Co,, Dept. 30, 3651 Gyden Ave., Chicago 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as en “How ft” With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 

I've a pair in my ears 
are in- 
























had 
that I hear all right. 
“The Merley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 


andred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 








“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first, 


The Natural 
Body Brace 
Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free Bw) 
at Our Expense Also 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; repl and supports misplaced inte 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves he, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition, 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 













You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on 
epee en Ee 
N. Bogue, 1471 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, 
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Mamumitis, Caked Bag, 


zg 
a | n eC By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C, - 
gt rr : @) Y AMMITIS of dairy cows, character; 


by caked udders, is a disease of domes.” 
tication, heavy feeding and hand or maching © 
Pack your grip today and come to the Sweeney milking. Crowding of a large number gf” 
School of Atcto-Tractcr & Aviation Mechanics. cows onto a small area of land and into 


i i i i small stable and its associated yards i — & 
Strike out for the big money and a world wide opportunity. tai: louie dr. dimmer frane nateetiele Te ia 


Expert Mechanics Wanted The machine ed of ‘saknal under such condition, al ; 
ex rt is the in 0 —— _— er suc. condi ons. | 2 j 
boss of creation today, whether on the farm or Pn the city. err geben ies yg es 5 pected i . & 
If you are mechanically inclined learn to make and repair limited quarters assigned to that anim 
PICK YOUR JOB | autos, tractors, trucks, gas engines, auto tires, etc., in Eight Weeks by Wide, distribution of the animals would af 
OF PRACTICAL once lessen likelihood an revalence of dis 
The Sweeney System EXPERIENCE ease; also os would tend to cena virulenalill 
Dri any given disease. ot 
ir Men Learn as 35,000 other men have learned—by tools, not books. But man must maintain domesticated an # 
TaxiBrivers 175] Learn power farming on my big Tractor farm—18 tractors. imals on small areas and surround them with [i 
as : Learn to make a $50 tire from 45¢ worth of junk. Learn ultra-domestication environment if they am” 
Santee to fix any piece of machinery. You can’t get this System to give the yields-and profits looked for now _ 


anywhere else. Thousands of opportunities for experts y ment ha hat then oon he do*to a : 
A . : School. amage from such a disease as mammitis? - 
trained in this Million Dollar the greatest in the world. = following hints = —— of : 
72-page catalog, or cimply say when isease may be considered with profit 
FR eke po I ant have classes —) and should everywhere be introduced into p 
your rooms ready. I guar- In the first place, never buy a cow that 
antee railroad fare round trip if you find known to have had anything wrong with her 
@ single n-srepresentation. § 2 udder, however slight. It doesn’t pay 
take chances. Next, make it the invariable” 
practise to quarantine a cow for at least two 
weeks before stabling her with the home 
cows. During that time close daily examina 
tion will be likely to discover anything wrong | 
with the animal. Afterward, instantly isolate” 
or place in quarantine, or at least separate to 
considerable distance in the stable, every cow 
that has anything go wrong with her udder ~ 
Infection is the cause of every sever, | 
lasting or chronic attack of mammitis (gan 
W ee ES eae Sr get). One affected cow left in the stable will” 
'f y ‘Ts yw Ut PHS m time be likely to infect each cow in tum, 
: 3 ; ~t some . them. The milker’s hands 2 
Y*h Tt : Mp Tina infection from cow to cow, or it is eon 2 
RK ra TL é | Hi AK Ce mat from contaminated stall floors. The infee 
: : =. germ ~* in > eee milk, Sua 
. i a ve uid, or pus from the affected quarter Me 
Dapeettnenite, ett ae a ~ udder. Cowpox infection is spread only by 
| beens —y lining | contact or by the milker’s hands. It a7 
: makes a Ford shake ; : common cause of mammitis, from soreness — 
loosen ' | = 3 2 eee a _ mice. of the skin gradually affecting the gland tix 
Ponape, a monedl Sense aici sem, ora sue, or from filth infection of the sores calli 
tiene. _ It is nota sendy-eniued. exterminator ; rats ing infection of the gland tissue. 
do not learn to avoid it because the food you mix Then comes cleanliness. 
it with can be changed as necessary. It tempts old 
and young rats alike. At drug and general stores. should be kept clean, disinfected and freshly 
Ending Rats and Mice”—booklet—sent free. bedded, and the cows should be kept from” 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. wading through filth, standing‘ in stagnant 
—— = —————— SS S=== == water, or lying down in mud or filthy yards. 
: The udder always should be wiped clean with 


MINERAL":2 a clean, damp cloth before each milking. The 

~ HE AVE 50 milker should keep his finger nails — 
years short and always wash his hands beter 

starting to milk. If a mechanical milker 

used it will have to be kept scrupulously 

or sterilized. a 

CU R Feeding is another important consider 





os 
E.J-SWEENEY 




















tion. Prolonged heavy feeding of protel 
j rich feed is a fertile cause of mammitis. At” 
ee ee all times the bowels should be kept acti 
Constipation, in cows that are heavily f 
tends to mduce mammitis. All 

changes of feed should be avoided. I 

tion causes udder troubles. So does 
Cement floors should be covered with 
brick or boards, and no cow should be 

to lie down on cold, wet ground soon after 
calving, or run into cold water in hot vee 
or be chased by dogs. Milk regularly, bs 
-thoroughly, and strip afterward. Insert nour © 
sterilized instrument in the teats. Never ae 
low calves to suck one another’s teats. 1 
bad practise causes many cases of garget a 
first calving time. 


Booklet Vet PAYA ats 





Oe 


Mushrooms are getting jealous at the Tate gg 
livestock breeders’ associations are springmg- 


if up. Bates county, Mo., is latest to repo @ 
ABSORBINE to the Stock Editor. ae 
ey 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gome, and horse kept at work. Economical 
—only a few drops required at an applieation. 
"$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 BR free. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc... 153 Temple St.,. Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON'S eee 

















; i= 2 go Sictonct and Worm ix 
“ny ce“ peller. Fhree large Why does he look despondent? 
rt cA 7 eal eure Weoves or aa Boor Mr. Horse; ; 
Y REF VACKAGE : ee en bce Gkaeadeee You see, his wife just nags him— 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Onie Oh, of course! 
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arated by a lane. 


Let Cows Water Themselves 


, Drinking cups pay 


N Iowa dairyman whose Jersey cows have 


a. been making one of the best milk and 


tterfat records in the state attributes no 
small share of his success to the use of indi- 
yidual drinking cups in his barn. The drink- 
ing cups were installed about a year ago and 
the dairyman says he noticed from .the first 
the good effect the handy drinking system 
had on the milk yield. 

He uses one cup for two cows, having it 
‘attached to the feeding rack just between 
each two stanchions. A large tank is up 

inst the ceiling in one end of the barn. 
this is filled from the well by an electrically 
operated pump. The water flows automati- 
cally; when a cow presses down on a plate 
in the cup, a valve opens. When pressure is 
reledsed, the valve closes and water stops 
flowing. “The cows very quickly learn to use 
them, the dairyman says. 

Since the cups let the cows water them- 
selves, they are a great labor-saving device. 
But that is not all. “If you want to get high 
production from cows,” the dairyman says, 
“vou must see that they get plenty of water. 
Wich the drinking cups right at their heads 
all the time they are in the barn, cows drink 
much more than they would if they were 
regularly watered, or had to go to a tank to 
drink. You would be surprised to see how 
often they take a sip at the drinking cup. 


‘Taking just a little sip that way every now 


_and then, they drink much more in the course 
of aday than they would otherwise. Another 


-thing, with the tank up near the ceiling, the 
_warmest part of the barn, the water stays at a 


comfortable temperature in the winter, which 
is another inducement for the cows to drink 
more. F. L. Clark, Iowa. 


No Slight Intended 


[Continued from page 46] 





‘cent of all swine; Poland China, 20,308,000, 
.or 27.9 per cent; Chester White, 7,788,000, 


or 10.7 per cent; Berkshire, 6,719,000, or 9.2 
per cent; Razorbacks, 3,061,000, or 4.2 per 
eent; Hampshire, 2,834,000, or 3.9 per centy 
Tamworth, 508,000, or .7 per cent; Yorkshire, 
471,000, or .6 per cent; Cheshire, 248,000, 
or .3 per cent; others, 1,997,000, or 2.7 per 
cent; nondescripts, 4,061,000, or 5.6 per cent; 
total, 72,909,000, or 100 per cent. 

Among the sheep the rank is as follows: 
Merino, 12,364,000, or 25.4 per cent of all 
sheep; Shropshire, 11,253,000, or 23.2 per 
Rambouillet, 6,455,000, or 13.3 per 
cent; Cotswold, 3,504,000, or 7.2 per cent; 
Hampshire, 2,968,000, or 6.1 per cent; South- 


‘down, 2,984,000, or 6.1 per cent; Lincoln, 


1,862,000, or 3.8 per cent; Oxforddown, 935,- 
000, or 1.9 per cent; Dorset, 357,000, or .7 
r cent; Cheviot, 140,000, or .3 per cent; 
ter, 135,000, or .3 per cent; Tunis, 
37,000, or .1 per cent; others, 1,681,000, or 3.5 
per cent; nondescript, 3,941,000, or 8.1 F no 
cent; total 48,616,000, or 100 per cent. The 
os predominate in the Western range 


States, but the Shropshires largely predom- 


te on the farms in the Eastern states. 


—_——_.——_—__ 


A West Virginia reader sends this idea for 

g. together two pasture fields sep- 

1 Personally, the Stock 

Editor doesn’t like to see good land used for 

, but if there must be lanes, there ought 

to be gates, something like the sketch shows. 
haps your way is different. 
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Write Me Quick 


Every Minute Counts - 


2 Ford Autos : \Sismaaenes 
Given Dec. 31 : | 













Both Cars Equipped with Elec. 
tric Lights and Starter, Freight 
War Tax Paid. 





1920 Model 


December 3ist I am going to give a new Ford Touring Car and a Ford Roadster 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. No 
matter who you are or where you live you may have an opportunity of ownin 

one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. will send you ful 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


oeee Ford Touring Car—Iist Grand Prize, 
625 Ford Roadster—cnd Grand Price, 

H-D Lens ge eter Grand Prize, 
abinet Grand Phonograph—4th Grand Prize, 
and 21 other grand prizés such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 
etc. Thousands ‘of dollars in cash rewards, | picture below, starts everything. Act quick, 
(Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) Mail me the coupon today sure, 


esnsessessasessseseseeee: Cut Out and Mail Coupon Todaysssescsensessaseesassesem 


Can You Find Five Faces—Get 1000 Votes 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit Zz i 


Every one taking an active part in this con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 
Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
with five or more faces,correctly marked in the 


with 1,000 a Send me this coupon today SU 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept, 7410 Spencer, Indiana. 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
“™ test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one 
these cars—send me full particulars, 


~ 


Name CROSSES ESOS E ETOH HHT ETO ET ETHEEES CHEESE 


Address 
Don't Buy a Phonograph—BUILD IT YOURSELF 
Save One-Fourth inst maker, or have any special tools ‘with 


pe tapry cing sabes oA building instructions, You can cut the regular retail 


BUILD YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


in your own home. Hundreds now i the instruments they proutiy O08 as 
nent they built themselves. You can ph K, "Yen can't fail. fart today. Five 
beautiful models to choose from. Play all records. Finest 4 eet throughout. Write 
today for full and our very interesting FREE O to phonograph builders. 


Agents, Listen to This: {yr capital, canvasein Tae 
has to all others. Make $200 a week. rite today begin to make money—real money. 
MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO., 348 Springer Bldg., 313 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


fo i AGENTS: $58 a Week 


oe 2in 1 Reversible Raincoat 
= One side dress coat, other side 


storm coat. Tailored seams, 
and strapped. ‘Two coatsfor the 





Peso ecseressceesesesesseeesesestestess tee 
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fal for catarrh, cuts ‘ price of one. nd new. 
"_ When sold return $1.60 and all 5 season. Not sold in stores. 






on Guaranteed Waterproof 





Right now is the big season. No 
experience or capital bord oe 5 Weship 
by parcel post and do all coll 

Commission paid same day you 
ord 5. 










ers. Our new, big swatch 





, shows all new and distinct 
. Write today for agency and 
sample coat. ‘ 





Parker Mig. Co., 628 Storm St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Hammering Down Bonds © 


By A. M. HOWE 


Liberty and Victory bonds on the 
open market has created asentiment 
of unrest. Thousandsof persons watch with 
feverish interest the Stock Exchange col- 
— of the — for the daily quotation of 

Victory bends. To some 
holders it is & ae an ting te watch 
the egies dat it id be disquieting 
to those holders only who have" to make 
Th t “ot pene hy hased 

e majority o! who pure 

are well ae hold these bonds until the 
wave of stock hammering is at an end. 
Nabods knows how low government bonds 
will drop; all statements are problematical. 

There are various reasons for selling 
these bonds by first owners. Many men, 
and women, too, are liquidating their 
securities in general a bit of house- 
cleaning. Again, tales of fright account 
for it to a great degree. Stock agents cir- 
culate the news of how Doe exchanged his 
Liberty bond for motor stock and doubled 
his money. Fur conversation will dis- 
close the fact that Brown cashed his 
Liberty and Victory bonds, and made 
thousands in steel, shoe and other stocks. 

All such reports serve to stimulate the 
market. The shrewd man listens silently 
to the wonderful news, and with a genuine 
spirit of gladness turns to his informant 
sayin “That’s great, old chap! I’m 

glad for Brown and Doe. They are both 

ue fellows and deserve every cent, but as 

for me—lI prefer to stick with the Liberty 
bonds!” 

The unwise man says quickly to his 
adviser: “Is that a fact? Then take this 
$1,000 Liberty bond, get me what you 
ean for it, and let me in on the ground dow 
of that oil proposition, will you?” 

The plot is easy enough, isn’t it? The 

agent wants to sell stock and some one 
"wants your Liberty and Victory bonds. 
Who? The answer is simple. Men of thrift, 
conservatism and wealth are the new buyers 
of government securities. These individ- 
uals know the true worth of these bonds. 

Let us go on a step farther; all bankers 
and brokers tell the same story: “The 
farmer is not the man whois selling today.” 
He is holding on, and furthermore he is 
bu more. He is mentally alert to the 
fact that bonds can be bought over the 
counter at current market prices in bond 
departments of national banks, trust com- 
panies and in any broker’s office. 

Liberty bonds can now be purchased at_ 
prices that will yield from six per cent to 
seven per cent. Thewise man is keeping in 
mind that all outstanding bonds of the 
United States are by express. statute under 
which the loans were made, or because of 
“es general legislation covering the subject, 

le in gold coin of the present stand- 

of weight and fineness af par. Further- 

more, the new buyer has read of the 

premiums on government bonds at the 

 Rgpetiok rear age ~ Sageae ee coun- 

ae ag ang e recalls, for ex- 

Spanish war _— of ' 1898, a 

Oe cent. issue which was placed’ at 

100 and immediately advanced to a 

premium. The following is a statement 

compiled by the government Actuary, 

showing the average price.at which these 

bonds sold from 1898 to 1901: In 1898, 

$105.31 ; in 1899, $108.20; in 1900, $109. 72, 

and in i901, $109.34. After every war in 

whieh this country has engaged bonds 
have gone to a premium. 

Those who have to invest can 
not do better than to pick up Liberty 
bonds. Watch our ee armers as 
you sus of wise men. laugh — 
‘you selling; they anit tell 

ne Se buying. - 

eens we Sees Ateneo 

presen or 

urchaser of Liberty bonds is a. shining 
Tight of wisdom and American thrift. 


AY the present time, the low level of 
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Uses for the Camera on the Farm 


By N. A. CRAWFORD, Kansas 











A camera will help in selling livestock by mail 


ery, I doubt if there is any device 

more useful on the farm than a 
camera—and I am not in the camera busi- 
ness. I never sold a camera in my life, 
though I have bought several and still 
have them all, using them for different 
purposes. 

The most useful purpose that a camera 
serves on the farm is in taking pictures of 
livestock. A man can not always find a 
good market for his purebred livestock 
right in his own neighborhood, and if he 
is negotiating with a buyer at a distanee, 
a good photograph will clinch the bargain 
where pedigrees and description will not. 

It is true that cattle, horses and other 
livestock are not easy to photograph— 
they haven’t learned to pose like human 
beings; but a good farmer will soon learn 
to take as good pictures of them as the 
average professional photographer in the 
towns can take. It is largely a matter of 
picking out the points you would like to 
see, if you were the buyer, and then posing 
the animal so that those points will be 
visible. A study of some of the good ani- 
mal pictures in farm papers will help. 

Some farmers that gob use photo- 
graphs to sell seed. They make more or 
less of a specialty of growing seed. They 
photograp. ‘a their fields of corn, alfalfa, 
sorghums, and other crops, and send these 
pictures, or cuts made from them, to 
prospective seed customers. The customer 
is unconsciously impressed with the idea 
that seed from fields like those must be 
pretty good. 

Photographs are often the determining 
factor in profitable selling of farm land. 
Pictures of the house, the barn and out- 


Oes.té of farm and home machin- 


- buildings, the fields and the garden, help 


the a buyer, if he is at a distance, 
to e the place. Real-estate dealers 
have recognized this for a long time; farm- 
ers might as well make a profit in this way. 
A camera, however, has a great many 
uses that are not connected with money- 
making. I don’t know any first-class 
farmer, who has built up his eas as a fine, 
modern business, who wouldn’t. iy a lot 
for a set. of photographs showing how that 
farm grew—photographs of new buildings 
= they were put » ty Dn new machinery pur- 
, of fields that made especially big 
vielde. It would be a history of his busi- 
ness, pretty nearly a history of his life,— 
and a camera would have given it to him. 
Then there is the family; pictures of 


the wife, of the children as they grow 
‘with their one and at their sige thagll 


be worth a lot some day, when the children 
perhaps are settled on farms of their own. 
It has been m shearpetion, too, that a 
camera kee —_ boys and girls out of 
Hea keeps them interested in the 
sakingabions acing Ol toteem, Tvaliove ia 
ut going off to town. ieve in 

teaching children to a 


go hunting 
camera, ages 0 amen Ste wot 


camera with fixed focus and without 
bellows—does well enough for snap-shots 
and is better for children’s use than a mor 
complicated instrument. If you want f 
do really fine work, however, it is 
satisfactory. 

At the other extreme, so far as cost and 
complexity are concerned, are the extreme 
ly rapid cameras with focal-plane shutters, 
These will make exposures as brief a 
1/1500 of a ei Woanes = = 
newspaper photographers and other 
sons who have need of an extremely re 
machine. It would be a’ mistake for the © 
average farm owner to buy such a camera,” z 

The most satisfactory all-round camera 
is a focusing camera which has a views 
finder and a focusing scale in front, f 
also a ground glass in the back. Theh 
photographers focus their views on 
ground glass, using a view-finder and 
only in case of emergency. A camera d 
this sort can be obtained which will 
roll films, glass plates or film packs. The” 
plates or packs are used when you 
the ground glass. A swing-back is 
on a camera, and is practically essential 
in taking photographs of buildings, & 
or other tall objects; otherwise, the pit | 
tures will be distorted. 

If you are going to take pictures seri- 
ously, it is worth while to put money i 
a goodlens. All the better cameras maj 
obtained with various lenses. For 
use, a “hard’’ lens with considerable dep 
of field is desirable. The shutter shou 
between the two sections of the lens, 
would take too much space to explain j 
what a “hard” lens embodies, but 
good optical or photographic manu 
turer will inform any inquirer which of I is 
lenses are “hard’’ and which are — 
Both types of lens are in common use, Dt 
the “soft” lens would not be very beer 
farm photography. 

A camera gt he pictures 5 x 7 inches in 
size is best for photographs intended 
publication, but for other purposes 
smaller camera is just as good. 
standard sizes are ai; x4 4 ,3\4x —_ 
4x5. The larger the picture, nat 
the more expensive are films, 
other supplies. Cameras smaller than 
ones mentioned, however, are not satii 
factory for all-round use. 

“Plates and filnis both give good results, 
Plates are much less expensive, and they 
~ less bothersome to handle in devel 

iithter hand. On the other hand, films? 

ter, are not breakable, and are 
ables to the spreading of light on 
negative due to reflection from the back 
the plate. 7 

Any camera requires careful and inte 

agent handling to give perms 
As a rule, the more exp 

pov being more complicated, 

difficult to operate. By following 4 

tions, and by practise, any one ¢ 

to use a camera to ot 
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Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 
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Odd Mention” | 


This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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nine horses to move the same load 

that one horse can move on a level 
highway. Grade the grades and save 
horse-flesh and power. 


oo 


Chance is but a zigzag lane to nowhere. 


*O-e@e 


QO: a fifteen per cent grade it takes 


* Do you know that London is still the 


world’s chief emporium of the seed trade? 


*Ooe@s 


When money talks we never pause to 
note if it should stammer, nor if it honors 
all'the laws of logic and of grammar. 

0--0- : 


Watch the saw. Circular saws are said 
to be our most dangerous machines. You 
can’t get funny with a buzz-saw. It has 
no sense of humor. 

O°? 


Girls are girls; the Arab desert woman 

umes her body by sitting near or 

actually in the smoke of a pan of slow fire 
of burning aromatic spices. 


Ooo 


The United States of America produces 
eighty-five per cent of the world’s auto- 
satilea, and sixty-six per cent of the 
world’s oil to keep them going. 


Oo-@e 


Oil, you say?. There is but one kind of 
dabbling in oil which is safe for the farmer, 
and that is the kind that keeps the farm 
implements safe against the assaults of 
the weather. 


o> 


Times have changed. This is copied 
from a Butte, Mont., sign: “Water not 
served with five-cent orders.” What we 
would like to know is what we can get to 


eat for five cents. 


oe 


Bread and butter: It has been figured 
out that we produce every minute, day 
and night, more than a ton of butter. How 
large a slice of bread would it take to use 
all the butter made in a year? 


eo 


Sheep, when frightened, always run to 
an elevation. Why? That’s easy to 
answer. Their ancestors originally came 
from the mountains. They follow a leader 

use in dangerous mountain passes 


‘their ancestors had to go in single file. 


What do you do when frightened? 


oo 


Prohibition is worrying some good folks 
and here is a good prohibition story from 
the West. William D. Taylor is talking: 

“A chap was telling me,” he began 
gravely, “that they’ve discovered a solu- 
tion to the prohibition problem.” A 


_ chorus of eager queries arose from his 


audience, and a slow grin spread itself over 
features of Mr. Taylor. 

~ “Well,” said he, “they’ve taken to cross- 

ing mules with cows and now they’re get- 

ting milk with a kick to it!” 


Sees 


“Camerettes” for October, 1919, showed 
two big stone elephants along a Chinese 
toadway. On the top of the elephants 
small stones were seen. Our good friend, 

rt H. Farrow, of New Jersey, U.S. A., 


tells us the meaning of these stones. Robert 


“When a Chinamen passes he will 


~ 8a 
& tke & small stone and toss it up on the 
the same time making a wish. If the stone 
Stays on the back without rolling off, Mr. 


of one of these enormous images, at 


maman goes away feeling very happ 
deed, toe his wish yo sure to be Benin | 
meath each of these images there is said 





to be buried an ancient ruler of China and 
they date back to the Bible times.” This 
is certainly interesting and odd, isn’t it? 


O Sugar!. 





ONG before the white man came to 

North America, the Indians of British 

Columbia had a white sugar derived from 
the foliage of the Douglas fir tree. 

Prof. John Davidson, University of 
British Columbia, assisted by James Teit 
has given us the results of his study of 
sugar-bearing fir trees. The sugar appears 
in small white masses and in small flakes. 
It is quite hard and dry, not at all sticky 
and tastes like a high quality of refined 


sugar. 

At first Professor Davidson thought that 
the shgar appeared as the result of aphides 
which punctured the foliage. But he soon 
discovered that inseets were not present 
and that only healthy firs yielded sugar. 

He therefore came to the correct con- 
clusion that the phenomenon was the re- 
sult of atmospheric causes. In the dry- 
belt. region the abundant sunshine pro- 
duces an excess of carbohydrates. More- 
over, the same abundant sun so heats the 
ground that there is great pressure in the 
roots of the fir trees even at night. As a 
result the leaves become water gorged and 
exude water through their tips. This water 
is quickly evaporated and the sugar is left. 

Though the Douglas fir trees will never 
be a dependable source of supply for sugar, 
the sugar will always be valuable to chem- 
ists and physicians. 

Le ate oe 


_A Good Sign 
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A like this may be the means of 
saving many lives. Look around your 
district and see if a “Safety First’ sign is 
not needed. Don’t wait until some one is 
hurt; it may be you. Do it now and re- 
ceive the blessings of your community. 


MERICAN washing-machines have 
made a big hit on the Greek island 
of Mitylene in the A®gean Sea. 

People there formerly threshed the clothes 
on the seaside rocks, then placed them in 
a wicker basket over which was placed a 
cloth sprinkled with ashes. Hot water was 
then poured over the ashes, producing a 
lye, which seeped ‘through the covering 
cloth and bleached the clothes. 

A modern American washing-machine 


" was tested before a crowd of several hun- 


» 





dred interested women. Soiled garments 
were put into the machine with a cake of 
soap and some water; then the top was 
clamped down, and the crank was turned, 
In ten minutes it was announced that the 
clothes were clean. Several in the crowd 
snickered. 

But when the clothes were pulled out 
white and clean, there was a babel of 
Greek amazement, and the women fought 
to examine the machine. Have you a 
little washing-machine in your home? 

Ores 


Read this slowly: “Mrs. Brown had 
fourteen chix; she kept them in the hen 
house—nix; they perched im trees, till the 
icy breeze froze them stiff as stix.”’ Boyer 
says there is a moral in this. He knows. 


*S°-@* 


Farm Journal Quiz 


EREWITH are the answers to our 

last month’s quiz. Compare these with 
your list and see how many you answered 
correctly: 

1. Bainbridge Colby. 

2. Detroit, population 993,739. 

3. Stephen Decatur. 

4. Texas, first; Iowa, second; Illinois, 
third. 

5. One of America’s greatest living 
actresses. 

6. Mt. McKinley, in Alaska, altitude 
20,300 feet. 

7. Francis Scott Key. 

8. James Wilson, of Iowa, Secretary of 
Agriculture for twelve years. 

9. Iowa. 

10. D. Ward King, of Missouri, who died 
not long ago. 

Below are ten more questions. Write 
out your answers and keep them to com- 

are with the list which we shall print in 
‘he Farm Journal for November. .Do not 
send answers to us. 

1. What are the Jast three amendments 
to the Federal Constitution? 

2. What state ranks first as the birth- 
place of Presidents; what second? 

3. Who wrote “Home Sweet Home’’? 

4. Who was the youngest President at 
the time of election? 

5. What state leads in the number of 
dairy cattle; in the number of beef cattle? 

6. How many American Presidents have 
been assassinated in office? Name them. 

7. What city is the leading fur market 
in the United States? 

8. What Presidents were elected, al- 
though their. opponents received more 
votes? : 

; 9. Who wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? - 
10. What American cities rank fifth, 
sixth and seventh in population? 
~o~-o 


Bugs to bite bugs is what. the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is working for in re- 
lation to the control of the moth borer of 
sugar-cane. The Department is importing 
parasites from Cuba which are death to 


verse: 
“The little bugs that eat our crops 
Have other bugs to bite ’em. 
The other bugs have lesser bugs, 
And so, ad.infinitum.” 


the moth borer. You remember the old _ 
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Photograph of giant busses operating betcveen Globe, Arizona, and the mines 


They Make Such Records Possible 


WO large Goodyear Pneumatic-shod busses, 
operated by the Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany, shuttle the miners of Globe, Arizona, to 
and from their work. 
With a fixed schedule of three round trips daily, 
since they went into service November last, these 
carry-alls have not oncé been late nor missed a 
single trip. 
The busses must arrive on time. Even a slight 
delay would mean considerable loss to the operators 
of the mines. 
The dependability of the Goodyear Cords on all 
wheels is therefore of unusual value here. All! four 
front wheel tires are original equipment, still in 
service. 
One of the rears has gone over 10,000 miles and 
is still in use, while two others yielded 8,900 and 
7,000 miles respectively. 


FARM 





Copyright. 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 


This, of course, is fine tribute to Goodyear Tires, 
but, when you think of it, isn’t it even greater 
endorsement for Goodyear Tubes? Their staunch 
performance made such mileage possible. 


Concealed within the casing wall, they must hold 
air unfailingly no matter what the punishment in- 
flicted by temperature and road. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger 
cars, like these heavy truck tire tubes, are thick and 
strong and their valve-patch is firmly vulcanized in. 


Built up Jayer-upon-layer to protect our good name, 
their initial cost is not greater than the price of 
tubes of less merit. Why, then, risk costly casings 
when such sure protection is available ? 


All Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are sold in 
heavy waterproof bags. More Goodvear Tubes 
are used than any other kind. 
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Up Goes Another Great Mill to Supply 
More Cornell Panels 


ve fast has the tide of popularity turned to Cor- 
nell Wood-Board that although we produce 
millions of feet every week we have not been 
able to supply enough. 


Another great mill now nearing completion will 
double our output. 


Thousands of homes, tenant houses, garages, milk 
and poultry houses are attractively, warmly lined 
with Cornell Panels instead of lath and plaster. 
Not only is Cornell less expensive, but easily ap- 
plied to the joists and studding or over damaged 
plaster by anyone who can drive a nail. 


Cornell ranks in highest favor with multitudes of 
farmers because no other wallboard contains these 
valuable improvements: 

1. Cornell’s “Mill-Primed” Surface— it takes paint or 
calcimine perfectly without priming;thissaves much 
labor and expense. 

2. Cornell’s “Triple-Sizing” Process — gives Cornell 
triple protection against moisture, expansion and 
contraction. 

3. Cornell’s “Oatmeal” Finish—the handsomest sure 
face effect produced in a wallboard of any kind. 


Place orders with your lumberman far in advance 
to insure delivery when wanted. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-3 General Offices Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


Cornell comes wrapped in dustproof 
packages of 10 panels each 


Two widths, 32 and 48 inches; eight 
lengths from 6 to 16 feet 








No Wicks 
No Smoke 
No Smell 
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How Does the Red Star Burner 
Produce SO MUCH Heat? 


The Red Star Detroit Vapor Oil 
Stove is an oz/ stove. But it burns 
gas made by the Red Star burner 
from kerosene, gasoline or distillate. 
It gives a gas flame of great heat to 
begin with. Then the Red Star 
burner gives two rings of flame in- 
stead of one. This flame is directly 
under the cooking utensil, so none 
escapes. Finally, the Red Star 
burner, which is made of grey an- 
nealed iron and weighs 8% pounds, 
gets red hot. So this intense metal 
heat is added to the double ring of 
gas flame. 


The Red Star will cook or bake 
anything in the time required by the 
best recipes. 


Sold by leading Furniture and 
Hardware dealers. See a demonstra- 
tion. Also write for a copy of our 


Red Star Book of Cooking Tests. 


RED STAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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